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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  REVIEW  OF 

EVENTS. 

The  Island  and  the  World. 

Not  long  ago,  it  seemed  to  be  nowhere  better  understood  than 
in  this  country  that  there  is  a  living  connection  between  home 
events  and  foreign  policy.  The  force  of  that  truth  was  not  for¬ 
gotten  in  France,  even  in  the  uncertain  days  of  the  Republican 
regime,  when  anti-Clericalism  was  not  an  article  of  export, 
though  a  chief  commodity  for  home  consumption.  Our  demo¬ 
cracy  seemed  far  more  thorough.  The  Unionist  supremacy 
in  Great  Britain  for  twenty  years  was  largely  created  by 
popular  dislike  of  Liberal  foreign  policy  in  the  early  ’eighties, 
followed  by  the  belief  that  from  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  might  be  expected  a  sound  and  vigorous  manage¬ 
ment  of  Imperial  business.  In  the  last  half-decade  we  have  seen 
the  full  swing  of  a  reaction.  In  popular  politics  the  bearing  of 
domestic  movements  upon  external  interests  has  been  ignored. 
So  far  as  continuity  in  foreign  policy  w’as  saved  in  the  latter  part 
of  King  Edward’s  reign,  it  was  preserved  by  a  Foreign  Secretary 
undoubtedly  out  of  touch  with  the  advanced  majority  of  the 
Coalition  behind  his  Government,  though  supported  by  the 
Opposition  with  a  steady  patriotism  and  a  party  restraint  which 
have  been  among  the  best  things  in  Parliamentary  histoiy.  Yet 
this  has  not  been  enough  to  balance  the  political  machine,  swaying 
more  and  more  violently  down  hazardous  courses,  in  temporary 
oblivion  of  the  idea  of  the  State  as  a  common  possession  of  all 
its  people.  The  recent  and  apparently  hopeless  violence  of  our 
internal  conflicts  heartened  all  ill-wishers  to  our  national  jxjwer 
and  disturbed  every  friend  we  had  in  the  world.  They  showed 
the  necessity  of  restoring  better  security  to  the  bases  of  the 
Constitution  by  a  reformed  Second  Chamber  fairly  composed  and 
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able  to  act  without  creating  a  convulsion — not  like  the  House  of 
Lords,  unable  to  exercise  its  nominal  powers  except  at  enonnous 
risk.  The  Peers  as  they  stand  were  placed,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  late  Budget,  in  this  predicament,  long  threatened  :  that 
they  could  never  attempt  to  discharge  the  chief  functions  for  which 
Second  Chambers  exist  elsewhere  without  finding  themselves 
confronted  by  a  crude  ultimatum  requiring  them  to  choose 
between  abject  surrender  and  moral  abolition.  That  was  the 
problem,  and  it  had  to  be  faced  under  the  conditions  existing.  It 
was  clear  to  some  of  us  that  rejection  of  the  Budget  outright  was 
in  all  the  circumstances  the  necessary  course ;  but  equally  clear 
that  no  situation  quite  of  the  same  kind  should  ever  again  be 
allowed  to  arise.  To  maintain  the  future  stability  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  an  effective  vestige  of  its  nominal  safeguards  a  large 
measure  of  Constitutional  amendment  had  become  inevitable. 
And  for  this  among  other  reasons  that ,  without  some  solid  process 
of  underpinning  our  Parliamentary  system,  there  could  not  again 
exist  a  strong  or  a  safe  national  foundation  for  Imperial  policy. 

Constitutional  Peace  and  Foreign  Policy. 

We  closed  our  survey  a  month  ago  by  the  most  emphatic 
appeal  it  was  in  our  power  to  urge  in  favour  of  a  Conference 
between  parties  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  Constitutional 
peace.  This,  we  pointed  out,  would  be  the  best  of  all  tributes 
to  King  Edward  and  the  best  of  all  services  to  King  George. 
For  some  time  it  seemed  that  the  set  fury  of  a  state  of  faction 
far  more  complicated  than  w^e  ever  knew  under  the  old  party 
system  would  overpow'er  all  the  efforts  of  reason.  Had  the  provi¬ 
dential  opportunity  after  King  Edw^ard’s  death  been  missed,  we 
would  have  been  driven  out  into  the  dark  and  tempest  of  another 
General  Election  and  its  sequel.  Neither  party  w^ould  have  had 
the  slightest  hope  of  winning  over  its  opponents  an  advantage 
sufficient  for  settling  the  struggle  upon  its  own  terms.  There 
would  have  been  ominous  attempts,  and  strange  scenes.  Each 
party  determined  never  to  submit  to  the  audacity  or  violence 
of  the  other  would  have  been  bound  to  cap  the  previous  climax 
of  its  opponent’s  methods.  Of  what  this  might  lead  to  in 
the  end  no  sensible  man  could  think  without  seriousness. 
Constitutions  are  made  by  one  of  two  methods.  Either 
they  are,  as  in  our  case,  the  gradual  and,  in  the  main, 
the  quiet  growth  of  time,  or  they  are  deliberately  framed 
in  a  judicial  spirit  by  men  of  all  parties  meeting  for  that 
purpose.  The  utmost  rage  of  party  passion,  however  effective 
for  the  party  purjioses,  which  can  be  done  or  undone  without 
shattering  the  structure  of  the  State  and  “ruining  the  great  work 
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of  Time,”  is  no  temper  in  which  to  undertake  either  the  making 
of  new  Constitutions  or  the  remodelling  of  old.  At  the  least  these 
tumults,  suspending  all  social  legislation,  obscuring  all  issues 
bearing  upon  national  defence  and  Imperial  union,  would  injure 
our  influence  and  repute  in  the  world  and  weaken  our  hands  for 
all  purposes  abroad.  Here,  if  ever,  the  connection  between 
domestic  policy  and  Imperial  interests  was  vital.  Above  all  was 
yet  another  consideration.  This  controversy  touched  the  Crown 
itself.  Failing  an  accommodation  between  parties,  it  might 
gravely  involve,  as  King  Edw’ard  felt  and  foresaw,  the  monarchy 
itself  by  the  proposal  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
creation  of  five  hundred  new  peers.  That  is  an  issue  with  which 
no  sovereign  ought  to  be  confronted  until  all  means  of  arriving 
at  another  solution  had  been  exhausted.  In  any  case,  by  another 
General  Election  before  the  Coronation,  the  moral  effect  of  that 
ceremony — more  important  now  when  the  monarchy  is  the  real 
keystone  of  Empire  than  ever  before — would  be  fatally  marred. 

Parties  in  Council. 

These  considerations  were  and  are  so  urgent  that  the  bitterness 
with  which  the  policy  of  Conference  has  been  assailed  and  resisted 
by  extremists  of  every  conceivable  shade —not  only  by  Socialists 
and  Nationalists  and  the  redder  Eadicals,  but  by  Unionist  irre- 
concilables  both  on  the  tariff  reform  side  and  in  the  “  free-food  ” 
corner — is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  instructive  things  in  recent 
politics.  It  has  shown  again  what  is  perhaps  the  deadly  danger 
of  all  democratic  conditions  that,  wdiile  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
mobilise  the  masses  of  all  modern  parties  on  behalf  of  sensational 
and  belligerent  courses,  few'  things  are  harder  than  to  rouse 
adequate  support  for  any  sober  and  reconciling  policy.  In  the 
present  case,  let  it  be  at  once  admitted  that  in  view  of  all  the 
well-known  and  difficult  factors  of  the  Parliamentary  situation, 
peace  may  w'ell  be  thought  impossible  by  those  who  have  not 
very  seriously  tried  to  think  out  the  alternatives.  The  more 
closely  these  are  examined,  however,  the  plainer  it  becomes  that 
the  policy  of  resettling  the  Constitution  by  party  force,  repre¬ 
senting  no  more  than  a  relatively  small  margin  of  the  national 
electorate,  is  in  reality  the  policy  which  is  impossible.  The 
policy  of  Conference  is  the  one  that  in  the  end  cannot  fail. 
Whether  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  historic  consultation  now 
in  progress  or  after  temporary  hitches  and  breaks,  at  one  remove 
or  two  removes,  the  method  of  Constitutional  compromise  is 
inherently  bound  to  triumph  in  the  long  run.  Let  us  see  how 
external  opinion  regards  it. 
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The  Conference  and  Feeling  Abroad. 

Expressions  of  opinion  from  the  outer  Empire  and  from  the 
United  States  have  been  curiously  scant  and  hesitating.  The 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  news  within  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  especially  between  the  ^Mother-Country  and  Greater 
Britain,  are  still  seriously  defective.  It  is  as  hard  for  the 
Dominions  to  get  at  the  very  inwardness  of  our  domestic  struggles? 
as  for  us  to  appreciate  their  local  controversies.  The  difference  is 
that  the  ^lother  of  Parliaments  is  not  only  the  local  legislature 
of  the  British  Isles  but  also  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  all 
functions,  parochial  and  general,  almost  hopelessly  intertangled. 
In  this  way  our  greater  Constitutional  conflicts,  like  our  former 
disagreements  upon  foreign  affairs,  may  affect  the  self-governing 
Btates  far  more  vitally  than  their  party  quarrels  can  affect  us. 
'riiere  is  very  little  detailed  understanding  of  our  recent  iK»litics 
either  in  Greater  Britain  or  in  the  United  States.  The  Continental 
countries  are  more  copiously  informed.  Their  anticipatory  criti¬ 
cism  upon  the  Conference  movement  and  their  subsequent  com¬ 
ments  have  been  notable  not  so  much  in  substance  as  in  suggestion 
to  ourselves.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  Conference  would 
not  come  off,  and  could  hardly  be  successful  if  it  did.  The  reasons 
were  instructive. 

The  Break-up  of  the  old  Party  System. 

The  old  incomparable  majesty  of  our  party  system  may  seem 
still  to  our  own  eyes  to  keep  the  shadow  of  its  former  being,  but 
to  foreign  observers  it  seems  to  have  disappeared.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  in  any  other  Parliament  like  the  Irish  Party  working 
solely  for  its  own  particularist  aims,  without  regard  to  general 
Constitutional  or  Imperial  interests,  and  without  a  genuine 
gleam  even  of  federal  spirit.  IMr.  Bedmond,  the  other  day,  as  his 
utmost  bid  for  support  in  this  country,  said  that  if  Ireland  received 
“a  free  Constitution,”  she  would  be  loyal  to  that.  People  who 
get  all  they  ask  are  naturally  loyal  to  that,  and  to  as  much 
more  as  they  can  secure  for  themselves.  But  that  is  no  intelligible 
basis  for  a  community  of  interests  with  others.  Yet  Mr. 
Bedmond’s  Party  at  present  provides  the  Government  of  the 
Empire  with  its  majority.  To  foreign  critics  this  alone  seemed 
to  make  impossible  any  settlement  by  consent  between  the  older 
Parties.  But  again  foreign  onlookers  are  stared  in  the  face  by 
the  fact  that  the  Socialist  Party  is  more  numerous  and  incom¬ 
parably  more  powerful  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  than 
in  the  German  Beichstag.  Nor  does  the  old  view  of  the  solidity 
of  the  Liberal  Party  still  prevail  abroad.  There  the  Liberal 
Party  seems  to  be  divided  into  at  least  three  groups — one  prepared 
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to  be  led  over  under  Mr.  ChurchiU’s  leadership  to  Socialism  ;  an¬ 
other,  and  much  the  largest,  which  looks  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  still  hopes,  while  combining  democratic  finance  with  Non¬ 
conformist  aspiration,  to  keep  the  Labour  element  in  tow;  while 
a  third  group,  under  iNIr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Haldane.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  the  rest,  are  somewhat  in  the  position  held  by  Lord 
Hartington  and  his  friends  l)e£ore  1886,  and  may  well  be  driven 
sooner  or  later  into  an  alliance  with  the  Unionist  ranks  by 
some  daring  development  of  ^Ir.  Churchill’s  plans.  Since  the 
Lai)our  Party,  the  Nationalists,  and  the  advanced  Padicals  alike 
were  and  are  full  of  a  declared  hostility  to  the  policy  of  Con¬ 
ference,  how  could  any  useful  meeting  of  rival  statesmen  be 
brought  about?  Would  it  not  be  a  futile  attempt  to  build  on 
quicksand?  It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  a  point  of  view 
which  reminds  us  that  to  Continental  eyes  our  old  two-Party 
system  seems  for  practical  purposes  to  have  become  a  myth.  Fac¬ 
tions  seem  well-nigh  as  numerous,  the  future  problem  of  combining 
groups  as  complex,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  in  the  French 
Chamber,  the  Peichstag,  the  Reichsrat,  and  the  Duma.  Voltaire 
could  contrast  the  serious  and  disciplined  desperation  of  our 
Civil  War  with  the  facetious  anarchy  of  the  Fronde.  Put  the 
death  of  King  Edward,  a  unifying  influence  in  himself,  only  threw 
into  stronger  relief,  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  opinion, 
the  fact  that  the  old  distinctive  form  and  temper  of  English  Parlia¬ 
mentary  genius  were  gone. 

The  Genius  of  Adjustment. 

Europe  was  the  more  impressed  when  the  strife  threatening 
to  upheave  our  Constitutional  foundations  was  definitely  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  historic  Conference  between  the  two  greater 
Parties  was  actually  arranged.  The  Prime  Minister  sits  with  iMr. 
Balfour,  Lord  Lansdowne  with  Lord  Crewe,  ^ifr.  Idoyd  George 
with  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Lord  Cawdor  with  !Mr.  Birrell. 
To  all  outside  these  islands,  whether  more  or  less  friendly,  here 
was  evidently  a  preliminary  triumph  in  spite  of  all,  of  the  old 
spirit  of  good  sense  and  reasonable  dealing.  After  convulsions 
threatening  stoppage  of  Supplies,  an  attempted  swamping  of  the 
Peers,  and  subsequent  Unionist  determination  to  undo  Radical 
work  by  equally  unflinching  means,  the  Conference  tends  m  itself 
to  restore  a  normal  Constitutional  habit  of  action  and  thought. 
What  may  come  of  it  in  the  near  future  is  another  matter.  I  pon 
that  point,  though  pessimism  may  easily  prove  mistaken,  it  is 
not  necessarv  to  be  sanguine.  Enough  that,  whatever  nmy  now 
happen,  the  struggle  never  can  be  resumed  quite  on  the  former 
terms.  If  the  Conference,  with  the  whole  Constitutional  problem 
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submitted  to  it,  is  to  achieve  a  settlement,  it  ought  to  sit  for 
months.  Unless  its  members  are  slow  to  separate  before  acknow¬ 
ledging  an  initial  failure,  they  will  not  convince  the  country  that 
all  of  them  have  done  their  best  to  bring  about  an  adjustment. 
And  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
nation  does  not  consist  of  fanatical  politicians.  England  soon  tires 
of  tumults  and  has  still  at  heart  an  incorrigible  love  for  reconciling 
the  old  with  the  new,  and  for  realising  itself  in  constructive 
compromises.  Those  who  think  that  the  break-up  of  the  Council 
of  Eight  would  be  followed  by  another  furious  outbreak  of 
fanaticism  may  be  profoundly  mistaken.  The  country  is  satiated 
with  controversy  and  is  sick  of  disturbance.  It  craves  for  rest 
and  for  a  renevred  sense  of  political  security.  The  failure  of  the 
present  Conference,  in  all  probability,  would  be  received  with 
a  profound  sense  of  national  weariness,  proving  that  destructive 
impulses  had  spent  the  w’orst  of  their  force  and  compelling  at  no 
distant  date  the  resumption  and  completion  of  the  present  efforts 
for  peace.  This  point  of  view  is  expressed  wdth  excellent  pre¬ 
cision  and  insight  by  M.  Francis  Charmes  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Berue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  Germans,  more  historically 
minded,  ask  themselves  whether  the  spirit  of  Halifax’s  famous 
defence  of  compromise  is  not  about  to  prove  its  survival  under 
the  new  democratic  forms  as  the  predominant  trait  of  English 
political  character  :  — 

Our  Trimmer  thinks  fit  to  conclude  with  those  assertions  :  That  our 
climate  is  a  Trimmer  between  that  part  of  the  world  where  men  are 
roasted  and  the  other  where  they  are  frozen;  That  our  church  is  a  Trimmer 
between  the  frenzy  of  platonic  visions  and  the  lethargic  ignorance  of 
Popish  dreams;  That  our  laws  are  Trimmers  between  the  excess  of 
unbounded  power  and  the  extravagance  of  liberty  not  enough  restrained; 
That  true  virtue  hath  ever  been  thought  a  Trimmer,  and  to  have  its 
dwelling  in  the  middle  betw'een  the  two  extremes;  That  even  God  Almighty 
Himself  is  divided  between  His  two  great  attributes.  His  Mercy  and  His 
Justice.  In  such  company  our  Trimmer  is  not  ashamed  of  his  name,  and 
willingly  leaves  to  the  bold  champions  of  either  extreme,  the  honour  of 
contending  with  no  less  adversaries  than  Nature,  Keligion,  Liberty, 
Prudence,  Humanity,  and  Common  Sense. 

The  Nation  and  the  Extremists. 

In  that  brilliant  passage  Halifax  manages  to  give  some  colour 
of  irrational  extravagance  to  his  own  plea  for  moderation,  and 
there  is  sophistical  weakness  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  the 
doctrine  of  compromise  to  a  constant  system.  Compromise 
is  not  always  in  place ;  and  no  politician  is  worth  his  salt  who 
on  due  occasion  will  not  stake  everything  upon  a  principle.  In 
the  Constitutional  question  no  honest  issue  of  principle  can  arise 
between  Unionists  and  Liberals  who  are  genuinely  in  favour  of  a 
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Double-Chamber  Constitution  and  who  are  candid  with  themselves. 
The  Upper  House  can  never  be  in  a  safe  position  while  regarded 
by  nearly  half  the  country  not  as  a  common  national  possession 
but  as  a  Party  stronghold.  Unionists  have  conceded  that  there 
must  be  decisive  reform  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  if  it  is  to  retain  adequate  powers  and  to  wield  them  safely 
as  well  as  fairly.  If  the  Second  Chamber  were  not  to  retain 
adequate  powers  to  revise,  to  delay,  and  even  to  reject  legislation 
in  order  that  the  people  themselves  may  be  consulted  on  national 
issues  of  critical  importance,  then  how  the  Second  Chamber  might 
be  composed  would  not  matter,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
abolished.  It  would  be  more  than  ever  what  Lord  Morley  once 
called  it — “a  rickety  parapet  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.”  The 
House  of  Commons  must  be,  as  hitherto,  the  predominant 
partner  in  the  legislature,  but  must  not  become  an  omnipotent 
Chamber,  able  to  make  its  will  prevail  “within  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  Parliament,”  so  that  all  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
all  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  might  be  staked  at  any  time  upon 
the  result  of  a  single  election  and  upon  the  will  of  a  temporary 
and  composite  majority,  itself  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  minorities 
working  together  on  the  log-rolling  system  to  carry  a  whole  series 
of  measures  against  the  real  sense  of  the  country.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  British  people  undoubtedly  believe  two  things — 

(1)  that  the  Second  Chamber  ought  to  be  a  real  safeguard ;  and 

(2)  that  it  should  be  fairly  composed.  Upon  this  basis  a  settle¬ 
ment  by  consent,  if  not  finally  achieved  by  the  present  Confer¬ 
ence,  must  be  reached  in  the  sequel. 

The  Power  of  Sound  Compromise. 

Meanw’hile  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  has  been  in  itself 
of  immense  service  to  our  national  credit.  It  has  enhanced  the 
prestige  of  the  new  reign  and  shown  at  a  moment  of  trial  and 
uncertainty  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  British  ^Monarchy 
has  been  transmitted  unimpaired  from  Edward  the  Seventh  to 
his  son.  When  the  late  King  died  there  was  a  tendency,  and  not 
only  in  the  quarters  least  favourable  to  our  policy,  to  believe  that 
in  some  indefinable  way  the  w’hole  international  position  of  this 
country  would  be  weakened.  The  sceptre  had  been  borne  for 
nine  years  by  the  best-known  as  w’ell  as  the  most  ix)pular 
personality  in  the  world.  King  George  was  hardly  knowm  at  all, 
and  what  was  most  required  was  some  effective  national  demon¬ 
stration  that  he  commanded  no  less  than  his  predecessor  the 
confidence  and  support  of  his  people.  In  this  sense  the  Confer¬ 
ence  is  valuable.  Its  success  would  be  of  decisive  importance. 
We  need  not  enlarge  up»on  this.  It  is  one  of  the  truths  that 
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leap  to  the  eyes.  We  have  been  in  danger  of  a  controversy 
as  injurious  to  our  national  purposes  as  was  the  Dreyfus 
case  to  those  of  France.  If  domestic  dissension,  when  it  rises 
like  a  river  in  flood  and  exceeds  all  ordinary  bounds,  is  damaging 
to  all  the  external  interests  of  the  country,  it  is  clear  that  a 
settlement  restoring  stability  to  the  Constitution  and  averting 
the  deadly  risk  of  involving  the  Crown  in  Party  conflict  at  its 
worst  phase,  would  do  much  to  improve  our  moral  position  in 
the  world  and  to  strengthen  our  hands  for  all  the  diplomatic  and 
Imperial  purposes  from  which  our  attention  has  been  too  long 
distracted.  The  success  of  King  Edward’s  reign  started  from  the 
South  African  settlement.  Nothing  but  a  Constitutional  settle¬ 
ment  at  home  can  give  the  reign  of  King  George  an  equal  chance. 
That  this  shall  be  the  dominating  consideration  the  country  is 
pretty  certain  to  insist,  in  spite  of  all  the  extremists  wlio,  in 
pursuit  of  a  single  end,  forget  all  others,  and  are  unable  to  apply 
to  national  policy  the  wisdom  that  “sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it 
whole.”  If  the  Conference  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  and 
the  irreconcilables  had  the  whole  of  their  way,  there  would  be 
another  General  Election  ;  another  situation  of  Parliamentary 
chaos ;  another  attempt  to  turn  the  Royal  prerogative  against  half 
the  nation  ;  another  effort  to  effect  the  moral  abolition  of  the  other 
House  while  preserving  it  in  form.  These  methods  would  either 
lead  even  to  a  third  General  Election  upon  the  Constitutional 
issue,  in  circumstances  quite  unpromising  for  the  extremists  of 
the  Coalition,  or  would  cause  the  five  hundred  puppet-Peers  to 
be  created.  If  the  Conference  failed,  the  country  at  the  next 
opportunity  may  prefer  to  give  such  a  verdict  as  would  effectually 
prevent  these  perils.  Upon  events  in  the  meantime  the  world’s 
estimate  of  our  future  will  depend. 

Crete  and  the  Campaign  of  Suspicion. 

By  far  the  most  sinister  episode  of  the  month  has  been  the 
attempt  to  prejudice  King  George’s  name  for  the  purposes  of  a 
discreditable  intrigue  in  connection  with  the  Cretan  question. 
The  origin  of  this  concerted  Press  movement  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin  is  obscure  and  its  authors  are  at  present  in  confusion, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  moment  of  a  war-fever  in  Turkey 
rising  to  the  pitch  of  mania,  and  causing  the  cry  of  “Crete  or 
Death”  to  resound  wherever  Ottomans  assemble,  an  unscrupulous 
dead-set  at  British  policy  increased  the  risk  to  Euroi^ean  peace. 
Some  plausibility  was  given  to  this  intrigue  by  the  lack  of  plain¬ 
ness  in  our  own  procedure.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  dealings  with 
every  aspect  of  the  Eastern  question  during  the  last  two  years 
has  been  upon  the  whole  the  record  of  a  definite  failure,  but  there 
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are  signs  of  amendment  in  the  direction  both  of  Crete  and  Egypt, 
and  the  unusual  language  in  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  con¬ 
demned  the  other  day  a  campaign  of  studied  bad  faith  was  not 
too  strong  for  its  purpose.  Some  months  ago  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  gave  an  interview  to  an  Austrian  journalist,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conviction  that  Crete  must  be  annexed  to  Greece. 
This  interview  was  published  by  the  Ncue  Freie  Prcsse  the  other 
day  at  a  belated  moment  when  publication  was  calculated  to 
work  most  mischief.  That  was  sufficiently  evil.  But  to  this 
was  soon  added  to  the  repertory  of  Anglophobe  journalism  the 
suggestion  that  in  this  country  George  the  Fifth  was  |>ersonally 
supporting  the  pretensions  of  his  Hellenic  kinsman  and  seeking 
to  push  British  foreign  policy  towards  purposes  almost 
L-qually  anti-Turkish  and  anti-French.  The  absurd  base¬ 
lessness  "  of  this  unpardonable  calumny  is  evident  to  every 
person  in  this  country,  but  in  Euroiie  it  threatened  for  a 
time  to  work  some  of  the  mischief  it  was  intended  to  create. 
The  excitement  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  upon  the  Cretan  question 
seemed  quite  likely  already  to  become  ungovernable.  The  Turkish 
Press  fell  to  a  large  extent  into  a  clumsy  snare,  and  assailed  the 
supposed  hostility  of  British  policy.  Had  we  entertained  the 
plans  suspected  we  would  have  been  both  bad  and  stupid.  There 
is  no  doubt,  as  we  have  written  again  and  again  in  these  pages  for 
the  last  tw’elve  months,  that  the  Turks  would  rise  like  one  man 
for  war  at  any  cost,  and  would  fling  themselves  furiously  on 
Greece  and  on  Greeks  wherever  found  rather  than  consent  to 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  over  the  un¬ 
happy  island  whose  affairs  the  protecting  Powers,  surprised  by 
the  Ottoman  Eevolution,  have  so  woefully  mishandled.  That 
certainly  is  at  this  moment  the  dominating  fact  of  Euro|X}an 
}X)litics,  and  it  sweeps  away  for  all  jiresent  purjxtses  the  last  Greek 
hope  of  securing  Crete  even  by  purchase. 

Vienna  and  Paris. 

The  slander-mongers  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere  had,  however, 
yet  another  aim  in  view.  They  hoped  to  search  out  a  weak  spot 
in  the  entente  cordiale.  Industrious  and  ingenious  attempts  were 
made  day  by  day  to  repi’esent  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  policy  as  one 
at  variance  with  that  of  France  and  Bussia,  and  selfishly  pursued 
in  antagonism  to  the  Young  Turks  and  in  culpable  disregard  of 
the  general  interests  of  Europe.  For  this  purpose  some  discon¬ 
tented  criticisms  in  the  Temps,  now  often  liable  to  these 
incautious  lapses,  were  seized  upon.  Then  came  a  graver 
incident.  Austrian  policy  during  the  last  two  years  has  made 
very  persistent  and  skilful  attempts  to  move  the  sympathies  of 
journalism  in  Paris.  M.  Eene  Pinon.one  of  the  political  editors 
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of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  best  known  as  the  author  of  an 
unquestionably  good  book,  L’ Europe  et  V Empire  Ottoman,  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  write  in  the  congenial  columns  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  an  article  little  worthy  of  his  judgment  or  of  the 
theme.  M.  Pinon  suggested  that  British  policy  was  unchang- 
ably  selfish  and  animated  by  a  cold  perfidy ;  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  as  its  exponent,  was  working  to  transfer  Crete  to  Greece 
in  order  that  Suda  Bay  might  become  a  British  naval  situation 
in  compensation  for  the  strategical  uselessness  of  Cyprus.  No 
writer  of  ability  could  have  encouraged  a  more  fantastic  libel  at 
our  expense  or  rendered  a  worse  disservice  to  French  interests. 
A  passing  sentence  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  of  all  peaceable 
journals,  was  telegraphed  throughout  Europe  and  twisted  into  a 
proof  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  w'as  bent  on  “a  definite  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Cretan  question  in  favour  of  Greece.”  Upon  the  flimsy 
basis  of  such  hints  and  misinterpretations  a  w'hole  fabric  of  sus¬ 
picion  was  reared  by  methods — of  indiscretion  in  some  quarters, 
of  malice,  deep-laid  or  light-minded,  in  others — for  which  no 
words  of  condemnation  can  be  too  severe.  The  authors  of  these 
efforts  over-reached  themselves,  and  the  result  was  the  reverse  of 
their  intention. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Young  Turks. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  with  all  his  great  qualities  of  a  more  passive 
and  massive  kind,  is  not  a  man  of  ready  penetration,  of  sure 
initiative,  or  of  versatile  resource.  He  always  requires  a  stimulus 
to  put  him  on  his  mettle,  and  when  he  gets  it  he  is  apt  to  show 
at  his  best.  In  this  instance  he  was  soon  able  to  show  that  the 
policy  of  the  four  protecting  Powers  had  been  adjusted  for  all  main 
purposes,  and  he  crushed  the  Press  intrigue  against  this  country 
by  an  emphatic  assertion  that,  while  the  status  quo  in  the  Near 
East  as  a  whole  remains  unchanged,  no  further  step  injurious  to 
the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  or  to  legitimate  Mohammedan  claims  can 
be  contemplated  in  Crete.  This  conclusion  has  been  received 
with  bitter  disappointment  in  Athens,  where  the  sophists  and 
rhetoricians  deluded  themselves  desperately  to  the  last,  but  with 
corresponding  satisfaction  in  Constantinople.  The  Sultan’s 
Foreign  Minister  in  his  turn  has  repudiated  the  charge  that 
British  policy  is  definitely  antagonistic  to  the  Young  Turks.  This 
has  had  some  effect  upon  some  of  the  Young  Turkish  newspapers, 
though  not  unfortunately  upon  all  of  them.  The  journalistic 
intriguers  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  and  Berlin  had  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  not  possible  to  execute  in  any  very  noble  style.  No  one 
can  say  that  we  came  well  out  of  the  imbroglio  in  the  eyes  either  of 
Turks  or  mainland  Greeks  or  Cretans.  But  at  least  we  are  once 
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more  on  solid  ground,  by  whatever  tardy  and  scrambling  means 
vve  have  got  there,  and  after  the  failure  of  yet  another  emotional 
experiment — though  for  this  one  we  bear  no  exclusive  responsi¬ 
bility— we  are  free  to  begin  over  again  in  our  Balkan  as  in  our 
Egyptian  policy. 

"Crete  or  Death.” 

The  Cretans  have  been  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning,  and 
even  in  forcing  them  to  submit  to  necessity  we  must  remember 
their  point  of  view.  The  Young  Turkish  revolution  has  robbed 
them  of  the  hopes  nourished  by  the  four  protecting  Powers,  who 
have  themselves  been  made  the  sport  of  fate.  The  Cretans  feel 
like  famished  men  treated  to  an  elaborate  Barmecide  banquet 
of  empty  plates,  and  betw^een  rage  and  despair  they  are  beside 
themselves.  It  is  nonsense  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  The  tragedy  of  Crete  for  more  than  two  centuries  had 
been  bloody  enough.  The  bitter  satire  of  later  events  upon 
mortal  expectations  begins  with  that  telegram  of  a  hundred 
British  Eadicals  urging  Greece  to  w^ar,  which  made  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes  pray  in  vain  to  be  saved  from  his  friends.  Though 
Greece  was  crushed,  Crete  was  practically  separated  from  Abdul 
Hamid’s  dominions,  and  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  became  the 
shadow  of  a  name.  The  King  of  Greece  nominated  the  High 
Commissioner.  Greek  officers  and  officials  arrived  in  increasing 
numbers.  Moral  annexation  could  hardly  have  been  more  com¬ 
plete.  Formal  union  seemed  inevitable.  On  October  12th,  1908, 
the  Cretan  Assembly  actually  declared  it.  Yet  the  Powers  with¬ 
drew  their  military  detachments  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  before  the  Ottoman  revolution.  The  Young  Turks,  needing 
a  patriotic  cry,  fastened  upon  “Crete  or  death  ” ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  formal  loss  of  Crete  would  be  moral  death  to  their 
regime.  Suzerainty  over  the  island  has  in  present  circumstances 
only  a  sentimental  value ,  but  that  matter  of  sentiment  the  Turks 
feel  to  be  quite  vital  to  their  prestige.  An  opposite  view  on  the 
weaker  side  led  to  the  military  revolution  in  Greece.  While  the 
sparks  began  to  shower  about  the  powder-magazine,  the  four 
protecting  Powders  remained  unable  to  make  up  their  minds. 
Germany  and  Austria,  who  had  laid  down  their  wind  instruments 
twelve  years  ago  and  had  withdrawn  from  the  concert,  felt  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  rubbing  their  hands ;  and  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  they  tried  to  turn  the  situation  to  their  ow’n 
account,  and  played  up  to  the  Young  Turks  with  ostentatious 
sympathy— cheap  to  the  bestowers  and  perhaps  interpreted 
as  it  deserved  by  the  receivers.  The  Cretans,  in  a  futile  effort 
to  force  the  issue,  now  committed  their  final  act  of  rash  unwisdom. 
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The  End  of  Greek  Hopes. 

On  May  9th  last  the  Cretan  Chamber  was  opened  in  the  nanir 
of  the  King  of  Greece.  To  him  Orthodox  deputies,  numbering 
124,  solemnly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  thus  confirming  so  far 
as  they  could  do  it  the  annexation  to  Greece  voted  by  the  previous 
Assembly  two  years  ago.  The  sixteen  Moslem  deputies  protested. 
They  were  first  howled  down,  then  expelled  from  the  Chamber. 

If  the  Young  Turks  had  arranged  that  effect  it  could  not  have 
been  more  pat  to  their  purpose.  From  that  moment  the  four 
protecting  Powers  ought  to  have  announced  and  shown  that  the 
Dope  of  annexing  Crete  to  Greece  was  jiolitieally  dead.  They  still 
hesitated ;  it  is  plain  that  they  were  not  completely  agreed  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken,  and  for  the  delay  the  slowness  of  British 
]iolicy  was  partly  responsible.  Sir  Edward  Grey  appears  to  have 
thought  that  in  the  first  instance  it  would  be  enough  for  the 
four  Powers  to  increase  their  naval  strength  in  Cretan  waters. 
This  is  the  step  now  agreed  upon.  The  Cretans  must  restore 
the  Moslem  deputies  to  their  rights  and  refrain  from  further 
attacks  upon  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty.  The  Mohammedan  popula¬ 
tion  under  the  autonomous  regime  has  been  much  diminished  by 
emigration.  Formerly  it  was  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  Now 
there  are  in  the  island  only  about  85,000  inhabitants  belonging  to 
Islam,  against  nearly  eight  times  that  number  of  Christians.  If 
the  latter  are  still  recalcitrant,  the  four  Powers  must  face  the 
unwelcome  duty  of  restoring  the  military  occupation  of  the  ports, 
with  control  of  the  Customs  Houses.  Modern  diplomacy  has 
known  few  more  miserable  episodes.  The  situation  is  one  of 
deadlock.  Annexation  to  Greece  is  impossible.  To  restore  direct 
Turkish  government  in  any  form  is  equally  impossible.  There 
can  be  no  more  talk  of  “definite  solutions,”  until  the  history  of 
the  Near  East  in  its  own  incalculable  way  arrives  at  further 
developments  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
The  problem  remains  unsolved  and  in  present  circumstances 
insoluble,  and  neither  Turks  nor  Greeks  will  long  be  satisfied. 
If  the  Cretans  are  wise  they  will  possess  their  vehement  souls  in 
patience  and  they  will  wait  until  fortune’s  wheid  revolves  again. 
If  they  are  unwnse,  and  attempt  to  harry  the  i\rohammedans.  the 
Turks,  in  spite  of  their  leaders,  may  be  taken  with  a  rush  of 
belligerent  blood  to  the  head.  Greece  may  be  attacked,  and  the 
peace  of  all  Europe  will  be  in  more  real  peril  than  at  any  time 
since  the  age  of  universal  armaments  began. 

The  Young  Turks  and  their  Future. 

Apart  from  the  personality  of  Mahmud  Shefket  Pasha,  who  is 
more  than  ever  the  dominating  man,  there  is  no  definite  security 
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ill  the  Ottoman  situation.  The  one  thing  which  has  been  vastly 
improved  is  the  army,  now  so  fine  an  instrument  that  there  is 
an  increasing  temptation  to  look  111^)011  it  as  a  means  of  cutting 
all  knots.  Yet  the  veteran  Arminius  Vambery  thinks  that  twenty- 
five  years  of  peace  would  be  required  to  assure  the  success  of 
the  Young  Turkish  regime,  and  other  observers  in  Austria- 
Hungary  are  almost  equally  pessimistic.  The  new  regime  is  no 
more  Liberal  and  Parliamentary  in  spirit  than  that  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  It  is  intensely  Nationalist  and  martial.  It  is  none  the 
worse  for  that.  That  is  the  main  condition  of  its  life.  But  all  its 
plans  are  military  plans,  and  for  solutions  of  another  kind  the 
Young  Turks  have  not  yet  begun  to  show  their  aptitude.  So  far 
they  have  been  compelled  to  play  iqx)n  the  conquering  instinct  of 
their  own  race,  and  every  intention  has  been  shown  to  stamp  the 
nationalities  into  submission.  Another  murder  of  a  newspaper 
editor  who  ventured  to  express  independent  views  has  occurred  in 
Constantinople.  Everywhere  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces  are 
forces  which  can  only  be  controlled  by  force.  It  is  said  that  a 
groat  scheme  was  contemplated  for  quelling  discontent  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  by  sheer  military  strength.  First 
.\lbania  was  to  be  grappled  with,  then  the  Arabs,  then  the  Kurds. 

It  is  admitted  that  if  the  army  had  already  risen  nearly  two  years 
ago  to  the  pitch  of  efficiency  it  has  now  reached,  war  with 
Bulgana  would  hardly  have  been  avoided.  The  ambitious  ])ro- 
gramme  we  have  outlined  remains  in  the  air.  It  would  be  too 
costly  for  present  execution ,  even  if  it  were  wise  from  any  other 
point  of  view,  strategical  or  social.  In  the  Y’^emen  the  unrest 
continues.  In  Macedonia  the  settlement  of  new  Mohammedan 
colonics  excites  apprehension,  and  bands  have  begun  to  reappear. 
The  boycott  goes  on  against  the  Greeks.  The  inevitable  result 
is  a  tendency  which  is  one  of  the  wmrst  possible  from  the  stand- 
|)oint  of  the  new  regime.  Abdul  Hamid  showed  fatal  skill  in 
dividing  those  whom  he  wished  to  rule.  The  Y^oung  Turk  regime 
threatens  to  unite  against  itself  the  elements  which  nothing  else 
could  bring  together. 

The  Shadow  of  Austria. 

Albanians,  Bulgars,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Arabs  begin  to 
fraternise.  All  these  expected  from  the  Ottoman  revolution  things 
that  a  rigidly  centralised  system  completely  dominated  by  the 
ruling  race  can  never  give.  Obviously,  if  there  is  to  be  no  hope 
for  any  of  them,  they  will  tend  in  the  end  to  combine.  Unless 
some  modification  of  present  methods  is  adopted,  no  unprejudiced 
student  of  human  nature  and  of  history  can  believe  that  the  new 
system  can  maintain  itself.  The  Young  Turks  require  in  their 
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own  interests  a  flexibility  of  political  method  very  diflicult  to 
combine  wdth  their  other  qualities.  Very  different  {.rin- 
ciples  might  be  simultaneously  applied  to  different  portions  of 
the  Empire;  and,  in  the  end,  over-centralisation  applied  to  all 
the  subordinate  races  without  distinction  would  be  as  dangerous 
as  any  visionary  scheme  of  general  devolution.  The  reports  o! 
the  “pacification”  of  Albania  have  been  to  a  large  extent  mis¬ 
leading.  The  fringe  of  that  problem  has  been  rudely  brushed, 
but  nothing  more  has  happened.  Military  museums  might  be 
stocked  wdth  the  pieces  that  have  been  handed  in,  but  no  thorough 
disarming  has  taken  place.  The  strongest  tribes  among  the 
Ghegs  have  hardly  been  touched  by  the  recent  military  operations ; 
and  in  a  word,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  most  intractable 
race  in  Europe  remains  in  full  possession  of  its  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses.  In  Mahmud  Shefket  the  Young  Turkish  revolution  has 
found  its  soldier,  but  it  has  yet  to  find  its  statesman.  Unless 
means  can  be  devised  for  conciliating  Arnauts  at  one  end  of  the 
Empire  and  Arabs  at  the  other,  the  future  wdll  not  become  more 
hopeful.  The  temporary  regulation  of  the  Cretan  question  offers 
to  the  Turks  and  the  Powers  alike  a  pause  for  reflection.  One 
thing  is  happily  clear.  Efforts  to  prejudice  British  policy  at 
Constantinople  have  had  more  success  in  the  past  than  is  likely 
in  the  immediate  future  to  attend  them.  We  cannot  harbour 
illusions.  The  pro-British  enthusiasm  of  two  years  is  gone,  and 
it  will  not  return.  It  has  been  replaced  among  the  adherents  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  by  a  great  deal  of  anti- 
British  feeling.  But  the  Viennese  Press  makes  a  very  serious 
mistake  by  attempting  to  prove  that  “Codlin’s  the  friend,  not 
Short.”  The  cooler  and  more  far-sighted  men  among  the  Turks 
know  that  we  wish  them  genuinely  well  and  that  our  support 
may  be  invaluable.  They  begin  to  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Hapsburg  Empire  is  the  only  Power  that  casts  a  shadow  upon 
them. 

The  Guildhall  Speech. 

That  it  is  useless  to  preach  to  the  Turks  the  general  maxims 
of  Western  Liberalism  w'e  are  rudely  reminded  by  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
speech  at  the  Guildhall.  Our  owm  difficulties  in  Egypt  and  India 
are  not  altogether  unlike  those  of  the  Turks  and  the  Magyars, 
and  we  have  discovered  by  experiment  that  the  formulas  of 
Philosopher  Square  are  no  substitute  for  firm  government.  IMr. 
Roosevelt  points  out  that  we  must  either  “govern  or  go.”  That 
is  the  kind  of  phrase  w'hich  his  enemies  describe  as  a  platitude, 
w^hile  his  admirers  will  prefer  to  regard  it  as  common  sense 
crystallised  in  a  few  words.  Most  of  us  will  take  the  latter  view. 
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The  best  thing  a  democratic  statesman  can  do  when  he 
speaks  is  to  put  old  truths  with  shortness  and  vigour. 
Nothing  in  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  has  yet  modified 
in  the  slightest  degree  that  particular  old  truth  which  tells 
us  that  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  the  executive  is  the 
condition  of  all  progress  and  safety  in  the  East.  Without  that, 
the  anarchy  that  has  been  will  be.  Withdrawal  of  white  rule 
in  these  cases  is,  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  logical  and 
defensible,  however  impossible  in  practice.  If  we  left  Egypt 
or  India  our  place  would  be  taken  by  harsher  masters.  But 
neither  on  theoretical  nor  practical  grounds  is  there  anything 
to  say  for  the  half-hearted  sentimentalism  which  thinks 
that  weak  and  hesitating  government  is  a  proper  concession  to 
progressive  feeling  and  allows  executive  authority  to  be  attacked 
with  impunity.  The  wisest  concessions  of  any  kind  cannot  be 
made  without  moral  disaster  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  assertion  of  our  will  and  power  to  rule.  That  is  why  Mr. 
Roosevelt  emphatically  and  rightly  said  that  we  must  either 
“govern  or  go.”  That  is  true  not  only  for  us  but  for  every 
regime  that  seeks  to  exist  throughout  the  East.  In  face  of  open 
outrage  the  problem  becomes  simple  enough.  Extreme  Eadicalism 
then  protests  in  vain  against  measures  obviously  required  for  the 
restoration  of  order  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  The  trouble 
with  us  is  to  convince  advanced  democrats  in  futile  quest  of  some 
middle  way  between  scuttle  and  the  unflinching  discharge  of  our 
real  responsibility — and  above  all  to  convince  Ministries  politically 
dependent  at  home  upon  the  thoroughly  confused  sentimentalism 
denounced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt — that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Democracy  and  Empire. 

If  we  give  license  in  the  East  to  influences  necessarily  leading 
from  disrespect  and  insult  to  disorder  and  assassination,  when 
we  are  compelled  to  take  repressive  action  at  last,  we  partly 
punish  men  for  being  what  we  have  made  them.  The  problem 
of  how  best  in  these  cases  to  deal  successfully  with  scurrilous  and 
menacing  agitation  before  it  w^orks  up  to  the  point  of  crime  has 
never  been  successfully  solved  by  any  set  recipe.  Everything  in 
the  right  government  of  the  East  must  depend  upon  the  men 
immediately  charged  with  that  government,  and  above  all  upon 
the  mingled  tact  and  grip  of  the  one  man  at  their  head.  To 
appoint  the  right  man,  after  a  full  consideration  of  his  character 
and  views,  and  then  not  merely  to  refrain  from  constant  inter¬ 
ference,  but  to  give  him  positive  support  until  the  term  of  his 
appointment  expires,  or  his  manifest  failure  makes  it  necessary 
to  replace  him — that  is  the  main  duty  of  the  Home  Govern- 
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merit.  Upon  no  other  basis  can  a  success  like  that  of  Lord 
Cromer  be  achieved.  Mr.  Roosevelt  rendered  an  invaluable 
service,  not  to  professed  students  of  affairs,  but  to  masses  of 
ordinary  men  in  this  country,  by  exposing  the  muddle  of  slack¬ 
ness  and  indecision  which  had  led  to  the  moral  collapse  of  the 
once  incomparable  credit  of  our  Egyptian  administration.  For 
the  point  of  etiquette  we  care  not  at  all.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  big 
enough  to  make  his  own  rules.  It  is  now  sufficiently  well  known  ■ 
that  his  intentions  before  he  received  the  Freedom  of  the  Citv 
were  not  concealed,  and  that  they  were  not  discouraged.  Xo 
other  man  living  would  have  been  bold  enough  for  the  act,  and 
no  other  man  could  attempt  to  imitate  it.  While  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  yet  in  office  he  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  our  work  in  India.  At  the  Guildhall  he  bore  generous  testimony 
to  what  he  had  seen  in  British  East  Africa,  in  Uganda,  and  in 
the  Soudan.  Had  he  continued  the  smooth  vein  of  conventional 
panegyric  with  the  usual  accomplished  insincerity  of  international 
compliment,  he  could  not  have  made  as  he  did  a  fundamentally 
honest  speech. 

“Thus  Far  and  no  Further.” 

That  speech  is  already  justified  by  its  excellent  results— above 
all  by  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  “Thus  far  and  no  further,”  a  powerful 
warning  addressed  to  the  Egyptian  Nationalists  from  the  House 
of  Commons — and  by  the  instant  and  mai’ked  improvement  of 
the  whole  political  situation  on  the  Nile  We  shall  not  attempt 
here  to  recapitulate  the  facts  of  the  Egyptian  controversy.  For  | 
what  has  happened  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  and  the  British  Government 
at  home  must  share  the  blame  in  proportions  not  yet  possible  to  ^ 
determine.  No  sympathy  whatever  can  be  felt  with  those  who  [ 

protest  against  all  censure  upon  the  British  agent.  It  is  too  late  ' 

to  play  the  ostrich  in  these  matters.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  has  not  j 

enhanced  his  own  reputation  nor  that  of  the  British  name ;  and  ^ 

so  far  as  he  has  been  censured  by  public  opinion  at  home  the  ' 

unwmlcome  task  of  criticism  has  been  discharged  not  only  with 
a  proper  decency,  but  with  as  much  consideration  and  restraint 
as  ever  can  be  or  ought  to  be  shown  in  like  circumstances.  j 
Enough  that  the  failure  of  an  experiment  is  confessed  and  that 
the  quiet,  determined  spirit  of  good  government  in  Egypt  has 
been  quietly  reasserted  without  fuss  and  without  flinching.  The 
experiment  that  failed  wms  inaugurated  by  Lord  Cromer  himself  | 
in  that  last  phase  of  his  rule  which  was  not  quite  equal  to  the 
earlier.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Lord  Cromer  would 
have  kept  the  situation  under  control  and  prevented  the  untoward  | 
results  of  his  own  good  intentions  from  going  too  far.  Likewise, 
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it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  has  had  to  cope  in 
E^ypt  with  the  reflex  action  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  Nationalist  Press  became  scandalous  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous.  The  legislature  at  Cairo  was  allowed  on  no  less  a  question 
than  that  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  over-ride  our  own  policy.  A 
mutinous  spirit  spread  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
sense  of  anxiety  and  insecurity  increased  among  Coptic  and 
Syrian  Christians.  British  troops — in  spite  of  official  denials 
of  the  fact — were  hooted  in  Abdin  Square.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst 
was  villainously  caricatured.  Europeans  began  to  wonder 
how  long  they  could  keep  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
country.  Then  came  the  murder  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Boutros 
Pasha,  followed  by  every  sign  of  Mohammedan  rejoicing; 
and  Wardany  is  not  yet  executed.  Nothing  was  better  in  the 
Foreign  Secretary’s  speech  than  his  hint  that  crimes  of  ix)litical 
violence  may  be  dealt  with  in  future  by  the  army  of  occupation, 
and  he  went  on  to  declare  that  Nationalist  excesses  have  brought 
our  recent  policy  to  its  limit.  Sir  IMward  Grey  has  “stop[)ed 
the  rot,”  but  he  has  acted  not  one  moment  too  soon. 

The  Next  Viceroy. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  touching  upon  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  to  be  the  next  Viceroy  of  India. 
Although  he  has  recently  been  Under-Secretary  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  has  been  no  ordinary  permanent  official.  He  accom¬ 
panied  King  Edward’s  famous  European  journeys,  and  the  new 
Viceroy’s  previous  diplomatic  experience  at  Teheran  and  St. 
Petersburg  is  a  valuable  part  of  his  equipment  for  a  great  task. 
Diplomacy  and  administration  are  two  different  things,  and  the 
splendid  jiromotion  of  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  has  yet  to  justify 
itself.  The  country  heartily  hopes  that  it  may  be  a  brilliant 
success.  Sir  Charles  undertakes  an  enormous  responsibility. 
Anglo-Indian  opinion,  military  and  civil,  was  decisively  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  Lord  Kitchener.  The  only  real  objections 
were  :  first,  that  we  need  him  for  military  purposes  at  home — 
which  is  true  indeed  if  we  aie  prepared  to  give  him  adequate 
scope — and,  secondly,  that  to  [)lay  so  strong  a  card  would  encour¬ 
age  alarmist  views  of  the  Indian  situation.  Many  shrewd  judges, 
however,  believe  that  situation  to  be  even  less  satisfactory  than  it 
seems ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  interference  of 
Downing  Street  in  Indian  administration  has  increased,  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Sir  Charles  Hardinge 
must  have  a  freer  hand  if  he  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  rule 
with  equal  vigour  and  prudence. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Return. 

Mr.  Eoosevelt,  on  arriving  at  New  York,  met  a  welcome  more 
enthusiastic  than  was  ever  extended  before  to  any  American  citizen 
upon  returning  from  a  long  absence  abroad.  It  surpassed  the 
scenes  witnessed  at  the  home-coming  of  General  Grant  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  at  the  reception  of  the  victorious  Admiral 
]3ewey.  The  ex-President’s  more  ardent  admirers  carry  one  of 
Seeley’s  maxims  to  the  extreme  conclusion,  and  urge  that  if  the 
true  end  of  liberty  is  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  ought  to  be  made  Dictator  for  life.  Those  who  love  him 
not  urge  solemnly  that  in  the  prime  of  life  he  should  imitate  the 
austerity  of  Washington  and  swear  to  remain  in  perpetual  retire¬ 
ment.  Meanwhile  iMr.  Eoosevelt  himself  has  taken  up  his 
journalistic  work  in  the  office  of  The  Outlook,  and  will  not  open 
his  mouth  ujion  politics  for  two  months.  He  has  fairly  arrived 
at  the  most  difficult  phase  of  his  career,  and  the  question  of  his 
political  future  needs  all  the  thought  he  can  devote  to  it.  President 
Taft  has  asserted  federal  control  over  railway  rates  with  a  quiet 
resolution  wffiich  has  much  strengthened  his  position,  and  it  will 
probably  be  strengthened  still  more  wffien  the  possibilities  of  the 
Corporation  Tax  are  better  understood.  That  tax  is  very 
small  to  begin  with,  but  it  introduces  a  principle  which  can  be 
turned  into  a  tremendous  instrument.  For  the  moment  the 
quarrel  between  the  “  Eegulars  ”  and  the  “  Insurgents  ”  is 
restrained,  though  not  composed,  and  Eepublican  prospects  are 
slightly  improved.  Mr.  Taft  has  plenty  of  staying  power,  and 
now  that  he  is  getting  over  the  worst  of  the  difficulties  following 
the  revision  of  the  tariff,  his  Presidency  may  prove  in  many  ways 
a  much  greater  success  than  has  been  recently  anticipated.  But 
he  has  not  got  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  leader  of  the  masses. 
Those  qualities  Mr.  Eoosevelt  possesses  to  perfection,  and  it  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  the  popular  voice  will  disregard  prece¬ 
dent.  The  American  people  will  compel  Mr.  Eoosevelt  in 
due  time  to  govern  them  for  a  third  term,  and  perhaps  even 
for  a  term  or  tw'o  after  that.  He  is  not  mistaken  as  to 
the  nature  of  all  democracies,  and  he  knows  that,  however 
shining  may  be  his  future  opportunities,  he  will  have  in  the 
end  to  do  unpopular  things  and  to  pass  sooner  or  later  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  in  this  life  if  he  is  to  use  power  for 
strong  purposes  and  to  leave  not  only  a  remarkable  but  a  great 
name. 


•  J.  L.  G. 


THE  BASIS  OF  SETTLEMENT. 


No  one  can  refuse  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  Cabinet  the  credit  for 
a  great  act  of  political  courage  and  chivalry.  The  invitation 
which  the  Prime  Minister  addressed  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  Conference  was  the  first  gleam 
of  sanity  our  politics  have  known  since  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Budget  left  the  House  of  Commons  last  November.  It  revived 
for  the  moment,  and  perhaps  for  more  than  the  moment,  that 
reputation  for  practicality,  moderation,  and  the  golden  mean  of 
patriotism,  which  used  to  be  the  especial  glory  of  British  states¬ 
manship,  and  which  is  still,  however  tarnished  by  the  events 
of  the  past  eight  months,  our  distinctive  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
people  with  a  genius  for  politics.  It  checked,  at  almost  the  last 
hour  when  any  check  could  be  interposed,  that  gathering  tide 
of  faction  and  passion  which  threatened  to  submerge  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  to  plunge  us  into  a  whirlpool  of  far  more  than  temporary 
distraction,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  pollute  the  whole  spirit  and 
temper  of  our  public  life.  Two  months  ago  we  were  all  watching 
the  swirl  of  that  turbulent  torrent  with  feelings  of  fatalistic 
dismay.  To-day,  beyond  all  hope  or  prevision,  there  is  a  chance 
that  its  course  of  destruction  may  yet  be  stayed.  It  is  a  chance 
purchased  at  the  heavy  and  terrible  price  of  King  Edward’s  death. 
The  more  reason,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  nobly  used.  Mr. 
.\squith’s  initiative  was  a  worthy  tribute  both  to  the  late  Sovereign 
and  to  his  successor.  It  gave  practical  expression  to  the  nation’s 
instinctive  longing  that  King  Edward’s  memory  should  not  be 
dishonoured  by  the  bitterness  of  party  strife,  and  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  King  George’s  reign  should  not  be  marred  by  a  momentous 
Constitutional  convulsion.  More  than  that  no  Prime  Minister, 
situated  as  is  Mr.  Asquith,  could  have  done.  Less  than  that  many 
Premiers  might  have  done  had  they  lacked  something  of  Mr. 
.\squith’s  resolution,  considerateness,  and  his  high  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  things  that  are  above  party. 

It  was  argued  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Review  that  the  propul¬ 
sion  necessary  to  bring  the  tw'o  parties  into  amicable  touch  with 
one  another  could  come  only  from  the  King.  I  apprehend  that 
when  the  inner  history  of  the  past  few  weeks  is  divulged  it  will 
be  found  that  King  George  took  the  effective  step,  dropped  the 
decisive  word,  that  stimulated  the  Prime  Minister  to  undertake 
the  arduous  and  delicate  enterprise  in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 
If  that  be  so  it  is  one  more  matter  for  congratulation.  There  is 
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no  function  of  the  Crown  more  Constitutional,  moi’e  normal,  or 
more  thoroughly  useful  than  that  of  ingeminating  political  peace. 
The  right  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage,  and  the  right 
to  warn,  were  the  three  prerogatives  which  Walter  I^agohot 
ascribed  to  the  British  Sovereign ;  and  he  added,  shrewdlv 
enough,  that  a  ruler  of  sense  and  sagacity  would  need  no  others. 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign  was  a  continuous  proof  that  Bagehot  did 
not  exaggerate.  And,  indeed,  a  Sovereign  who  is  entitled  to  full 
knowledge  and  full  discussion  of  all  public  transactions ;  who  mav 
criticise  and  so  alter  or  modify  his  Cabinet’s  decisions ;  who  mav 
propose  amendments,  raise  doubts,  suggest  alternatives,  and  thus 
help  to  clarify  the  iNIinisterial  mind ;  who  is  permanent  while  his 
advisers  are  fugitive  ;  an  onlooker  while  they  are  combatants ;  able 
to  take  a  broad  and  leisurely  survey  while  they  are  blinded  by  a 
thousand  bewildering  details — is  clearly  a  Sovereign  with  the 
amplest  opportunities  for  influencing  national  policy  and  com¬ 
posing  otherwise  insoluble  differences.  From  a  variety  of  reasons 
Iving  Edward  was  less  happily  circumstanced  than  Queen  Victoria 
for  adjusting  our  domestic  difficulties.  He  sought  and  he  achieved 
his  main  triumphs  in  the  wider  and  more  congenial  sphere  of 
international  diplomacy ;  and  throughout  his  reign  the  action  of 
the  Crown  as  a  solvent  of  Parliamentary  deadlocks  was  largely 
suspended.  It  is  well  known  that  King  Edward  strove 
unavailingly  to  effect  an  accommodation  over  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Education  Bill  of  1906,  over  its  Licensing  Bill,  and  over 
the  Budget ;  and  the  failure  of  his  efforts  was  a  sensible  loss  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  smooth  and  regular  workings  of  our  Consti¬ 
tutional  system.  If,  therefore,  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  Conference  came,  as  is  credibly 
reported,  from  King  George,  from  a  judicious  and  helpful  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  Eoyal  views  and  wishes,  the  fact  is  of  something  more 
than  personal  interest.  It  reveals,  indeed,  that  faculty  for  quick, 
quiet,  and  timely  action  on  which  those  who  know  him  best 
insist  as  orie  of  his  Majesty’s  salient  characteristics.  But  it  also 
— which  is  of  more  importance — foreshadows  a  revival  and  effec¬ 
tive  reassertion  of  that  function  of  impartial  pacification  which  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of  the  positive  attributes  of  the  British 
Crown.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Ministers  are  no  more  bound  to 
act  upon  an  expression  of  the  King’s  desires  or  opinions  than  he 
is  bound  to  follow  their  advice.  If  they  do  act  upon  it  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  for  all  political  and  Parliamentary  purposes,  is  wholly 
theirs;  a  responsibility,  no  doubt,  they  shoulder  all  the  more 
readily  from  a  consciousness  that  they  carry  wdth  them  the 
approval  and  encouragement  of  the  Sovereign,  but  still  a  respon.si- 
bility  they  cannot  share  with  or  delegate  to  anyone  else.  They, 
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and  they  alone,  are  accountable  for  whatever  use  they  make  of 
the  King’s  suggestions  and  recommendations.  In  the  present 
case  one  likes  to  think  that  INFr.  Asquith  would  have  acted  as  he 
has  acted,  independently  of  his  ^Majesty’s  prompting.  But  it  is, 
in  any  event,  an  auspicious  beginning  to  the  new’  reign  that  in  a 
crisis  of  unprecedented  complexity  the  King  should  have  had  the 
discernment  to  indicate  the  road  to  a  possible  peace,  and  that 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  should  have  had  the  courage 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  translating  his  Majesty’s  counsels 
into  tangible  action. 

To  an  outsider  it  may  appear  an  easy  decision  for  them  to 
have  come  to.  The  universal  disposition  throughout  the  country 
towards  an  armistice,  the  feeling  that  in  no  other  way  could  the 

*  late  King  be  adequately  commemorated  or  the  present  King  be 
friven  a  fair  chance,  the  weariness,  almost  the  disgust,  of  the 
nation  wdth  the  protracted  Constitutional  upheaval,  the  apparent 
dangers  that  menaced,  not  only  each  party,  but  the  State  itself, 

*  if  the  struggle  proceeded  much  further  along  its  original  lines  of 
untrammelled  partisanship — all  this  made  it  incredible  to  the 
“man  in  the  street  ”  that  the  providential  opportunity  for  a  truce 
should  not  be  grasped  at  once.  But  if  the  national  view’  of  things 
always  obtained  at  Westminster,  if  the  man  in  the  street  and  the 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  synonymous  instead  of 
being,  as  they  usually  are,  mutually  puzzled  and  dissatisfied 

I  contradictions,  there  would  be  little  left  for  parties  to  wrangle 
over.  One  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  the  fate  at  some  time  or 
another  of  those  w’ho  are  in  politics  to  perplex  and  disappoint 
their  friends  w’ho  are  not,  is  that  the  latter  are  too  much  given 
to  thinking  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  w’hile  the  former  are 
engrossed  with  the  problem  of  what  can  be  done.  One  may,  in 
short,  be  pretty  confident  that  Mr.  Asquith  went  through  many 
moments  of  unsuspected  anxiety  and  hesitation  before  finally 
making  up  his  mind  to  proffer  the  olive  branch,  that  some  powerful 
influences  must  have  been  pulling  him  the  other  way,  and  that 
his  ultimate  decision—  obvious  and  inevitable  as  it  might  seem  to 
those  unversed  in  the  Parliamentary  embarrassments  of  a  Coalition 
leader — was  not  reached  without  a  certain  trepidation.  The 
Government  had  formulated  their  policy  in  full  public  view ;  they 
were  ready,  if  necessary,  to  submit  it  at  once  to  the  judgment  of 
the  country,  and  they  had  no  reason  to  think  that  its  judgment 
would  be  unfavourable ;  they  were  aw’are  that  any  appearance  of 
weakness  or  surrender  w’ould  expose  them  to  the  suspicions  of 
allies  whose  support  is  indispensable  to  their  existence ;  they  had 
to  reckon  with  the  view  that  might  be  taken  of  their  action  by 
the  Nationalists,  the  TiUbour  men,  and  the  Badicals ;  they  could 
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not,  in  a  word,  ignore  the  fact  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
settlement  by  agreement ,  the  situation  in  Parliament  was  by  no 
means  as  simple  and  straightforw'ard  as  the  situation  outside. 

It  is  never  an  easy  matter  for  a  party  leader  to  initiate  a  move¬ 
ment  that  can  only  succeed  on  condition  that  his  followers  agree 
to  forgo  some  cherished  planks  in  their  platform ;  it  is  never  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  offer  to  confer  with  his  opponents  when 
party  feeling  has  been  inflamed  to  the  uttermost  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  decisive  struggle.  Least  of  all  is  it  easy  for  a  leader  to 
take  such  a  line  as  this  when  his  following  is  heterogeneous  both 
in  character  and  aims,  and  when  certain  sections  of  it,  whose 
defection  would  entail  his  overthrow^  maintain  and  justify  their 
allegiance  by  pointing  to  the  very  policy  which  he  now  proposes 
to  submit  to  the  chances  of  a  Pound-Table  Conference.  Let  it 
be  candidly  recognised  that  iSIr.  Asquith,  in  inviting  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  wdth  the  Opposition,  turned  his  back  on  advantages  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  any  party  expect  their  leader  to  utilise 
remorselessly,  and  incurred  risks  which,  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  national  good,  no  party  chief  can  lightly  run.  Whatever 
happens,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  that  in  an  emergency 
of  anxious  and  peculiar  difficulty  he  conducted  himself  with  a 
firmness,  dignity,  good  taste,  and  patriotism  not  unworthy  of 
the  brightest  days  of  British  statesmanship.  i- 

On  the  whole,  the  Coalition  may  be  said  to  have  taken  his 
action  in  good  part.  There  has  been,  at  any  rate,  next  to  none 
of  the  overt  dissension  and  badgering  that  were  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  daily  fare  when  they  first  took  office.  The  clamour  of  | 
the  few  Padical  intransigeants  has  been  drowned  in  the  chorus  r 
of  national  satisfaction  and  gratitude ;  the  Labour  men ,  though  i 
suspicious  and  disconcerted,  are  not  rebellious;  and  wLile  there 
have  been  the  usual  prophecies  of  failure  and  the  usual  protesta¬ 
tions  that  all  the  concessions  must  come  from  the  other  side, 

k 

while  a  real  ignorance  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  i 
conditions  w'hich  could  alone  make  this  Conference  or  any 
Conference  succeed,  and  while  the  note  of  the  Liberal  Press  has 
been  that  of  resignation,  of  enforced  and  somewhat  saturnine  ■ 
acquiescence,  rather  than  of  spontaneous  welcome,  still  it  cannot 
be  said  wdth  any  fairness  that  the  Cabinet’s  experiment  has  been 
nullified  by  the  attitude  of  the  party  at  large.  There  seems  every  | 
willingness,  though  little  eagerness,  among  the  British  sections  j 
of  the  Coalition  to  give  the  Conference  idea  a  fair  trial,  and  to  | 
wait  (somewhat  impatiently)  and  see  what  comes  of  it  before  j| 
rushing  to  arms  again.  It  is  mainly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  that  the  Government’s  action  has  been  received  with 
serious  misgivings.  Can  one  wonder  at  it?  The  Irish,  in  a  | 
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sense,  hold  the  Ministry  at  their  mercy ;  if  they  vote  against  it 
and  with  the  Unionists,  it  falls.  If  they  have  held  their  hand, 
if  they  supported  the  Government  through  the  critical  debates 
on  the  Address,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  those  guarantees  which 
they  understood  Mr.  Asquith  had  pledged  himself  to  obtain,  if 
they  helped  to  pass  the  Budget  in  spite  of  the  passionate  disfavour 
with  which  its  provisions  w’ere  regarded  by  their  own  people, 
it  has  been  because  they  hoped  the  Liberal  campaign  against  the 
Lords  would  clear  the  road  to  Home  Eule.  They  have  rendered 
the  present  Government  invaluable  service ;  they  have  received 
from  it  nothing  in  return.  And  now,  just  when  their  reward 
seemed  imminent,  just  when  the  Government  had  adopted  a 
series  of  Eesolutions  that  seemed  to  bring  Home  Eule  in  sight, 
just  when  the  battle  was  about  to  be  joined  that  would  be  big 
with  fate  for  many  causes,  but  most  of  all  for  the  cause  of  Irish 
self-government,  they  find  the  political  situation  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  and  the  air  full  of  talk  of  peace  and  compromise.  They 
are  far  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  any  compromise 
which  is  reached  and  subscribed  to  by  both  the  Government  and 
the  Opposition,  and  defended  and  voted  for  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  must  involve  a  modification  of  the  Veto  Eesolutions  so 
substantial  as  to  make  impossible  the  passage  of  any  Home  Eule 
Bill  which  the  Lords  refuse  to  accept.  Once  more  the  cup  has 
been  dashed  from  their  lips ;  once  more  the  cause  to  which  they 
are  attached  is  relegated  to  the  capricious  play  of  ordinary 
politics ;  once  more  they  seem  doomed  to  tread  the  old  bitter  and 
weary  round.  Can  one  blame  them  for  regarding  the  Conference 
with  something  like  sheer  dismay,  or  for  detecting  in  it  a  collusive 
device  to  ward  off  Home  Eule?  That  their  suspicions  are 
groundless  I  for  one  firmly  believe.  That  they  are  not  unnatural 
will  be  agreed  to  by  everyone  who  has  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Irish  movement  during  the  past  five-and-twenty  years. 

Consider  how  discouraging,  irksome,  and  wearing  must  be 
the  political  existence  of  the  Irish  Party  in  Ijondon.  They  are 
brilliant  Parliamentarians.  Both  as  orators  and  as  tacticians 
they  are  superior,  far  superior,  to  any  other  group  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Although  the  majority  of  them  are  poor  men,  who 
could  not  live  in  London  unless  their  expenses  were  paid  for 
them,  no  breath  of  corruption  has  ever  touched  their  honour. 
They  hold  rigidly  aloof  from  the  scramble  for  Government 
patronage.  Often  torn  by  personal  feuds,  they  yet  contrive,  on 
the  whole,  and  against  inconceivable  odds,  to  preserve  a  unity 
that  is  little  less  than  marvellous,  and  they  have  learned  with 
consummate  dexterity  how  to  extract  the  last  ounce  of  advantage 
from  their  position  of  independence  varied  by  occasional  and 
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temporary  alliances.  But  their  fate  can  hardly  be  an  enjoyable 
one.  They  are  in  the  House,  but  not  of  it.  They  feel  and 
proclaim  themselves  a  foreign  body  in  its  composition.  With 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  legislates,  they  have 
no  concern  whatever ;  and  the  one  subject  which  engrosses  them 
has  long  since  revolted  the  House.  Parliament  is  sick  of  Ireland, 
and  the  great  debates  on  Irish  affairs  that  read  so  well  when 
reported  verbatim  in  the  Irish  papers  take  place  for  the  most 
part  in  an  empty,  yawning  Chamber.  To  enliven  its  proceedings 
with  scenes  of  violence  or  obstruction,  to  degrade  and  stultify  the 
assembly  they  cannot  master,  to  sting  and  outrage  and  gibe  at 
English  sentiment  and  prejudice  is,  after  all,  a  tedious  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  form  of  vengeance  or  consolation.  It  cannot  reconcile 
Irish  Nationalists  to  being  exiles  in  an  alien  Parliament  where 
they  are  hopelessly  outnumbered,  always  to  some  degree  in 
opposition,  and  rather  openly  despised  and  disliked,  or  to  being 
surrounded  by  a  resplendent  society  in  which  they  have  no  part, 
or  to  fighting  year  after  year  towards  a  goal  that  seems  ever  to 
recede.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  pretty  obvious 
shortcomings,  blunders,  and  weaknesses  of  Mr.  Pedmond  and 
his  followers.  But  I  have  tried  never  to  forget  that  on  the  main 
question  it  is  they,  and  not  their  Unionist  opponents,  who  are 
in  the  right,  and  that  their  ultimate  aim,  so  far  as  it  involves 
a  radical  change  in  the  system  and  spirit  of  English  rule  in  Ireland 
and  directly  associates  the  Irish  people  wdth  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs,  is  the  aim  of  an  enlightened  and  Imperial 
statesmanship.  I  find  it,  therefore,  moderately  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  and  sympathise  wuth  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
in  the  present  juncture,  and  to  realise  that  a  Party  which  is 
placed  as  theirs  is  must  necessarily  look  upon  the  Conference 
with  profound  misgivings. 

Yet  even  if,  from  their  standpoint,  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst ,  even  if  a  settlement  of  the  Constitutional  issue  is  reached 
by  consent,  their  position  and  prospects  cannot  be  other  than 
vastly  improved.  The  short  cut  to  Home  Eule  w'hich  they 
fancied  they  had  found  in  the  Government’s  Veto  programme 
will  no  doubt  have  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  better  for  the 
Nationalists  themselves,  little  as  they  yet  realise  it,  that  it  should 
be  abandoned;  it  would  infallibly  have  proved,  like  most  short 
cuts,  a  confusion  and  a  snare.  Home  Eule  will  never  he  rushed 
through  the  British  Parliament  by  any  subterranean  passage 
whatsoever.  But  with  a  scheme  which  gives  to  English 
Liberalism  an  equal  chance  with  English  Conservatism  of  writing 
its  measures  on  the  Statute  Book — and  with  nothing  less  than 
that  ought  liberalism  to  be  satisfied — the  Irish  Nationalists 
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might  well  rest  contented.  Such  a  scheme  is  possible  even  if 
the  Veto  Eesolutions  are  thrown  overboard;  to  such  a  scheme, 
as  I  still  endeavour  to  show,  this  country,  in  my  judgment,  is 
steadily  moving.  And,  clearly,  if  it  once  becomes  a  reality,  if 
the  Liberal  Party  enjoys  the  same  opportunities  as  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  of  obtaining  a  majority  not  only  in  the  House  of 
Commons  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  well,  the  cause  of  Home 
Eule  will  be  immeasurably  better  off  than  it  is  to-day.  An 
English  Home  Euler  may  therefore,  perhaps,  without  imix'rtin- 
ence,  urge  his  Irish  friends  to  “wait  and  see”;  to  remember 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  reaching  the  goal  they  have 
in  view;  and,  above  all,  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  compromise 
can  be  acceptable  to  English  Liberals  which  is  not  also  acceptable 
to  Irish  Nationalists,  that  the  two  parties  on  the  question  of  a 
Second  Chamber  stand  precisely  in  the  same  position,  that  both 
alike  are  bent  upon  achieving  a  full  freedom  of  legislative  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  that  this  essential  of  a  self-respecting  and  fruitful 
existence  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  one  Party  without  being 
shared  in  by  the  other.  It  is  almost  certainly  true  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  by  consent  must  shatter  the  prospect  of  winning  Home 
Eule  by  any  such  limitation  of  the  Lords’  Veto  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contemplated.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  any  compromise 
to  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  iNIr.  Lloyd  George  can  be  induced  to 
assent  must  inevitably  be  of  a  kind  that  will  place  the  programmes 
not  only  of  their  own  party  but  of  their  allies  on  a  far  more 
favourable  footing  than  they  have  occupied  heretofore.  Person¬ 
ally,  if  I  were  an  Irish  M.P.,  with  rather  more  acquaintance 
with  the  English  temper  and  character  than  most  Irish  M.P.’s 
possess,  I  should  welcome  the  Conference  as  a  means,  first,  of 
burying  the  impossible  Veto  Eesolutions;  secondly,  of  averting 
a  Constitutional  struggle  which  so  long  as  it  lasted — and  no  man 
could  put  a  time  limit  upon  it — would  be  as  fatal  to  Home  Eule 
as  to  every  other  great  legislative  measure;  and,  thirdly,  of 
furuishing  Irish  Nationalism  with  a  base  from  which  it  could 
advance  with  the  assurance  of  ultimate  success.  The  immediate 
effect  of  a  compromise  on  the  Constitutional  issue  may  seem  to 
be  the  retardation  of  Homo  Eule.  In  reality,  if  an  agreement  is 
arrived  at.  Home  Eule  will  merely  have  stepped  back  to  make  a 
better  jump.  The  question  of  Irish  government  wnll  be  settled 
either  by  consent,  as  the  far  older  and  more  contentious  question 
of  Irish  land  tenure  was  settled  seven  years  ago,  or  by  the  usual 
methods  of  political  warfare.  But  the  first  condition  of  success 
in  the  latter  alternative  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  cease 
to  be  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Conservative  Party ;  and 
if  the  result  of  the  Conference  is  to  throw'  the  Upper  Chamber 
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freely  open  to  admission  by  all  parties,  Irish  Nationalists  will  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  I 

In  facing  the  half-mutinous  mistrust  of  their  follow'ers,  the  I 
Government,  as  I  have  said,  set  a  fine  example  of  political  fear-  || 
lessness.  But  it  was  an  example  that  necessarily  would  have  3 
availed  nothing  had  it  not  met  with  a  ready  response  from  the  I 
Opposition.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  honourable  and 
propitious  than  the  spirit  in  which  the  Unionist  leaders  and  the 
Unionist  Press  received  Mr.  Asquith’s  overtures.  The  editor 
of  the  Observer,  who  seems  to  be  both  the  Eobespierre  and  the 
Mallet  du  Pan  of  our  English  Eevolution,  fought  for  peace  with  ‘ 
a  verve  and  brilliancy  peculiar  to  himself  and  with  a  sympathetic 
spaciousness  of  outlook,  a  whole-hearted  repression  of  partisan¬ 
ship,  that  were  scarcely  perhaps  the  characteristics  of  his  memor¬ 
able  campaign  against  the  Budget.  The  Times,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  the  Daily  Mail  were  not  one  whit  behindhand 
with  their  invaluable  support,  and  one  may,  indeed,  say  that  all 
the  Unionist  journals  which  carry  the  political  authority  that  | 
is  based  on  the  possession  of  the  political  sense,  favoured  and 
worked  for  a  Conference.  It  was  in  any  case  easier  for  Mr. 
Balfour  to  accept  than  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  propose  the  idea  of  a 
friendly  meeting  between  the  two  chief  parties.  It  was  easier 
because  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  head  of  a  homogeneous  and  accordant 
party,  because  a  refusal  to  confer  would  have  revolted  every  ■ 
instinct  of  patriotism,  expediency,  and  good  feeling,  because  con¬ 
sent  entailed  no  political  risks  or  disabilities  that  were  not  equally 
shared  in  by  the  Government,  and  because  the  Unionists  could  not 
but  be  conscious  that  on  the  main  question  they  held  a  position  i 

only  a  little  less  untenable  than  that  of  the  Liberals  themselves.  ; 

In  the  lobbies  and  the  clubs  one  has  heard  it  sagely  suggested  ] 

that  the  Conference  in  reality  was  an  arrangement  devised  “to 
dish  the  Irish.”  I  have  dealt  before  with  the  baselessness  of  [ 

that  suspicion,  and  will  only  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
political  experience  to  accept  the  most  obvious  explanation  as  in 
all  probability  the  true  one.  The  Conference  was  neither  put  * 
forward  by  the  Government  nor  agreed  to  by  the  Opposition  as 
a  manoeuvre  of  any  kind.  It  is  so  precisely  what  it  purports  to  f 
be  that  even  the  cleverest  man  would  find  difficulty  in  misunder¬ 
standing  it.  It  was  the  product  in  part,  in  large  part,  of  the  ' 

elemental  emotions  aroused  by  the  death  of  King  Edward  and  1, 

the  accession  of  his  son.  But  it  was  also  brought  about  by  a 
strengthening  perception  that  the  alternative  to  a  Conference  was  i 
unlimited  chaos  and  tumult,  that  fight  as  it  might  no  one  Party 
could  permanently  twist  the  Constitution  of  this  country  to  serve 
merely  its  own  ends  and  interests,  that  the  ultimate  choice  was  | 
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between  an  enduring  settlement  by  consent  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  an  indefinite  era  of  barren  strife,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  patched  and  cobbled  Constitution  would  be  pulled  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  amid  the  contempt  of  Europe,  the  total  stop¬ 
page  of  all  social  reform,  and  the  dislocation  of  foreign  and 
Im{>crial  policy — until  at  last  the  sanity  of  the  nation  reasserted 
itself  over  the  frenzy  of  parties  and  forced  the  predestined  and 
iinescapable  compromise.  One  of  the  best  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  Conference  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  is  that 
all  parties  now'  realise  not  alone  the  folly  but  the  impossibility  of 
reaching,  or  attempting  to  reach,  a  final  conclusion  by  any  other 
method.  Sooner  or  later,  if  not  by  this  Conference  then  by  an¬ 
other,  this  issue  will  be  adjusted  in  accordance  w'ith  the  abiding 
and  impartial  good  sense  of  the  nation  and  not  to  gratify  the 
ambitions  of  any  one  faction.  That  at  least  is  certainty ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  it  must  work  powerfully  for  an  early  peace. 
The  Conference  could  hardly  be  stronger  in  its  personnel ;  it 
commands  a  well-nigh  unanimous  confidence  ;  it  meets  at  an  hour 
the  very  mournfulness  of  which  is  a  call  to  harmony,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  all  its  members  are  animated  by  a  single  desire 
to  find  a  lasting  and  equitable  solution.  When  neither  party  can 
lightly  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  a  rupture ;  when  the 
only  result  of  a  rupture  must  be  the  summoning  of  another  Con¬ 
ference  in  a  mood  yet  further  chastened  by  an  interval  of  unavail¬ 
ing  and  dishonouring  strife ;  when  each  side  in  its  heart  of  hearts 
must  welcome  the  chance  of  extricating  itself  from  positions  that 
are  equally  injurious  to  the  national  interests ;  when  the  success 
of  the  Conference  so  plainly  means  Constitutional  stability,  the 
preservation  of  the  Crown  from  an  enforced  and  odious  participa¬ 
tion  in  party  polemics,  and  the  strengthening  of  everything  that 
makes  for  the  prestige,  the  orderliness,  and  the  unity  of  the 
State ;  when  the  failure  of  the  Conference  not  less  plainly  spells 
the  renewal  of  futile  and  insensate  agitation,  exposes  us  to  the 
derision  of  the  world,  and  dooms  the  British  people  to  the  mad 
experiment  of  evolving  a  Constitution  from  a  welter  of  party  strife 
—an  experiment  so  manifestly  condemned  to  a  ludicrous  collapse 
than  when  at  last  we  abandon  it  it  will  be  to  find  ourselves 
precisely  where  we  are  to-day ;  when  these  are  the  conditions  and 
the  alternatives  surrounding  and  confronting  the  Conference,  one 
would  have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  moderating  spirit  of  British 
statesmanship  not  to  be  sanguine  of  the  issue. 

To  a  detached  onlooker  it  w'ould  seem  as  though  an  acceptable 
compromise  might  be  reached  if  it  were  agreed  that  the  Liberals 
henceforward,  so  far  as  a  paper  scheme  can  give  it  them,  must 
enjoy  as  good  a  chance  as  the  Conservatives  of  carrying  their 
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proposals  into  law.  That  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem.  ■ 

One  may  indeed  almost  lay  it  down  as  axiomatic  that  no  settle-  • 

ment  can  endure  or  ought  to  endure  which  does  not  ensure  to  * 

both  parties  an  equal  opportunity  and  identical  facilities  for  1 

writing  their  measures  on  the  Statute  Book.  Hitherto,  with  a  ■ 

calmness  which  may  come  to  bo  looked  back  upon  as  one  of  the  ' 

miracles  of  British  politics,  not  only  the  nation  but  Liberals 
themselves  have  acquiesced  in  the  overwhelming  predominance  of 
the  Conservative  Party  in  the  Upper  House.  Tt  was  regarded 
almost  as  a  law’  of  nature,  as  part  of  the  ordained  and  prescriptive 
order  of  things,  as  an  arrangement  which  a  few  might  grumble 
at  but  which  it  seemed  futile  for  any  to  challenge  a  outrance. 

Now,  however,  by  one  of  those  curious  leaps  of  thought  and 
feeling  that  make  a  long-tolerated  injustice  suddenly  intolerable, 
the  country  has  manifestly  flashed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
right,  that  it  is  not  for  the  well-being  of  the  State,  that  in  a 
Legislature  of  two  Chambers  one  of  those  Chambers  should  be 
permanently  under  the  control  of  a  single  party,  that  Liberalism 
should  bo  under  a  perpetual  ban  of  inferiority,  and  that  the 
Conservatives,  in  or  out  of  office,  should  possess  a  power  of  mould¬ 
ing  legislation  which  is  denied  to  their  opponents.  The  reality  of 
the  Liberal  grievance  under  this  head  and  the  necessity  of  finding 
a  remedy  for  it  are  to-day  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  the  system  i 
w’hich  has  hitherto  permitted  the  Conservatives  to  retrieve  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  reverses  sustained  at  the  polls  or  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  already  doomed.  Liberals  can  no  more  give  up 
the  fight  for  equality  of  opportunity  than  Germany  can  agree  to 
any  scheme  of  disarmament  which  would  stereotype  British 
ascendancy  at  sea  and  her  ow’n  relative  inferiority ;  and  the  ' 
country,  T  think,  may  be  said  to  have  endorsed  their  determination 
and  the  claim  founded  upon  it  as  valid  and  reasonable. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  equal  emphasis 
that  the  country,  while  approving  the  goal  which  Liberals  have 
in  view’,  condemns  the  route  they  have  chosen  to  reach  it.  It 
w’as,  I  suppose,  the  most  objectionable  route  they  could  possibly 
have  hit  upon,  short  of  proposing  to  abolish  the  Upper  House 
altogether.  The  Government’s  Veto  Resolutions  were,  indeed,  ^ 
an  extraordinary  example  of  the  excesses  into  which  a  party  can 
be  goaded  w’hen  irritated  by  w’hat  it  regards  as  persistently  unfair 
treatment.  They  left  untouched  every  shortcoming  that  moderate 
men  admit  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Lords — its  partisan¬ 
ship,  its  exaggerated  size,  its  aloofness  from  the  direct  and 
tangible  operation  of  public  opinion,  its  deference  to  the  views  i 
and  interests  of  a  particular  class,  its  indiscriminate  dependence 
upon  the  hereditary  principle.  All  these  defects  remained  not 
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merely  unremedied  but  unconsidered.  The  Government  coneen- 
trated  their  attention  on  the  problem  of  reducing  the  Upper  House 
to  a  state  little  removed  from  one  of  political  subjection.  Having 
long  and  right!}'  complained  that  the  Lords  never  rejected  Con¬ 
servative  measures  and  that  the  country  was  virtually  on  a  Single- 
Chamber  basis  when  the  Conservatives  were  in  jxtwer,  the 
Liberals  proceeded  to  equalise  matters  by  whittling  down  the 
Uplier  Chamber  to  an  impartiality  of  imiX)tence  and  by  removing 
the  only  effective  obstacle  that  stood  between  a  chance  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Statute  Book.  Finding  the 
House  of  Lords  a  sham  for  all  the  normal  purposes  of  a  Second 
Chamber  when  the  Conservatives  w’ere  in  office,  they  set  about 
making  it  a  sham  whatever  party  was  in  office.  Their  method  of 
putting  the  two  chief  parties  on  an  equal  footing  was  to  duplicate 
one  of  the  most  obvious  weaknesses  of  our  Constitutional  system 
and  to  insist  on  sharing  in  an  advantage  the  illegitimate  and 
mischievous  character  of  which  no  one  had  denounced  more 
heartily  than  themselves.  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  on 
with  an  analysis  of  the  Government’s  scheme.  It  would  certainly 
have  effected  its  object,  but  it  would  have  done  so  in  the  worst 
|X)ssible  way.  There  is  the  less  reason  to  continue  discussing  it 
at  this  juncture  because  everyone  must  have  felt  that  the  moment 
the  Confci-ence  became  a  reality  the  Veto  Eesolutions  passed 
into  the  lumber-room  of  history  and  are  never  likely  to  reappear 
in  anything  like  their  original  form.  It  is  clear  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  supported,  as  I  cannot  help  thinking,  by  the  best 
opinion  of  the  nation,  will  never  accept  them  as  they  stand ;  and 
though  reasonable  men  sitting  round  a  table  have  frequently 
proved  able  to  “solder  close  impossibilities  and  make  them  kiss,” 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  in  this  case  any  compromise 
is  practicable.  What  is  urgently  needed  is  that  the  Liberals 
should  approach  the  central  problem  from  a  wholly  new  direction 
and  should  recognise  that  the  equality  of  opjiortunity  they  are  in 
search  of  cannot  be  obtained  by  abridging  the  powers  of  the  Upper 
House.  The  Conservatives  will  not  assent  to  it ;  the  country  will 
not  support  it ;  and  to  persist  in  any  such  plan  is  to  wreck  the 
Conference  and  to  make  the  Constitution  the  shuttlecock  of 
parties.  Some  other  scheme  must  be  devised  for  guaranteeing 
to  Liberalism  the  same  Parliamentary  freedom  as  its  opponents 
possess.  Many  such  schemes  might  be  suggested,  some  of  which, 
by  providing  for  conferences  between  the  two  Houses,  might 
even  leave  the  Lords  as  it  is;  but  the  best  of  them  all,  the  one 
with  the  greatest  promise  of  permanence  though  at  the  same  time 
the  one  most  difficult  to  work  out  in  detail,  might  quite  con¬ 
ceivably  involve  the  substitution  of  the  elective  for  the  hereditary 
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principle  and  the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  which  a  Liberal 
majority  would  be  as  much  an  electoral  possibility  as  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  majority.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  the  Veto 
Resolutions  should  be  looked  upon  not  as  final  and  sacrosanct 
ordinances  but  simply  as  means  to  an  end ;  that  the  end  is  the 
readjustment , of  the  British  system  with  a  view  to  putting  all 
parties  on  an  equal  and  impartial  footing ;  and  that  so  long  as 
this  end  is  attained  Liberals  may  fairly  be  invited  to  keep  an 
open  mind  on  the  question  of  means  and  not  to  treat  the  Veto 
Resolutions  as  the  last  word  in  the  matter. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  one  Resolution  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  abandon  or  pare  down  ;  and  that  is  the  one  gagging  the 
Lords  on  finance.  I  have  so  recently  and  at  such  length  set  forth 
in  this  Review  the  reasons  for  vesting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  supreme  and  unfettered  control  of  finance  that  I  need  not  now 
cover  the  same  ground  again.  There  is  the  less  occasion  to  do  so 
as  the  Unionists  are  clearly  prepared  to  yield  the  point  so  long 
as  tacking  is  precisely  defined  and  so  long  as  the  Speaker  is  not 
called  upon  to  bear  the  sole  and  most  irksome  and  dangerous  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  deciding  whether  a  given  Money  Bill  contains  or 
does  not  contain  non-financial  matter.  The  principle  of  the 
financial  predominance  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  principle 
of  a  strong  Second  Chamber  with  powers  not  only  of  amendment 
and  delay  but  of  rejection  ;  and  the  principle  of  all  parties  enjoying 
an  equality  of  legislative  opportunity,  are  the  three  principles,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  that  form  a  solid  basis  for  settlement. 

Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  GERMAN  WORKING  MAN. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  working  men’s  deputations  have  lately 
travelled  through  Germany  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether 
the  working  man  fares  better  under  Protection  or  under  Free 
Trade.  Their  Reports,  which  are  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  will 
no  doubt,  teem  wdth  interesting  and  valuable  facts  and  shrewd 
observations,  but  they  may  fail  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  German  industrial  conditions  as  a  whole.  Therefore  the 
following  pages  should  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  wish  to 
focus  the  industrial  conditions  of  modern  Germany  in  their 
entirety,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
this  country. 

Whether  the  workers  of  a  nation  are  prosperous  or  not  depends, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  productivity  of  the  national  industries, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  people  wdiich  produces  much  will  be 
able  to  consume  much.  In  the  second  place,  the  prosperity  of 
the  workers  depends  upon  the  adequate  expansion  of  the  national 
industries,  for  every  year  adds  to  the  existing  population  fresh 
numbers  who  have  to  be  housed,  clothed,  and  fed,  whilst  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  of  luxury  creates  constantly  new 
wants  among  the  citizens.  As  great,  but  stagnant,  industries 
cannot  provide  for  a  rapidly  increasing  population  with  rapidly 
increasing  w’ants,  the  masses  of  the  people  can  be  prosperous 
only  if  the  national  industries  are  so  vigorously  expanding  that 
they  are  able  to  provide  the  additional  employment  and  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  constantly  called  for. 

Germany  introduced  Protection  in  1879.  Let  us  compare 
German  and  British  industrial  conditions,  taking  as  starting- 
point  1880,  wherever  the  figures  for  that  year  are  available. 

The  great  productive  industries  are  four  in  number  :  mining, 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  trade.  Germany,  like  Great  Britain, 
mines  principally  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  production  of  these  has, 
according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries  (Cd. 
5,053),  progressed  as  follows  in  the  tw'o  countries  :  — 
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In  1880  Great  Britain  produced  150  per  cent,  more  coal  and  I  * 
160  per  cent,  more  iron  ore  than  Germany.  Things  have  changed  I 
since  then.  In  1908  Great  Britain  produced  60  per  cent,  less  iron  I 
ore  than  Germany,  and  her  superiority  in  the  production  of  coal  F 
has  shrunk  to  a  paltry  20  per  cent.,  and  threatens  to  be  a  tliinir  |  i 
of  the  past  in  a  few  years.  On  balance.  Great  Britain  exports  I  1 
60,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  whilst  Germany  exports  onlv  i 
10,000,000  tons.  Hence  it  appears  that  Germany  has  already 
overtaken  Great  Britain  in  the  consumption  of  coal.  In  value  ' 
Germany’s  mining  production  has,  according  to  the  Statistical  * 
Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries,  increased  in  value  as  follows:— 
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In  value  Germany’s  mining  production  has  grown  five-fold 
during  the  twenty-eight  years  under  review. 

As  the  manufacturing  industries  are  based  on  the  use  of  coal, 
iron  and  steam,  the  manufacturing  eminence  and  progress  of  a 
country  can  best  be  measured  by  the  national  consumption  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  by  the  power  of  its  steam  engines.  As  regards 
the  consumption  of  coal  and  iron,  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
compare  as  follows  :  — 
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7,749,2:13 

2,713,<XX) 

6,176,673 

1890  .. 

.  90,798,000 

152,876,0(X» 

4,651,tXH) 

7,904,214 

4,940,0(X) 

6,824,9-25 

1900  .. 

.  149,804,000 

179,083,000 

8,507,<XX) 

8,959,691 

9,106,000 

7,705,-201 

1907  .. 

.  208,195,000 

195,466,000 

12,875,0<X1 

10,114,0<X) 

13,016,(K>0 

8,273,0.1'} 

In  1880  Great  Britain  consumed  72,000,000  tons  of  coal  more 
than  Germany.  In  1907  she  consumed  13,000,000  tons  of  coal 
less  than  Germany.  In  1880  Great  Britain  produced  5,000,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  more  than  Germany.  In  1907  she  produced 
2,800,000  tons  less  than  Germany.  In  1880  Great  Britain  con¬ 
sumed  3,500,000  tons  of  iron  more  than  Germany.  In  1907  she 
consumed  4,700,000  tons  less  than  Germany.  As  the  German 
people  use  much  wood  for  fuel,  and  require,  besides  less  coal  for 
their  closed  stoves  than  Englishmen  do  for  their  open  fires,  the 
difference  in  Germany’s  favour  is  far  greater  than  appears  from 
the  foregoing  figures. 

Whilst,  since  the  introduction  of  Protection,  Germany’s  coal 
consumption  has  quadrupled,  and  her  iron  consumption  has  quin- 


I 
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tiipled,  the  power  of  her  engines  has  increased  even  more  rapidly, 
as  the  figures  for  Prussia  and  Bavaria  show  ;  — 


1887 

1895 

1909 


Horse  Power  of  Stationary  Steam  Engines. 


In  Prussia. 

.  887,780 

. 2,  .358, 175 

.  5,768,010 


In  Bavaria. 

1879  . 

1889  . 

1908  . 


70,678 

124,680 

428,253 


Since  the  introduction  of  Protection  the  engine-power  of  Ger¬ 
many  has  grown  no  less  than  six-fold.  Unfortunately,  economic 
science,  as  distinguished  from  barren  economic  theory,  has  been 
very  greatly  neglected  in  this  country.  Hence  no  statistics  of 
steam  engines  similar  to  those  published  in  Germany  are 
available  for  Great  Britain,  and  w^e  are  spared  a  comparison 
which  probably  w'ould  be  exceedingly  humiliating  to  this  country. 
The  figures  given  show  that  the  engine-power  of  Germany  has 
increased  enormously  since  the  introduction  of  Protection,  and 
as  her  new  machines  are  better,  and  therefore  more  productive, 
than  her  old  ones,  and  do  not  stand  idle,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  industrial  production  of  Germany  has  grown 
at  least  six-fold  during  thirty  years  of  Protection. 

If  we  now^  turn  to  agriculture ,  w'e  find  that  the  German  harvest 
has  increased  as  follows  : — 


The  German  Harvest. 
Tons. 


Rye. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Sugar. 

Hay. 

1880 ... 

4,952,525 

2,345,278 

4,228,128 

19,466,242 

415,000 

19,56.3,388 

1890  ... 

5,868,078 

2,8.30,921 

4,913,544 

23,320,983 

1,261,000 

18,859,888 

1900  ... 

8,550,659 

3,841,165 

7,091,930 

40,585,317 

1,795,000 

23,116,276 

1908  ... 

10,736,874 

3,767,767 

7,694,833 

46,342,726 

2,139,000 

27,076,097 

During  the  twenty-eight  years  under  review,  when  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  her  mines  and  the  output  of  her  manufacturing  industries 
have  grown  about  sixfold,  the  rural  industries  of  Germany  have 
not  decayed  as  have  our  own.  On  the  contrary,  her  soil  produces 
now  twice  the  quantity  of  bread  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  five 
times  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  it  produced  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Protection.  During  the  same  period  British  agriculture 
has  rapidly  decayed,  “owing  to  our  industrial  prosperity,’’  as  the 
Free  Traders  tell  us,  and  all  our  crops,  from  wheat  to  hops,  have 
shrunk  most  lamentably,  and  have  caused  millions  of  British 
acres  to  be  deserted  by  the  plough  and  to  revert  to  aboriginal 
grass  land. 

The  increase  of  Germany’s  meat  production  during  the  last 
three  decades  is  no  less  surprising  than  the  increase  of  her  crops. 
Her  meat  production  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  her  population,  as  the  following  table  indicates  :  — 
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Population  of  Germany. 

Cattle  in  Germany. 

Pigs  in  Germany 

1873 

41,564,000 

15,776,702 

7,124,088 

1883 

46,016,000 

15,786,764 

9,206,195 

1892 

50,266,000 

17,555,834 

12,174,442 

1897 

53,569,000 

18,490,772 

...  14,274,557 

1900 

56,046,000 

18,939,692 

16,807,014 

1904 

59,475,000 

19,331,568 

...  18,920,666 

1907 

62,083,000 

20,630,544 

...  22,146,532 

It  will  be  noticed  that  between  1873  and  1907  the  population  I 
of  Germany  has  increased  by  50  per  cent.  During  the  same  I 
period  the  number  of  her  cattle  has  increased  by  33  per  cent.,  I 
and  that  of  her  pigs  by  no  less  than  200  per  cent.  Pork  is  the  I 
favourite  meat  of  the  German  workers,  whilst  mutton  is  little  I 
esteemed  by  them.  In  beef  and  pork  combined  Germany  now  > 
produces,  per  head  of  population,  twice  as  much  meat  as  she 
did  thirty  years  ago.  Her  meat  production  has  so  greatly  increased  I 
that  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  meat  con-  " 
sumption  of  her  people,  has  become  practically  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  foreign  meat  supplies  during  the  very  time  when  our 
meat  production  has  remained  stationary,  and  we  have  become  }» 
dangerously  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  meat  we  eat.  A  comparison  of  British  and  German  live 
stock  is  humiliating.  In  1907  Great  Britain  possessed  only 
11,630,142  cattle  and  3,967,163  pigs. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  according  to  the  international  statistics 
published  in  the  Year-Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  ; 
Agriculture  for  1908,  Germany  produces  one-third  of  the  world’s  jp 
potato  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  this  enormous  crop  is  used  as  j 

follows  : —  j 

12,000,000  tons  for  human  food.  i 

17,600,000  tons  for  fodder. 

2,500,000  tons  for  making  spirit.  I 

1,400,000  tons  for  making  starch.  f 

5,200,000  tons  for  seed.  ' 

5,000,000  tons  for  loss  and  waste.  i 

Total  ...  43,700,000  ! 

The  British  potato  crop  amounted  in  1907  to  5,223,973  tons,  j 
The  whole  of  the  United  .Kingdom  produces,  therefore,  merely 
as  much  potatoes  as  Germany  uses  every  year  for  seed  alone. 
According  to  the  American  statistics,  Germany  produces  one-  1 
sixth  of  the  world’s  sugar.  She  raises  yearly  from  12,000,000  [ 

tons  to  15,000,000  tons  of  sugar  beet,  which  furnish  2,000,000  | 

tons  of  sugar  and  10,000,000  tons  of  fodder,  which,  like  the  bulk  j 
of  the  potato  harvest,  is  converted  into  pig  meat.  Germany’s  | 
22,000,000  pigs  are  merely  a  bye-product  of  her  intensive  agri¬ 
culture.  1 1 

As  all  trade  is  exchange,  the  greatness  of  a  nation’s  trade  cannot  i ! 
fairly  be  measured  by  its  foreign  trade  alone,  as  our  Free  Traders  | 
do,  especially  as  the  home  trade  is  far  more  important  than  is  the  i 
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foreign  trade,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany.  The 
German  home  trade  is  carried  largely  by  water,  and  its  increase 
during  the  last  three  decades  may  be  gauged  from  the  following 
figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  Eoyal  Commission  Report  on 
Waterways  (Cd.  4,811)  and  the  German  Statistical  Year-Book  :  — 

Ton-miles  on  Ton-miles  on  Carrying  capacity  of 

German  railways.  German  waterways.  German  Inland  shipping. 

1875  ...  6,758,000,000  ...  1,798,000,000  ...  1877  ...  1,379,22-2  tons. 

1885  ...  10,292,000,000  ...  2,976,000,000  ...  1887  ...  2,100,705  „ 

1895  ...  16,430,000,000  ...  4,650,000,000  ...  1897  ...  3,370.447  ,, 

1905  ...  27,652,000,000  ...  9,.300, 000,000  ...  1907  ...  5,914,020  „ 

■  During  the  last  thirty  years  Germany’s  railway  freight  traffic 
has  increased  by  more  than  300  per  cent.,  Germany’s  inland 
waterways  traffic  has  increased  hy  more  than  400  per  cent.,  and 
the  tonnage  of  her  inland  shipping  has  increased  by  more  than 
300  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  a  comparison  of  Germany’s  home 
trade,  as  given  in  these  figures,  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
j  impossible,  owing  to  the  deplorable  defectiveness  of  our  statistics, 
j  Still,  the  rudimentary  British  figures  existing  suffice  to  show  that, 

!  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  railway  freight  traffic  of  Great 
!  Britain  has  grown  little  compared  with  that  of  Germany,  whilst 
!  our  canal  traffic  has  remained  stationary.  How  enormous  is  the 

I  German  home  trade  may  he  seen  from  the  fact  that,  in  1907,  the 

German  merchant  marine  measured  2,629,093  tons  net.  Hence 
^  Germany’s  inland  fleet  vastly  exceeds  in  carrying  capacity  her 
r  great  ocean  fleet.  Our  inland  shipping,  with  its  toy  barges,  is 
!  quite  insignificant,  and  here,  again,  the  absence  of  exact  statis- 
J  tical  information  must  be  deplored. 

Free  Traders  never  tire  of  assuring  us  that  Protection  makes 
^  production  dear,  that  it  thus  hampers  the  sale  of  domestic  manu¬ 
factures  in  foreign  markets,  and  “destroys”  the  export  trade. 
Since  1879  the  exportation  of  German  manufactures  has  increased 
as  follows — 

i  £ 


1880  . 

.  8.3,500,000 

1890  . 

.  107,440,000 

1900  . 

.  149,100,000 

1907  . 

.  231,900,000 

1  The  foregoing  figures  prove  that  Germany’s  foreign  trade  also  is 
exceedingly  prosperous  and  rapidly  expanding.  During  the  period 
1886-1907,  when  Germany’s  manufactured  exports  have  increased 
by  no  less  than  280  per  cent.,  the  manufactured  exports  of  Great 
I  Britain  have  increased  by  only  70  per  cent. 

I  The  statistics  given  prove  that  in  all  the  productive  industries, 
I  in  mining,  manufacture,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  Germany’s 
progress  is  stupendous,  that  Germany  has  overtaken  Great  Britain 
1  in  industrial  production ,  although  v,c  are  still  supreme  in  cotton 
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and  shipping ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  German  people 
must  have  fully  participated  in  this  enormous  expansion  of 
national  wealth  production  and  consequent  prosperity. 

Whether  the  masses  of  the  people,  of  whom  the  majority  are 
wage-earners,  are  prosperous  or  not,  depends  on  three  factors: 
employment,  wages,  cost  of  living.  Each  of  these  three  factors 
will  be  separately  considered. 

Unemployment  appears  to  be  many  times  larger  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  Germany.  According  to  the  statistics  of  unem¬ 
ployment  among  Trade  Unionists,  published  by  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  there  are,  as  a  rule,  from  three  to  four  unemployed 
workers  in  Great  Britain  to  every  single  unemployed  worker  in 
Germany.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  working  men  leave  their 
country  chiefly  through  lack  of  employment.  A  comparison  of 
the  emigration  statistics  of  the  two  countries  shows  that  there  are, 
as  a  rule,  from  ten  to  twelve  British  emigrants  to  every  single 
German  emigrant.  The  harrowing  tale  of  the  British  emigration 
statistics,  and  of  the  British  statistics  of  unemployment  among 
Trade  Unionists,  is  amply  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
British  decennial  censuses  with  the  German  industrial  censuses 
of  1892,  1895,  and  1907.  Unfortunately,  the  British  censuses 
and  the  German  industrial  censuses  are  not  strictly  comparable. 
They  have  been  taken  in  different  years,  and  different  classifica¬ 
tions  have  been  adopted  in  the  two  countries.  Still,  the  existing 
figures  suffice  to  show  how  employment  has  changed  in  certain 
important  and  comparable  industries  of  the  two  countries  during 
a  considerable  space  of  time. 


Employment  in  certain  Trades  in  Germany. 


Metal 

Machinery 

Textile 

Building 

Agriculture. 

Trades. 

Trades. 

Trades. 

Trades. 

1882 

...  459,713 

...  356,089  ... 

910,089  .. 

533,511  ... 

8,236,496 

189.') 

...  862,0.35 

...  .385,223  ... 

945,191  .. 

.  1,35.3,637  ... 

8,292,692 

1907 

...  1,186,099 

...  907,048  ... 

1,057,243  .. 

.  1,905,987  ... 

9,883,257 

Employment  in  Certain  Trades  in  England  and  Wales. 

Iron 

and  Steel 
Trades. 

Engineering 

Trades. 

Textile 

Trades. 

Building 

Trades. 

Agriculture. 

1881 

...  200,667 

...  217,096  ... 

913,602  . 

686,999  ... 

1,199,827 

1891 

...  202,406 

...  292,239  ... 

959,617  . 

701,284  ... 

1,099,572 

1901 

...  216,0'22 

?  Classification 

898,655  . 

945,875  ... 

988,340 

changed. 

A 

comparison 

of  the  two  tables  is  most  interesting. 

It  shows 

that  during  the  period  covered  by  the  last  three  censuses,  the 
German  metal  trades  have  provided  employment  for  720,000  addi¬ 
tional  workers,  whilst  the  English  iron  and  steel  trades  have  pro¬ 
vided  work  for  only  1 5 ,000  additional  workers ;  that  the  German 
machinery  trades  have  provided  employment  for  no  less  than 
550,000  additional  workers;  that  the  workers  in  the  building 
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trade  have  increased  by  1,370,000  in  Germany,  and  by  only 
■260,000  in  England ;  that  the  workers  in  the  textile  trades  have 
increased  by  150,000  in  Germany,  and  have  decreased  by  25,000 
in  England;  that  agricnlture  provides  work  for  1,600,000  addi¬ 
tional  workers  in  Germany,  and  for  200,000  fewer  workers  in 
England.  Further  figures,  which  I  refrain  from  giving  through 
lack  of  space,  confirm  the  tale  of  vastly  increased  employment  in 
Germany,  and  of  slowly  and  inadequately  increasing,  stagnant,  or 
shrinking  employment  in  Great  Britain. 

The  British  population  increases  by  only  400,000  a  year,  whilst 
the  German  population  increases  by  no  less  than  900,000  a  year. 
Notwithstanding  our  relatively  small  increase  in  population, 
between  200,000  and  300,000  people  emigrate  on  balance  every 
year  from  this  country,  whilst  Germany,  with  her  immense 
increase  in  population,  has  an  emigration  of  from  20,000  to  30,000 
only.  On  balance  she  has  no  emigration,  but  receives  instead 
from  50,000  to  100,000  people  a  year  from  abroad,  immigration 
exceeding  emigration  by  these  numbers.  The  census  figures 
given  in  these  pages  supply  an  explanation  of  this  strange  pheno¬ 
menon  which  must  be  alarming  to  every  British  patriot.  People 
flee  from  this  country  by  the  hundred  thousand,  as  from  a  stricken 
land,  through  lack  of  work,  whilst  they  migrate  into  Germany  by 
the  hundred  thousand,  being  attracted  thereto  by  regular  employ¬ 
ment  and  good  wages.  In  some  districts  of  Germany  the  amount 
spent  in  wages  has  trebled  and  quadrupled  within  tw^enty  years. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Dortmund  Mining  Society  for  1906, 
the  wages  paid  to  the  Dortmund  coal-miners  have  increased  from 
13.859,423  in  1886  to  118,942,579  in  1906.  Those  paid  to  the 
coal-miners  of  Upper  Silesia  have  increased  from  1981,995  in 
1886  to  14,110,626  in  1906.  Those  paid  to  the  coal-miners  in 
the  Saar  district  have  increased  from  1999,840  in  1886  to 
£■•2,745,099  in  1906.  We  cannot  wonder  that  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  coal-miners  in  Germany  are  foreigners — Bussians, 
Poles,  Austrians,  Italians,  &c. 

The  price  of  labour,  like  the  price  of  all  commodities,  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  Hence  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  great  demand  for  labour  of  every  kind  which  prevails 
in  Germany  has  raised  general  wages  very  greatly  in  that  country, 
whilst  the  insufficient  demand  for  labour  in  Great  Britain  not 
only  drives  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  every  year  out 
of  the  country,  but  has  depressed  general  British  wages  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  German  level.  In  1908  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
issued  a  report  on  German  industrial  conditions  (Cd.  4,032),  in 
which  we  were  informed  that  wages  are  considerably  higher  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  Germany.  That  report  has  been  widely 
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quoted  by  the  Free  Trade  Press.  It  contained  summary  compari¬ 
sons  of  German  and  British  wages  in  general,  but  the  calculations 
supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade  were  utterly  fallacious  and  mis¬ 
leading,  because  the  wage-figures  given  are  restricted  to  the  skilled 
workers  in  a  few  selected  industries.  The  summary  comparisons 
supplied  are  not  by  any  means  representative  of  the  prevailing 
general  wages.  For  every  skilled  worker  in  Germany  and  in 
Great  Britain  there  are  six  or  seven  unskilled  workers.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  was  unscientific,  unfair,  and  inadmissible  to  compare 
merely  the  wages  of  a  small,  but  in  Great  Britain  highly  favoured.  ? 
minority,  and  treat  these  wages  as  wages  representative  of  1 
generally  prevailing  wages.  f 

Whilst  it  is  true  that  in  a  few  trades,  such  as  those  selected  | 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  comparison  in  the  report  mentioned,  i  i 
the  nominal  wages  of  the  skilled  workers,  that  is,  wages  which  |J 
leave  out  of  account  loss  through  unemployment  and  short  time,  i 

may  be  higher  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Germany,  the  general  j 

level  of  wages,  and  especially  of  real  wages,  is  certainly  lower, 
because  the  wages  of  the  numerically  far  more  important  iin-  j 
skilled  wwkers  are  considerably  higher  in  Germany  than  in  Great  I 
Britain.  In  this  country  skilled  w'orkers  receive  approximately 
twice  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  workers  owing  to  the  strength  of  ' 
the  firmly  established  Trade  Unions,  which  artificially  restrict  the 
supply  of  labour.  In  Germany  the  Trade  Unions  are  of  very  fi 

recent  date,  and  as  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing 

abnormally  high  w’ages  for  their  members,  as  the  British  Trade  j 
Unions  have  done,  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  is  very  slight.  How-  small  this  difference  is  may  I 
be  seen  from  a  report,  “Household  Budgets  in  Families  of  Small  I 
INIeans,”  which  was  published  by  the  German  Statistical  Office  in  | 
1909.  From  that  publication  w’e  learn  that  the  following  average  | 
w’ages — not  nominal  wages,  but  real  w’ages  actually  earned  in  the  ; 
course  of  a  whole  year,  which  allow  for  short  time  and  unemploy¬ 
ment — were  received  in  the  cases  investigated  :  — 

£  s.  d.  8.  d.  'j 

Skilled  workers  .  78  9  5  per  year  or  30  2  per  week. 

Unskilled  workers  ...  65  3  0  ,,  or  25  1  ,, 

Dockers .  79  12  11  ,,  or  30  7  ,, 

Road  workers  .  60  14  11  ,,  or  23  4  ,, 

General  labourers .  67  5  8  ,,  or  25  11  ,, 

Whilst  on  an  average  British  skilled  workers  in  full  employ  earn  j 
from  305.  to  355.  per  week,  British  unskilled  workers  earn  only 
from  185.  to  225.  per  week.  Possibly  the  average  level  of  wages 
among  skilled  Unionist  workers  is  slightly  higher  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  Germany,  owdng  to  the  strength  of  the  British  Trade  | 
Unions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  level  of  wages  among  ^ 
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unskilled  workers  is  certainly  considerably  higher  in  Germany 
than  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  greater  demand  for,  and  the 
consequent  scarcity  of,  labour. 

That  the  wages  of  many  German  workers,  especially  of  non- 
Unionists,  who  form  the  vast  majority,  are  higher  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  British  wages,  has  been  stated  by  many  competent 
authorities.  The  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Elber- 
feld  of  1908  stated  :  “Wages  in  Germany  are,  in  numerous 
instances,  higher  than  wages  in  England.”  The  report  of  the 
Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  1908  complained  that  the  ready¬ 
made  clothes  trade  was  leaving  Berlin  for  London  “because  wages 
are  lower  in  London  than  in  Berlin.”  The  report  of  the  British 
Consul  in  Frankfurt  of  1908  said  :  “When  recently  some  im¬ 
portant  chemical  works  were  meditating  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  directorate  of  the  German 
company  decided,  after  minute  inquiries,  so  to  prepare  the  plans 
of  the  new  factory  that  various  branches  of  their  German  manu¬ 
facture  could  later  be  transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom,  because 
the  workman’s  wages  are,  at  the  present  moment,  considerably 
lower  in  England  than  in  Germany.”  The  report  of  1909  of  the 
British  Consul  in  Frankfurt,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  a  Free  Trader, 
stated  ;  “  A  report  from  a  prominent  firm  in  the  colour-printing 
trade  runs  as  follows  :  ‘  While  years  back  the  wages  paid  to 
printers  in  Germany  were  considerably  less  than  those  paid  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  should  say  that  to-day  little,  if  any, 
difference  exists  bctw^een  the  earnings  of  the  average  printer  in 
the  two  countries  ;  while,  w'ith  regard  to  the  specially  skilled  colour 
printer,  we  should  say  that,  if  anything,  the  German  to-day  is  in 
receipt  of  a  higher  wage  than  the  same  calibre  man  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  net  result  is,  that  w^hereas  years  ago  fairly  good 
colour  printed  work  might  be  procured  from  Germany  at  a  saving 
when  compared  with  British  wwk  of  the  same  quality,  this  differ¬ 
ence  has  entirely  vanished  to-day,  with  the  very  natural  result 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  work  which  used  to  go  to 
Germany  is  now  placed  with  British  firms.’  A  report  from  a 
prominent  brewing  concern  in  the  North,  one  of  the  partners  of 
which  has  given  special  attention  to  the  question  of  comparative 
wages,  assures  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  whatsoever  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  German  workmen  in  the  brewing  business  are  decidedly 
better  paid  than  the  British.  In  the  paper  industry  a  similar 
impression  prevails.”  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  many  millions  of  unskilled  workers  who  receive  a 
higher  wage  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain,  the  general  level 
of  wages— the  national  real  wages  as  distinguished  from  the 
nominal  Trade  Union  wages— are  considerably  higher  in  Germany 
than  in  Great  Britain.  - 
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How  groatly  German  wages  in  certain  trades  have  risen  since 
1879,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  interesting  figures,  furnished 
by  an  official  German  statistician,  Mr.  Kuezynski,  in  1909  :  — 


Daily  Average  W'ages  ik  Marks. 


Dortmund 

Minors. 

Rostock 

Brick¬ 

Berlin 

Brick¬ 

Berlin 

Carpen¬ 

Hamburg 
Brick - 

Elberfeld 

Brick¬ 

W’orker.s 

at 

layers. 

layers. 

ters. 

•  layers. 

layers. 

Knipp’s. 

1879 

..  2-55  ... 

3-20  .. 

.  — 

...  2-50 

— 

3  00  ... 

3  02 

1884 

..  3  08  ... 

3-20  . 

3-75 

— 

...  5-00  ... 

300  ... 

3'')o 

1889 

..  3-42  .. 

4  00  . 

5-50 

...  3  87 

...  6-(K)  ... 

3-50  ... 

3 '83 

1894 

.  3-73  .. 

4-20  . 

5  "25 

...  4-83 

...  6  00  ... 

3-80  ... 

4 '06 

1899 

..  4-84  .. 

4-40  . 

5-40 

...  4-83 

...  6-00  ... 

4  51  .. 

4-72 

1904 

..  4-78  .. 

4-70  . 

6-30 

...  6-28 

...  6-30  ... 

4-60  ... 

.  4-88 

1907 

..  5-98  .. 

5-30  . 

6-75 

— 

...  7-20  ... 

5-41  .. 

5 ’35 

Those  who  believe  that  the  German  workers  are  poor  mav 
argue  :  “It  may  be  true  that  employment  is  very  good  and  that 
wages  have  risen  very  substantially  in  Germany,  but,  owing  to 
Protection,  the  cost  of  food  has  risen  more  than  have  wages,  so 
that  the  German  workers  are  worse  off  than  they  w’ere,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  rise  in  money  w^ages.”  Some  support  for  this 
argument  is  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  report  on  German 
labour  conditions  (Cd.  4,03-2),  which  gives  the  following  surpris¬ 
ingly  high  percentages  of  income  spent  on  food  among  the  German 
workers  :  — 


Income  of  German  workers 
per  week. 


Percentage  of  income 
spent  on  food. 


«.  .1. 
25  to  30 
30  to  35 
35  to  40 


62  per  cent. 
59  per  cent. 
58  per  cent. 


The  Board  of  Trade  report  is  unreliable  and  misleading,  not 
only  as  regards  German  wages  but  also  as  regards  cost  of  food. 
Therefore  the  report  of  the  German  Statistical  Office,  “House¬ 
hold  Budgets  in  Families  of  Small  Means,”  published  in  1909, 
makes  the  damning  statement,  “The  summary  of  the  Yellow 
Book  on  German  labour  conditions,  published  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  correct  representation 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  ‘  average  ’  or  ‘  typical  ’  German 
working-men’s  households,”  and,  after  a  searching  investigation 
of  German  working-class  expenditure  covering  a  whole  year,  it 
summarised  the  percentages  of  working  men’s  expenditure,  as 
found  by  twelve  months’  actual  book-keeping,  as  follows  :  — 

'  Skilled  Industrial  Unskilled  Industrial 


Workers.  >•—  Workers. 

Percent.  ••••  -  '■  Percent. 

Percentage  of  Income  spent  on  food ...  51-5  ..  ...  52 '8 

,,  ,,  clothing  ...  11-2  .  lO'G 

,,  ,,  ,,  rent  *'...  16-8  .  18-4 

j,  '  M  M  fire  and  light  4'2  ...  ...  4'1 

,,  n  >)  health, 

education,  newspapers,  fares, 

taxes,  amusements  .  ...  16-3  14-1 

100-0  100-0 
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The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  not  only  greatly  understated 
German  wages,  but  has  evidently  equally  grossly  overstated  the 
German  working-man’s  expenditure  on  food. 

Whilst  the  British  Board  of  Trade  estimated  that  the  British 
workers  spend  from  61  per  cent,  to  66  per  cent,  of  their  income 
on  food,  the  German  Statistical  Office  calculated,  from  hundreds 
of  budgets  kept  during  a  whole  year,  that  the  German  workers 
spend  only  from  51‘5  per  cent,  to  52’8  per  cent,  on  food.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  percentage  of  income  spent  on  food 
is  greatest  among  the  poorest  workers.  The  official  figures  given 
by  the  German  and  British  Government  Departments  indicate 
clearly,  firstly,  that  the  German  working  men  are  better  off  than 
the  British  working  men,  and  secondly,  that  food  is,  on  the  whole, 
considerably  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain. 

Tf  the  cost  of  food  had  risen  more  than  wages,  the  consumption 
of  food,  and  especially  of  the  more  expensive  kinds  of  food,  should 
have  declined  in  Germany.  That  this  is  not  the  case  appears  from 
the  White  Books  published  by  the  German  Ministry  of  Finance 
in  1008,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  :  — 

Average  Cosscmptiox  per  Head  of  Population. 

In  kilogrammes. 


Rve. 

Wheat. 

Bariev. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

1879 

1251 

50-6 

40-6 

85-3 

-281-2 

1889 

106-4 

56-2 

50-6 

7-84 

4-23  1 

1899 

144-6 

89-8 

69-5 

..  116-9 

581-1 

19<K) 

143-5 

94-4 

82-5 

..  1-26-3 

592-6 

It  will  bo  observed  that  between  1879  and  1906  the  consump¬ 
tion  per  head  of  population  of  all  the  staple  vegetable  foods  has 
greatly  increased.  The  increase  is  smallest  in  rye,  which  furnishes 
the  so-called  black  bread,  and  greatest  in  wheat,  which  is  prin¬ 
cipally  consumed  in  the  form  of  rolls,  fancy  bread,  and  cake.  The 
consumption  of  beer  per  head  has  increased  from  85  litres  per 
head  in  1879-83  to  118  litres  per  head  in  1904-7.  As  regards 
meat,  there  are  available  only  statistics  regarding  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  beef  and  pork  in  Saxony,  which  show  the  following  :  — 

Consumption  of  Meat,  Exclusive  of  Veal,  Mutton,  Poultry,  and  Game, 

IN  Saxony. 


1880 

In  Kilogrammes. 

Beef.  Pork. 

11-1  ...  18-1 

Total. 
29  2 

1890 

14-0 

206 

34-6 

1900 

15-2 

-27-9 

43-1 

1907 

14-4 

27-9 

42-3 

During  the  period  of  Protection  the  consumption  of  beef  and 
pork  has  grown  by  50  per  cent.,  not  only  in  Saxony  but  through¬ 
out  Germany,  and  the  German  Ministry  of  Finance  published  in 
its  White  Books  of  1908  an  estimate  showing  that  the  German 
population  consumes  55  kilogrammes  of  meat  of  all  kinds  per  head 
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per  year,  as  compared  with  only  52 ‘2  kilogrammes  per  head  per  i 
year  for  the  British  population. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  living  has  lately  considerably  increased 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain.  However,  whilst  during 
this  period  of  rising  prices  wages  have  remained  stationary,  or 
have  declined,  in  this  country,  they  have  in  Germany  advanced 
much  more  rapidly  than  has  the  cost  of  living.  On  this  point  the 
Hanover  chamber  of  Commerce  reported  in  1908  that  between 
1895  and  1906  German  wages  had  risen  by  from  37-38  per  cent., 
whilst  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  by  only  22  per  cent.  The 
British  Consul  at  Berlin  reported  in  the  same  year  :  “  The  average 
annual  wage  of  a  workman  in  Germany  has  risen  between  37 
and  38  per  cent.,  whilst  the  ratio  of  the  price  of  commodities  has 
risen,  at  the  utmost,  25  per  cent.”  The  British  Consul  in  Berlin 
wrote  in  his  report  of  1 909  :  “  The  ample  rise  in  wages  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  price.”  Unfortunately,  in  this 
country  we  have  a  higher  cost  of  living,  but  not  higher  wages. 
Whilst  the  German  workers  have  grown  richer,  the  British 
workers  have  grown  poorer. 

The  foregoing  pages  show  that  employment  is  considerably 
better  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain ;  that  general  wages  are 
considerably  higher  in  the  former  country  than  in  the  latter ;  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  considerably  lower  to  the  workers  in  Germany 
than  to  the  workers  in  this  country.  From  these  three  facts  we 
must  conclude  that  the  German  working  man  is  considerably 
better  off  than  the  British  working  man,  and  much  corroborative 
evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  conclusion. 

An  eminent  Free  Trader,  Lord  Brassey,  wrote  in  his  book. 
The  Neto  Fiscal  Policy,  “For  the  masses  of  our  population  no 
t(>st  of  progress  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  deposits  in  the 
Post  Office  and  Trustee  Savings  Banks.”  Let  us  apply  Lord 
Brassey ’s  test  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  compare  their 
progress  since  the  introduction  of  Protection  ;  — 

Savings  Banks  Deposits  Savings  Banks  Deposits 

in  Germany.  in  Great  Britain. 

£  £ 

1880  130,690,000  77,721,084 

1890  256,865,000  111,285,359 

1900  441,6.50,000  187,005,562 

1907  694,455,000  209,653,672 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  during  the  period  of  Protection, 
1880-1907,  the  German  people  have  placed  £564,000,000,  and  the 
British  people  have  placed  only  £132,000,000,  into  the  Savings 
Banks,  whilst  between  1900  and  1907  the  German  people  have 
placed  £253,000,000,  and  the  British  people  only  £22,500,000. 
into  the  Savings  Banks.  During  the  last  seven  years  the  German 
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Savings  Banks  Deposits  have  grown  almost  twelve  times  as 
quickly  as  the  British  Savings  Banks  Deposits.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  more  than  £600,000,000  of  the  German  Savings  Banks 
Peposits  consists  of  small  sums  which  have  been  put  into  these 
banks  by  people  belonging  to  the  working  class. 

British  workers  put  their  savings,  not  only  into  the  Savings 
Banks,  but  into  Building,  Friendly,  Co-operative  Societies,  and 
Trade  Unions  as  well.  According  to  the  second  Fiscal  Blue  Book 
(Cd.  2,337)  these  savings  are  as  follows  ;  — 


Building  Societies 
Friendly  Societies 
Co-operative  Societies 
Trade  Unions 


£ 

62,000,000 

43,000,000 

40,000,000 

5,000,000 


Total  .  150,000,000 


According  to  the  White  Books  published  by  the  German 
Ministry  of  Finance,  the  savings  in  the  German  Co-operative 
Societies  alone  were,  in  1906-7,  as  follows  : — 


Deposits  in  Allgemeiner  Verband 
,,  Venjand  Darmstadt 
,,  ,,  Neuwied 

,,  ,,  Bavaria 

,,  ,,  Baden  ... 

,,  ,,  Wurtteniberg 

,,  ,,  Trier 

,,  ,,  Hanover 

,,  ,,  Posen  ... 

,,  ,,  Berlin  ... 


£ 

45,800,000 

68,650,000 

18,170,000 

9,730,000 

2,765,000 

4,150,000 

1,715,000 

4,895,000 

6,150,000 

3,490,000 


Total  .  165,515,000 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  savings  in  the  German  Co-operative 
Societies  alone  exceed  those  of  all  the  British  popular  societies 
combined.  According  to  Heiligenstadt  (Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetz- 
gebung  1901),  the  savings  placed  into  the  Prussian  Co-operative 
Societies  should  be  7,500,000,  and  into  all  the  German  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Societies,  £11,250,000  per  year.  In  the  State  Insurance 
Societies  there  are  more  than  £100,000,000  to  the  eredit  of  the 
workers,  and  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  are  invested 
by  the  workers  in  freehold  land  and  houses. 

Workers  who  are  poor  cannot  afford  to  join  a  trade  union.  The 
German  Trade  Unions  show  the  following  record. 


Number 

Yearly 

Accumulated 

Average 
contribution 
per  member 

of  members. 

Income. 

Funds. 

per  year. 

1891 

277,659  ... 

£ 

55,8-29 

£ 

...  21,292 

».  d. 

..  4  2 

1893 

223,530  ... 

111,218 

30,352 

..  9  11 

1898 

493,742  ... 

275,434 

...  218,665 

..  11  2 

1903 

887,698  ... 

8-20,999 

...  648,686 

..  18  8 

1908 

...  1,831,731  ... 

2,4-27,220 

...  2,041,989 

..  26  6 
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In  seventeen  years  the  number  of  German  trade  unionists  has 
grown  sevenfold,  and  their  contributions  more  than  forty-fold. 

The  average  contribution  per  member  has  risen  from  4.9.  2d.  per 
year  to  269.  6d.  per  year,  or  to  Gd.  a  week.  Could  ill-employed 
and  badly  paid  workers  who,  as  we  are  told,  suffer  severely  from 
the  dearness  of  food,  spare  6d.  a  week  for  unions  which  in  Ger¬ 
many  serve  mainly,  not  for  purposes  of  insurance — that  is  done 
by  the  State  Insurance  Societies — hut  for  purposes  of  agitation? 

In  some  of  the  German  unions  the  contributions  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  26.9.  6d.  a  year  or  Gd.  a  week.  In  190.S  55,182  I 

compositors  contributed  to  their  unions  80.9.  per  head  per  year;  ■ 

16,648  lithographers  contributed  60.9.  per  head  per  year;  146,337 
wood  workers  contributed  35.9.  per  head  per  year;  360,099  metal  I 
workers  contributed  33.9.  per  head  per  year.  | 

How  greatly  the  prosperity  of  the  German  workers  has  grown  ■ 
during  recent  years  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  Prussian 
Income  Tax  statistics.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
people  who  earn  from  T45  to  £150  per  year,  and  their  income, 
have  increased  as  follows  : —  i 


People  with  Incomes  of  £45 — £150  Peu  Year  in  Prissia. 


Number  of 

Income  I 

people. 

per  year. 

£ 

1892 

2,118,969 

14.5,. 599, 000  ■ 

1909 

5,477,856 

.382,081,000  ^ 

Increase  ... 

...  +  .3,358,887 

...  +  2.36,482,01  K)  j 

During  the  years  1892-1909  both  the  number  of  the  Prussian 
people  in  receipt  of  a  substantial  working-class  income  and  their 
aggregate  income  have  increased  by  160  per  cent. ,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  people  earning  less  than  T45  per  annum 
has  very  greatly  shrunk.  In  other  words,  millions  of  working 
men  who  used  to  earn  less  than  T45  a  year  earn  now  an  income  of 
from  T45  to  d6150  a  year. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  proclaimed  that  the  German  working 
masses  subsist  on  offal  and  carrion.  Mr.  Ijloyd  George  was  wise 
to  advance  that  argument  for  those  who  desire  to  prove  that  the 
German  masses  are  poor,  have  no  argument  left  except  the  horse 
meat  and  dog  meat  argument.  A  number  of  Germans  and 
Frenchmen  eat  horse  meat  not  from  poverty  but  because  they 
like  it,  or  believe  it  more  strengthening  than  other  meat.  The 
Board  of  Trade  Beport  on  labour  conditions  in  Germany  reported 
on  page  125,  with  regard  to  Breslau  :  “Few  workpeople  appear 
to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  use  of  horseflesh,”  and  on 
page  438  with  regard  to  Golingen  “PTorseflesh  has  long  been  in 
favour  with  the  working  classes,  owing  more,  it  is  asserted,  to  a 
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local  preference  for  this  meat  than  to  inability  to  buy  other  meat.” 
With  regard  to  dog  meat,  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  stated  on 
page  379,  with  regard  to  Munich  :  ‘‘The  public  abattoir  has  a 
special  department  for  the  killing  of  dogs,  but  it  is  maintained 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh  is  used  as  human  food,  and 
even  then  only  because  of  the  belief  that  a  dog’s  flesh  is  an  anti¬ 
dote  against  tuberculosis,  a  belief  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
Germany.”  My  inquiries  in  Germany  have  confirmed  the  fore¬ 
going  statements.  The  superstition  that  the  meat  of  a  fat  dog  is 
good  in  wasting  diseases  is  chiefly  found  among  German  Roman 
Catholics.  In  Prussia,  which  has  as  many  inhabitants  as  Great 
Britain,  1,596  dogs  were  killed  at  the  slaughter-houses  in  1908,  or 
four  dogs  per  day.  Possibly  more  than  four  dogs  per  day  are 
eaten  in  Great  Britain,  though  they  need  not  be  killed  in  public 
slaughter-houses.  But  then  it  is  not  compulsory  in  Great  Britain, 
as  it  is  in  Germany,  to  kill  in  public  slaughter-houses  all  animals 
offered  for  sale.  As  regards  horse  meat,  we  must  remember  that 
different  nations  have  diflerent  tastes.  The  Turk  abhors  pork, 
the  Englishman  horse,  and  the  German  rabbit,  porridge,  peri¬ 
winkles,  half-baked,  but  white,  bread,  and  tea  which  has  been 
allowed  to  stew. 

The  members  of  all  the  working-men  deputations  who  have 
visited  Germany,  both  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders,  have 
expressed  their  surprise  at  not  seeing  any  ragged  people  in  the 
streets.  This  absence  of  visible  poverty  is  all  the  more  surprising 
as,  according  to  the  German  census  of  1907,  only  27,399  people 
were  maintained  in  institutions  for  the  poor,  comparable  with  our 
workhouses.  In  the  British  workhouses  between  300,000  and 
400,000  paupers  are  permanently  maintained  out  of  sight  of  the 
community.  If  this  whole  army  of  paupers,  except  27,399,  were 
turned  into  the  streets,  how  then  would  British  and  German 
visible  poverty  compare? 

The  workmen  delegates  have  searched  for  poverty  in  Germany 
but  have  not  found  it.  The  tale  of  the  poverty  of  the  German 
working  masses  is  a  fable.  By  unexampled  mendacity  the  Free 
Trade  party  is  trying  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  the  British 
workers  are  the  best  employed,  best  paid,  best  fed,  and  happiest 
workers  in  the  world,  the  envy  of  the  workers  of  the  universe, 
thanks  to  Free  Trade,  and  that  the  workers  of  Germany  are  ill- 
employed,  over-worked,  under-paid,  underfed,  and  miserable 
owing  to  Protection.  Compared  with  the  average  German  working 
man  the  average  British  working  man  is  a  pauper. 

Politicks. 
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If  the  British  people  once  realised  what  a  European  war  would 
mean  in  human  suffering  and  financial  loss,  they  would  consign 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  everyone  w'ho,  in  the  present  situation,  spoke 
or  wiote  an  incendiary  w'ord,  and  likewise  everyone  who  falsely 
urged  a  reduction  of  adequate  British  armaments  at  a  moment 
when  such  an  act  w'ould  merely  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 
We  are  strong  and  can  act  w'ith  courage,  dignity,  and  even  for¬ 
bearance.' 

Since  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  visit  to  this  country 
of  the  German  Emperor,  the  babel  of  fierce  cries  on  the  tw^o  sides 
of  the  North  Sea  has  been  somewhat  stilled,  and  there  is  an 
impression  that  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  covert  enmity 
between  the  two  countries  has  undergone  a  change,  and  a  change 
for  the  better.  It  is  indefinite,  intangible,  and  yet  who  can  doubt 
that  it  exists?  Not  infrequently  the  blessed  dead  speak  far  more 
eloquently  from  their  graves  than  they  ever  spoke  in  their  life¬ 
time.  Certainly  this  has  been  true  of  King  Edward  VII.— 
eloquent  as  were  his  words  and  acts  in  the  cause  of  peace.  If 
reports  which  have  been  current  since  the  funeral  may  be  accepted 
as  true,  the  German  Emperor  has  repeated,  under  the  most 
solemn  conditions,  the  peaceful  assurances  which  he  made  before 
without  sensibly  influencing  public  opinion  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Emperors,  kings,  and  statesmen  are  learning  that  the 
crown  of  the  peacemaker  is  borne  more  lightly ,  and  is  a  far  more 
glorious  possession,  than  the  blood-stained  sword  of  battle  and 
the  memories  of  widowed  homes. 

The  political  outlook  from  the  English  standpoint  is,  apart 
from  this  indefinite  change  in  Anglo-German  feeling,  singularly 
favourable.  For  the  first  time  in  modern  history  w^e  are  on  terms 

(1)  The  present  position  of  the  Navy — we  possess  over  41  per  cent,  of  the 
warship  tonnage  of  the  world — is  a  commentary  on  the  naval  agitation  of  1905 
and  1906,  when  the  Admiralty’s  programmes  were  condemned  as  inadequate, 
and  as  endangering  our  supremacy.  In  The  Truth  about  the  Navy,  published 
in  December,  1906,  the  present  writer  claimed  that  “the  provision  which  is 
being  made  for  the  British  Fleet  is  ample  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Two  Power 
standard.”  He  added  that  “by  1909  the  naval  position  of  this  country  wili 
be  stronger  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  naval  authorities  drew  up  their 
“Statement  of  Admiralty  Policy”  in  November,  1905,  because,  owing  to  the 
secrecy  wisely  observed  in  the  design  of  the  Dreadnought,  Europe  has  stood 
by  vainly  watching  while  we  have  been  working.”  Events  have  more  than 
confirmed  this  prophecy  of  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  period  of  confusion 
and  inactivity  abroad  has  now  ended,  and  in  this  article  the  naval  outlook  is, 
incidentally,  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  facts,  which  have  been  so 
grotesquely  distorted. 
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of  cordial  friendship  with  most  of  the  peoples  in  the  world— 
an  alliance  exists  with  Japan,  there  is  an  entente  with  France, 
our  relations  with  the  United  States  were  never  more  satisfactory, 
we  have  a  friendly  understanding  with  Russia,  and  community  of 
sentiment  exists  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Turkey,  and  even  Italy.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  the  late  King’s  personality,  British  diplomacy  has 
been  steadily  strengthening  the  bonds  which  make  for  peace. 
British  prestige  is  probably  higher  than  ever,  with  a  significant 
difference.  Whereas  in  the  past  England  stood  in  splendid  isola¬ 
tion,  suspect  of  all  her  neighbours,  to-day  she  stands  firmly 
possessed  of  one-sixth  of  the  world’s  surface,  and  is,  nevertheless, 
f  on  terms  of  friendship  with  nations  which  in  the  past  hoped  for 

'  the  destruction  of  her  w’orld-wide  sway.  It  is  necessary  to  re-read 

I  the  story  of  the  last  tw^enty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 

j  to  appreciate  fully  the  remarkable  improvement  w’hich  has 

^  occurred  in  British  relations.  In  the  past  hundred  years  there 
j  has  been  no  movement  so  remarkable  as  this  change  in  sentiment 
1  between  the  nations  of  Europe. 

i  During  his  recent  stay  in  England  ex-President  Roosevelt 
made  several  notable  speeches,  but  the  most  remarkable  utterance 
was  that  which  he  delivered  to  a  party  of  English  journalists  at 
a  midnight  supper  in  the  ancient  Hall  of  the  Stationers’  Company, 
fc  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  for  years  a  careful  observer  of  the  trend 
of  world  policy,  and  he  has  also  directed  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  American  Republic.  He  knows  the  innermost  secrets  of 
this  Power  and  that,  and  he  has  naturally  been  specially  interested 
in  the  relations  between  the  country  he  once  ruled  and  the  country 
i  in  which  he  was  married.  In  this  full  knowledge  of  affairs,  Mr. 
h  Roosevelt,  speaking  deliberately  and  with  transparent  sincerity, 
1  referred  to  the  change  which  has  crept  over  England  and  America, 
and  he  added  that  he  believed  “the  unquestioned  improvement  in 

■  the  relations  between  the  English-speaking  peoples  symbolised 

■  what  would  take  place  among  all  the  civilised  peoples  in  the 
future.” 

We  have  the  exponent  of  the  “big  stick”  policy  in  a  new 
^  character — the  confident  prophet  of  peace.  The  contrast  is 
>  strikingly  effective,  and  yet  on  close  examination  it  is  not  sur- 

■  prising.  Indeed,  may  we  not  draw  from  the  line  of  thought 
of  the  ex-President  confirmation  of  the  indefinite  conviction 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  welcome  change  in  the  un¬ 
official  relations  between  the  British  and  German  peoples? 
The  feelings  of  bitterness  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fleet  expansion  movement  in  Germany— in  other  words,  from 
Germany’s  adoption  of  the  “big  stick”  policy.  It  was  Mr. 
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Roosevelt  who  first  preached  to  his  own  people  the  virtue  of  the 
“big  stick,”  What  has  been  the  result  in  America?  Looking 
back  he  is  now  able  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  fact  that 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  England  have 
“steadily  improved  almost  in  proportion  as  the  United  States  has 
grown  stronger  and  less  sensitive  to  what  w^as  said  of  it  from  the 
outside,”  A  student  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  a  hunter  of  big 
game  and  a  statesman,  Mr,  Roosevelt  realises  the  old  truth  that 
the  moment  a  people  has  sufficient  self-confidence  to  feel  sure  of 
itself,  it  passes  off  with  good  humour  fancied  wrongs  or  slights 
by  other  nations  which  once  drove  it  into  a  frenzy  of  rage,  and, 
in  conscious  strength  and  self-confidence,  it  becomes  not  only 
a  pleasanter  companion  of  itself,  but  a  pleasanter  companion  of 
the  rest  of  the  world, 

“I  am  quite  serious  in  saying,”  Mr,  Roosevelt  added,  “that,  so  far 
from  the  growth  of  power  in  the  United  States  being  a  menace  to  England, 
the  chances  of  trouble  for  England  from  the  United  States  have  dwindled 
steadily  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  strength  of  the  United 
States,  ,  ,  , 

”  I  think  there  is  in  modern  times  a  tendency — I  will  not  say  more  than 
a  tendency — that  there  is  a  tendency  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world,  for 
Powers,  as  they  grow  more  strong,  also  to  grow  more  careful  of  the  rights  of 
others,  and  to  be  more  reluctant  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others,” 

This  is  Mr,  Roosevelt’s  apologia  for  the  “big  stick”  policy 
which  he  preached  years  ago  to  his  own  people.  The  policy  was 
accepted  and  it  was  acted  upon ,  and  the  w  hole  political  atmosphere 
of  the  Republic  has  undergone  a  change.  We  have  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  this.  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  policy 
will  produce  the  same  result  in  Germany? 

Germany  is  creating  a  great  fleet.  The  aspiration  for  sea- 
pow'er  made  the  British  people  suspicious,  and  they  failed  to 
realise  during  the  early  years  of  German  naval  progress  that 
there  could  be  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud — that  the  unprecedented 
rivalry  in  armaments  which  was  being  forced  upon  them  as  tradi¬ 
tional  rulers  of  the  seas  might  lead  to  more  peaceful  relations. 
The  conviction  at  length  took  deep  root  that  the  German 
navy  w'as  being  strengthened  in  order  to  wrest  from  the  British 
Fleet  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  Germany  was  charged,  more 
or  less  openly,  wuth  breaches  of  faith,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  an 
attempt  to  deceive.  As  recently  as  March  of  last  year  it  was 
suggested  by  responsible  statesmen  that  the  German  Government 
were  accelerating  their  shipbuilding  programme  as  laid  down  by 
law,  and  this  statement  carried  with  it  the  suggestion  that  a 
determined  effort  was  being  made  to  overtake  Great  Britain  by 
secret  orders  to  gun  and  armour  manufacturers  and  to  the  great 
shipbuilding  yards. 
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It  is  only  now  that  the  real  explanation  is  available  of 
the  apparent  acceleration  of  German  shipbuilding  in  the 
closing  months  of  1908.  At  this  date,  owing  to  the  dramatic 
introduction  of  the  Dreadnought  design  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
German  shipbuilding  was  seriously  in  arrears,  and  the  naval 
authorities  in  Berlin  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus  from  the  votes  of  previous  years. ^  In  Germany 
such  surpluses,  instead  of  being  utilised,  as  in  England,  for  the 
reduction  of  debt,  are  carried  forward  from  year  to  year,  and  are 
at  the  complete  disposal  of  the  Department.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  determined  to  utilise  this  money,  then  lying  idle, 
to  lay  down  the  ships  of  the  1909  programme  somewhat  earlier 
than  was  originally  intended,  thus  not  only  carrying  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Beichstag  and  spending  the  money  already 
voted,  but  giving  greatly-needed  assistance  to  German  industries 
at  a  moment  when  they  w'ere  feeling  the  reflex  action  of  the 
unparalleled  depression  which  passed  over  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  incident  which  caused  so  much 
bitterness  in  England  at  the  time,  and  led  to  an  agitation  which 
was  not  only  out  of  proportion  to  Germany’s  supposed  action,  but 
in  its  wilder  phases  exposed  the  British  people  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  world. 

Before  glancing  forward,  it  will  be  well  to  reconsider  this 
“crisis.”  On  March  19th,  1909,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  a 
speech  at  Limehouse,  stated  :  — 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  situation  in  which  we  no  longer  have  to 
consider  whether  our  two-Power  standard  is  maintained,  but  whether  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  maintain  even  a  one-Power  standard  in  the  best  and 
newest  class  of  ship. 

Mr.  Balfour  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  a  definite  prophecy. 
He  stated  that  in  April,  1912,  Germany  would  probably  have 
twenty-one.  and  possibly  twenty-five  Dreadnoughts,  to  our  twenty 
Dreadnoughts.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  w^as  alarmed. 
Happily,  events  have  speedily  composed  British  nerves.  Time 
has  its  revenges.  The  position  to-day  is  beyond  question.  It 
stands  revealed  so  that  all  who  agitate,  or  are  agitated,  may 
read.  The  Dilke  Eeturn  (White  Paper  82)  gives  official  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  race  in  Dreadnoughts  dowm  to  March  30th  last.  From 
this  source  the  following  statement  of  the  present  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  Britain  and  Germany  in  ships  of  the  “best  and  new'est 
class”  has  been  prepared.  It  takes  account  of  ships  built,  build¬ 
ing,  or  to  be  laid  down  in  the  present  financial  year,  and  includes 

(1)  How  seriously  in  arrears  German  shipbuilding  was  may  be  judged  from 
the  present  relative  strength  of  the  British  and  German  Fleets  in  ships  of  the 
Dreadnought  type,  as  shown  on  the  following  page. 
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the  Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon,  of  16,500  tons,  each  with  four 
12-inch  and  ten  9'2-inch  guns,  which  closely  resemble  the  six 
French  battleships  now  building,  usually  styled  “Dread- 
noughts  ”  : — 


BRITISH  DREADNOUGHTS. 


Y  ear  of 
Programme. 

1904 

Ship. 

f  Lord  Nelson 

(Agamemnon 

1905 

f  Dreadno'ught 

1  Indomitable 

j  Invincible 
(Inflexible 
f  Bellerophon 

1906 

-|  Temeraire 
(Superb 
iSt.  Vincent 

1907 

-  Collinguxiod 
( Vanguard 

Launched. 

1906 

19Ct6 

1906 
11>07 

1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1909 


Completed. 

1908 

1908 

1906 

1908 

1909 

1908 

1909 
1909 

1909 

1910 
1910 
1910 


(The  above  twelve  vessels  are  now 


in  sea-goin*{  commi 


ssion.) 


1908 


1909 


1910* 


\  Neptune 
\Indefatigahle 
}  Hercules 
Colossus 
Orion 

Concpieror  ... 
Monarch 
Thunderer  ... 
Lion  ... 

^Princess  Roijal 


i 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


1909 

1909 

1910 
1910 


To  be  laid 
down 

Jany.  1911 


*  (Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  building  two  more  vessels.) 


GERMAN  DREADNOUGHTS. 


1906 

(Nassau 

1908 

1909 

( Westfalen  ... 
(Rheinland  ... 

.  -.Posen 

(VonderTann 

1908 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1910 

(Two  of  the  above  five  vessels  are  complete,  and  the  other  three  are  practically 
complete,  and  will  be  in  seagoing  commission  this  autumn.) 


1908 


1909 


(Osffrieshind  ... 

1909 

— 

1  Helgoland  ... 

1909 

— 

1  Thuringen  ... 

Bt09 

— 

(Molthe 

1910 

— 

(E.  Frith jof  ... 

— 

— 

1  E.  Hildebrand 

— 

— 

iHeinuhdl 

— 

— 

lu  . 

— 

— 

rE.  Hagen 
\  E.  Aegir 
'\E.  Odin 

1  To  be  laid  ( 

-  down  this  s 

- 

1910 


summer 
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These  lists  are  explicit.  Their  accuracy  is  unquestionable.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  United  States  has  four  ships  built  more  or 
less  corresponding  to  the  Dreadnought,  four  huilding  and  two  to 
be  begun  next  winter;  while  France  has  none  built,  six  building 
and  two  more  will  probably  be  commenced  in  the  winter.  Now 
how  do  we  stand?  The  position  of  the  four  leading  Powers  in 
ships  of  the  new  type  built,  building,  or  projected  for  this  year, 
may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

Number  of  Dreadnoughts 

Great  Britain  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  27  +  2  Colonial 

Germany  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  17 

United  States  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 

Fiance  .  8 

This  is  a  somewhat  different  picture  from  the  very  lurid  present¬ 
ment  of  impending  ruin  which  was  drawn  at  the  time  of  the 
“crisis.”  It  follows  from  these  figures  that  as  Germany  has  only 
seventeen  ships  built,  building,  or  to  be  begun  this  year,  she 
cannot  have  more  than  seventeen  ships  completed  two  years 
hence.  But  the  German  building  contracts  are  for  just  under 
three  years,  while  ours  are  for  tw^o  years.  Hence  it  follows  that 
in  April,  1912,  Germany  may — and  probably  will — have  as  many 
as  thirteen  Dreadnoughts  completed  (instead  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-five),  and  that  twelve  months  later  she  may  have  seven¬ 
teen,  when  w'e  shall  have  twenty-seven,  in  addition  to  the  tw’o 
Colonial  Dreadnoughts.  In  April,  1912,  the  United  States  will 
have  six  ships  complete,  and  in  April,  1913,  she  will  have  eight 
—and  only  eight — vessels  of  the  newest  type  ready.  The  position 
will  be  as  follows  in  April,  1912,  and  April,  1913  :  — 


Great  Britain 
Germany 
I  nited  States  ... 


1912  1913 

22  +  2  Colonial  ...  27  +  2  Colonial 

... 


Even  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  must  admit  that  this  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  “  one-Power  standard,”  particularly  as  we  shall 
still  ^xissess  our  thirty-eight  pro-Dreadnoughts  to  Germany’s 
twenty  much  less  pow^erful  ships. ^ 

May  it  be  hoped  that  this  exposure,  worked  by  time,  will  be  a 
warning  in  the  future?  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  date  to  examine 
the  various  forces  in  English  political  life  which  contributed  to 
the  “naval  crisis  ”  of  the  spring  of  last  year.  We  may  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  that  it  had  no  more  untoward  result  than  the 
creation  of  a  feeling  of  acute  estrangement  between  two  peoples 
so  nearly  related  by  blood  and  so  closely  in  sympathy  in  political 
ideals.  History,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  record  of  exploded  ideas, 

(1)  If  the  Admiralty  lay  down  six  large  armoured  ships  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  vessels  of  other  classes  in  each  of  the  years  immediately  ahead,  we 
shall  maintain  the  two-Power  standard. 

E  2 
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and  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  story  of  the  “naval  crisis”  of  the 
early  months  of  last  year. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  sagacious  principles  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
the  future  may  yet  be  bright  with  promise.  Recalling  his  original 
enunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  “big  stick,”  he  pointed  out  that 
the  policy  pursued  by  a  nation  ought  to  be  a  policy  which  could 
be  pursued  by  an  individual,  and  he  showed  that  men  despise  a 
nation,  just  as  they  despise  an  individual,  who  submits  to  insult. 
What  is  true  of  a  man  ought  to  be  true  of  a  nation  and  every  man 
in  public  life. 

“  Every  publicist,  every  writer  of  the  Press,”  he  added,  “  should  be  especi. 
ally  careful  to  speak  courteously  of  foreign  nations.  To  abuse  them  and  to 
attack  them  does  no  good  to  his  own  nation  and  no  good  to  other  nations. 

It  tends  to  make  them  irritable,  and  puts  his  own  nation  in  a  slightly 
ridiculous  position.  The  proper  course  for  nations  to  follow  is  outlined 
in  the  old  proverb,  ‘  Speak  softly,  carry  a  big  stick,  and  you  will  go  far.’ 

‘‘  The  man  who  has  confidence  in  himself  is  very  much  less  apt  to  wrong 
others,  or  be  a  source  of  danger  to  others,  than  is  the  man  who  lacks  a 
little  confidence  in  himself,  and  who  cannot  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  ought  to  fight  or  not.  I  want  to  say  that  the  same  thing  applies 
to  nations.  I  \vant  to  see  a  nation  keep  itself  in  such  a  position  of  strength 
and  self-confidence  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  over-touchy  as  to  fancied 
wrongs  or  slights  by  other  nations.” 

Who  can  doubt  that  if  this  policy  is  pursued  in  the  future  by 
England  and  Germany  a  time  may  be  near  at  hand  when  the 
unofi&cial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  in  spite  of  keen 
rivalry  in  commerce,  and  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  German 
Fleet,  will  steadily  improve.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  two 
peoples  should  not  be  on  friendly  terms.  The  memories  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  intermittent  warfare  between  England  and  France  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  England  and  Russia  on  the  other, 
have  been  effaced.  French  and  English  now  join  in  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  valour  of  those  who  fought  on  the  two  sides  in  the  battles 
of  the  past.  Even  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  has  ceased  to 
be  a  cause  of  irritation  to  French  statesmen,  and  we  are  cordially 
co-operating  in  the  Near  East.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  have  a  French-speaking  Catholic  people  constituting 
the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  a  British  Dominion.  In 
South  Africa  the  bitter  foes  of  yesterday  are  now  the  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Crown,  and  a  British  Governor-General  has  just  called  to 
his  councils,  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  South  African  Union,  the 
most  notable  Boer  general  in  the  late  war. 

In  view  of  such  seemingly  impossible  effacements  of  the  past, 
who  can  doubt  that,  with  forbearance  and  courtesy  on  both  sides, 
the  road  may  be  opened  to  a  better  understanding  between  England 
and  Germany?  As  the  German  Fleet  grows  in  strength,  the 
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German  people  will  become  pleasanter  neighbours  than  they  have 
been  during  the  past  few^  years.  They  will  be  less  touchy  at 
imagined  slights,  and,  supported  by  a  realisation  of  the  adequacy 
of  their  armaments  for  the  protection  of  German  interests,  ashore 
and  afloat,  against  aggression,  they  will  gain  in  that  spirit  of 
bonhomie  which  has  recently  grown  up  between  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  and  other  neighbouring  Powers.  The  Germany 
which  possesses  a  “  big  stick  ”  will  be  a  much  pleasanter  Germany 
than  that  which  we  have  come  to  know  during  the  past  few  years 
—a  Germany  growing  in  wealth  and  yet  nervous  of  aggression, 
a  Germany  feeling  its  new  commercial  importance  and  yet  very 
conscious  of  every  indication  of  neglect.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
writers  and  speakers  in  the  two  countries  to  “speak  softly”  while 
carrying  the  “big  stick,”  for  the  relations  between  the  two 
Empires  to  grow  slowdy  but  appreciably  in  cordiality. 

Unless  all  appearances  are  deceptive,  this  new  era  is  already 
opening,  and  the  British  people  have  everything  to  gain  by  encour¬ 
aging  it  by  fair  word  and  friendly  act.  Germany  is  cutting  a 
“big  stick,”  but  we  already  have  a  much  bigger  stick.  Whatever 
may  be  the  development  of  German  policy,  one  thing  is  now 
absolutely  assured ,  that  the  British  “  big  stick  ”  will  remain  the 
larger  one.  All  the  dreary  prophecies  of  the  early  months  of  last 
year  of  British  naval  decadence  lie  buried  in  the  files  of  the 
!  newspapers,  and  there  is  not  a  writer  or  a  speaker  in  the  cause  of 
agitation  who  would  dare  bring  forth  to-day  w’hat  appeared  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  It  was  said,  with  easy  confidence,  that 
onr  finances  would  not  stand  the  strain  of  the  naval  contest,  and 
that  our  shipbuilding  resources  would  prove  entirely  inadequate 
to  such  an  output  of  war  material  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
two-Power  standard  would  require. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inherent  merits  or  defects  of  the  Budget 
which  has  now  become  law,  one  thing  is  already  apparent  ;  despite 
the  demands  for  the  “social  programme”  which  the  Government 
have  in  view,  there  w’ill  be  an  ample  margin  for  the  due  expansion 
of  the  British  Navy.  The  Treasury’s  estimates  will  probably  prove 
not  far  wrong.  The  financial  year  which  recently  closed  revealed  a 
surplus,  when  all  taxes  have  been  collected,  of  nearly  three 
millions  sterling.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  year  had  to  bear 
heavy  increased  charges — for  the  Navy,  old  age  pensions,  Irish 
land  legislation,  and  the  expansion  of  Government  establishments 
—the  Budget  secured  a  surplus  of  three  millions.  Whatever 
the  defects  of  the  Budget,  this  at  least  is  a  financial  record 
for  which  a  parallel  can  be  found  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  British  people  are  the  only  European  people  to-day 
who  are  paying  their  way  with  money  provided  out  of  revenue — 
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finding  cash  out  of  revenue  even  for  such  permanent  works  as 
are  required  for  the  Fleet  and  the  Army.  Last  year  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era  ;  the  new  financial  machinery  was 
working  at  every  disadvantage.  In  the  coming  financial  year  not 
only  will  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  his  surplus  of 
three  millions  to  allocate  as  he  thinks  well,  but  he  will  have  a 
further  large  amount  of  revenue  at  his  complete  disposal.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  revised  estimate  of  the  Treasury,  the  additional  yield 
in  future  years  of  the  new  scale  of  taxes  will  be  as  follows,  apart 
from  the  revenue  wdiich  will  be  derived  from  land  taxes,  spirits 
and  liquor  licences — and,  judging  by  the  opposition  with  which 
these  imposts  w'ere  met,  the  amount  to  be  obtained — wisely  or 
unwisely — from  these  sources  will  not  be  inconsiderable  :  — 


I.— ISCREASKD  ReVEN'UE  FROM  EXISTING  DCTIES. 


Spirits . 

Tobacco  ... 

Liquor  licences... 

Estate  duty  . 

Stamps  ...  . 

Income  tax  (exclusive  of  super-tax)... 


Estimated  ultimate 
Annual  Yield. 

£ 

1 

...  2,2.50,000 

1 

7,305,000 
...  1,290,000 

...  3,720,000 


14,565,000  I 

II. — Proceeds  of  New  Duties  imposed  by  the  Act.  1 

Motor  spirit  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^375, (XX)  ’ 

Motor  car  licences  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  -260,000  ’ 

Super-tax  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  2,500,000 

Land  value  duties  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^  1 

-  !l 

3,135,000  )| 


Total  (exclusive  of  spirits,  liquor  licences,  and  land  value  duties)  £17,700,0(K) 

In  the  light  of  the  Budget  there  is  no  further  fear  that  financial 
stringency  wdll  cause  us  to  abandon  the  two-Power  standard,  nor,  i| 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  gloomy  prophecies  as  to  our  ship-  I 
building  resources  proved  any  better  founded.  Since  the  depress-  I 
ing  speeches  of  March  and  April  last  year,  the  Admiralty  have  1 
placed  contracts  for  ten  large  armoured  vessels — two  for  Australia 

(1)  No  reliable  estimate  can  be  given  until  further  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  new  duties  is  available. 

(2)  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  yield  for  1909-10,  with  allowance  (where 
necessary)  for  the  fact  that  the  new  rates  will  be  in  force  for  the  whole  of  the  j  i 
year,  but  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  probable  growth  in  the  number 

of  cars. 

(3)  Estimates  cannot  be  given  until  some  progress  has  been  made  with  the  ( 
work  of  valuation. 
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and  New  Zealand — five  unarmourcd  cruisers,  forty  destroyers,  five 
submarine  boats,  two  floating  docks,  and  incidental  vessels  for 
the  service  of  the  Fleet.  The  largest  of  these  ships  is  to  be 
completed  within  two  years,  and  the  smaller  craft  in  even  shorter 
periods.  The  firms  concerned  have  given  their  bonds.  Now'  in 
addition  to  these  orders,  the  Admiralty  are  preparing  to  lay  down 
five  more  large  armoured  vessels  of  upwards  of  20,000  tons,  eight 
more  protected  cruisers,  ten  submarines,  and  three  destroyers. 
Consequently,  w'hen  these  new'  orders  have  all  been  placed  in 
the  next  few  months,  w'e  shall  have  the  following  ships  under 
simultaneous  construction  :  — 


To  To  To  Com 

Complete.  Advance,  mence. 

For  the 
Colonies. 

Total. 

Armoured  Ship.s  : 

Battleships  and  Battle- 

ship  Cruisers . 

2  ...  8 

...  5 

2 

17 

Unarmoured  Cruisers  ... 

6  ...  5 

...  5 

...  3 

19 

Torpedo  Craft  : 

Torpedo  Destroyers 

20  ...  17 

...  23 

...  3  ... 

6.3 

Submarine  Boats 

4  ...  5 

...  10 

...  (?)  ... 

19 

Auxiliary  Ships : 

Submarine  Depot  Ship. . . 

—  ...  — 

...  1 

...  — 

1 

Submarine  Tenders 

—  ...  — 

...  2 

...  — 

2 

Surveying  Ships 

—  ...  — 

...  1 

...  — 

1 

Coastguard  Cruiser 

—  ...  — 

...  1 

...  — 

1 

Grand  Total 

32  3.0 

48 

8(?) 

123 

Floating  Docks 

—  2 

2 

4 

The  allied  industries 

which  will 

have  in 

hand ,  soon 

after 

Christmas,  this  unprecedented  number  of  orders — 123  men-of-wmr 
in  simultaneous  construction  in  order  to  neutralise  the  activity 
abroad — are  the  same  industries  w'hich  were  regarded  as  decadent 
in  contrast  with  the  resources  possessed  by  Germany. 

Now  that  the  storm  of  naval  agitation  is  over  and  w'e  can  see 
British  and  German  policy  in  truer  perspective,  every  w'ell-w'isher 
of  his  country  will  welcome  the  return  of  self-confidence  w'hich 
has  been  the  happy  feature  of  the  past  six  or  nine  months.  The 
Over-Sea  delegates  to  the  Press  Conference  last  summer  dispelled 
a  good  deal  of  depression  ;  they  found  the  country  in  possession 
of  armaments  of  unparalleled  power,  and  they  discovered  every 
evidence  of  virile  strength  in  the  population.  They  gave  us  a 
tonic  at  a  moment  when  we  w'ere  suffering  from  neurasthenia. 
The  temper  has  changed;  the  despondency  has  passed.  Now',  if 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  happier  relations  with  Germany,  we  can 
enter  into  them  with  pleasant  courtesies  and  all  the  confidence 
which  comes  from  assured  strength.  \Vc  know  that  we  are 
strong.  We  have  cause  for  confidence.  Excluding  ships  over 
twenty  years  old,  the  fighting  tonnage  fin  other  words,  displace¬ 
ment)  of  the  w'orld  is  now'  distributed  as  follows  ;  — 
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Tons. 

Percentage  of 
the  whole. 
41-2 

United  Kingdom  ... 

1,667,165 

United  States  . 

604,371 

14-9 

Germany 

...  556,226 

13-8 

France  ...  . 

481,612 

337,658 

11-8 

Japan 

8-3 

Italy  . 

216,422 

5-3 

Russia  ...  . 

191,251 

4-7 

Total 

4,054,705 

1000 

Such  a  calculation  of 

aggregate  tonnage  is 

not  a  final 

and  accurate  assessment  of  fighting  power.  The  British  Fleet,  | 
owdng  to  its  position  as  the  main  instrument  of  defence  of  a 
widely  distributed  empire,  living  on  sea-borne  commerce,  has  an  i 
immense  accumulation  of  cruising  ships  and  auxiliary  vessels  which  I 
find  no  place  in  the  navies  of  other  Powers.  But  accepting  this 
reservation,  the  position  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  neurotic 
statements  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Nor  is  the  future  | 

overclouded.  Our  naval  position  is  assured,  and  we  are  well  able 
to  hold  our  own  in  ships  of  all  classes  and  in  men.  [ 

The  way  is  opening  to  an  entente  with  Germany.  But  this  ^ 
consummation  can  be  reached  only  on  conditions.  Hitherto  every  f 
movement  towards  better  relations  between  the  two  countries  has  ! 
been  view’ed  wdth  suspicion  in  England  and  in  Germany.  On 
examination  the  pacificator  has  frequently  been  found  to  be  a 
visionary,  or  a  politician  anxious  not  so  much  for  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  Germany  as  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  arma¬ 
ments.  Men  do  not  make  friendships  in  the  cause  of  economy, 
and  no  two  nations  were  ever  held  together  by  such  a  Pecksniffian 
chain.  Unless  this  is  realised,  the  irritation  of  the  past  will  grow  in 
intensity  and  in  peril,  and  those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  t 
in  the  interest  of  economy  wdll  continue,  in  their  innocence,  to 
supply  ammunition  for  a  w’ordy  warfare  disastrous  to  peace. 

Politically,  economically,  and  socially,  both  countries  have  much 
to  gain,  but  Germany^  possibly  less  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  most  cursory^  consideration  shows  that  the  present  strained 
conditions  are  a  curse  to  the  English-speaking  peoples.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  is  furnished  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  stated,  Anglo-American  relations  have  consider¬ 
ably  improved.  If  we  can  make  our  peace  with  Germany,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  continue  to  move  in  the  same 
pleasant  direction,  but  only  on  terms.  Although  America  is 
English-speaking,  it  is  also  largely  German.  According  to  the 
last  census,  there  are  7,832,681  residents  of  the  United  States  of 
German  birth,  apart  from  732,421  of  Italian  birth.  432,728  of 
Austrian  birth,  and  216,402  of  Hungarian  birth.  The  American 
Republic  has  a  wonderful  trick  of  denationalising  w’ithin  a  few 
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years  those  who  become  residents  of  the  United  States.  A  large 
number  of  these  people  of  Continental  origin  lose  their  enthusiasm 
for  their  old  nationalities,  but  in  the  present  situation  they  still 
retain  their  anti-English  sentiments,  and  in  the  aggregate,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  five  million  persons  of  Irish  origin  in  the  States, 
exercise  no  slight  influence  upon  America’s  relations  with  other 
Powers.  If  the  present  Anglo-German  relations  continue,  no 
Government  in  the  United  States  will  run  the  risk  of  open  co¬ 
operation  with  British  statesmen  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

So  long  as  the  British  people  failed  to  realise  the  scale  on  which 
the  German  Fleet  was  being  expanded,  irritation  in  Germany 
was  inevitable  because  the  truth  had  to  be  told  in  England. 
Now  that  phase  is  ended.  Of  late  we  have,  indeed,  erred 
in  the  direction  of  exaggeration  of  the  facts.  There  is  no 
longer  any  danger  that  the  British  Navy  will  be  permitted  to  sink 
from  its  hard-won  and  essential  position.  The  German  people 
realise  this  fully ;  there  is  no  possibility — if  such  an  idea  was  ever 
entertained — of  overtaking  the  British  lead  in  ships  and  men.  x\n 
understanding  on  this  question  has  been  reached  by  a  process  of 
agitation  and  counter-agitation.  That  is  over,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  now  by  a  policy  of  pin-pricks.  England  has  the  “bigger 
stick”;  she  has  shown  that  she  intends  to  retain  it  at  all  cost-9. 
The  fact  that  a  Radical  Government,  keen  on  social  reform, 
introduced  Navy  Estimates  in  the  three  past  years  representing 
an  aggregate  increase  of  eight  and  a  half  millions,  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  more  than  one  Continental  Power.  The  money  voted  for 
the  Fleet  is  being  well  spent — it  is  making  for  peace  and  economy. 
Unless  appearances  are  deceptive,  the  present  naval  competition 
is  on  the  wane — crushed  by  the  resolve  of  the  British  people. 

The  situation  is  changing ;  we  can  assist  the  change.  We 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  churlish  behaviour  towards  Germany 
because  in  pursuit  of  her  destiny  she  has  determined  upon 
a  larger  fleet — a  fleet  which  to  English  eyes  may  appear  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  her  destiny.  We  may  continue  to  hold  this 
opinion — in  private — but  w’e  can  do  no  good  by  raking 
over  the  ashes  of  the  immediate  and  ineffaceable  past, 
and  we  may  burn  our  fingers.  Therefore,  would  it  not  be  the 
highest  wisdom  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  “clean  slate,”  pay  our 
naval  bill  w’ith  cash  as  we  are  doing,  and  cultivate  the  happy  self- 
confidence  of  the  nation  w’hich  holds  a  “big  stick”  and  has  no 
cause  for  nervous  irritability. 


Excubitor. 


THE  LIBERALS  AND  THE  LORDS. 


Only  a  very  robust  belief  in  the  essential  common  sense  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  leads  one  to  hope  for  a  short  and  satisfactory 
way  out  of  the  present  muddle.  The  difficulty  is  the  immediate 
result  of  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  by  the  Lords,  but  it  is  also 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  constitutional  system  w'hich  has  grown 
up  under  totally  different  social  and  political  conditions  from  those 
which  exist  to-day.  We  have  just  discovered,  many  people  with 
considerable  amazement,  that  the  complicated  arrangement  com¬ 
posed  of  custom,  myth,  statutes,  and  legal  decisions,  called  the 
British  Constitution,  refuses  to  work,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
majestic  and  solid  construction  which  the  intelligent  foreigner, 
and  many  not  unintelligent  natives,  believed,  but  an  airy  fabric 
which  has  only  presented  the  appearance  of  solidity  because  no 
profane  hand  had  deliberately  destroyed  the  illusion.  The  pious 
Egyptian  who  prostrated  himself  before  the  veil  of  the  temple 
and  offered  prayer  to  the  great  Nile  god  must  have  been  sometimes 
surprised,  when  the  curtain  was  withdrawn,  to  find  himself  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  obese  crocodile  of  forbidding  appearance.  So  the 
Englishman  wdio  has  boasted  of  the  “freedom  and  elasticity”  of 
our  Constitution  suddenly  has  disclosed  to  him  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  reality  of  its  impotence  to  solve  a  critical  situation.  He 
is  instead  face  to  face  with  a  revolution. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  is  in  every  way  disagreeable  to  us  as 
a  nation,  for  we  have  preferred  tinkering,  and  have  never  been 
fond  of  Constitution-making  for  ourselves.  Such  experiments 
have  always  excited  contempt  and  derision  when  proposed  for  our 
own  use,  though,  oddly  enough,  other  countries — Turkey,  for 
instance — have  only  to  set  up  a  puppet  Assembly  and  call  it  a 
“Parliament”  to  earn  our  applause  and  sympathy.  Even  the 
experiments  we  have  made  in  establishing  Colonial  Constitutions 
have  stirred  up  little  real  interest  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  we 
might  hardly  have  permitted  them  all  to  be  drawn  in  the  way 
they  were.  For  a  nation  professing  little  sympathy  with  written 
Constitutions,  we  have  certainly  produced  or  fathered  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number;  we  have,  however,  habitually  put  off  the  day 
when  it  should  be  necessary  to  readjust  the  balance  of  our  own. 
Some  far-sighted  people  recognised  the  necessity,  but,  like  Lord 
Rosebery,  only  made  spasmodic  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  bring 
it  home  to  the  average  man.  One  fact  would  surely  strike  a  foreign 
observer  as  strange — that  a  Liberal  Ministry,  wdth  the  experience 
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of  the  last  twenty  years  behind  it,  should  not  have  made  a  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses  a  cardinal  point  in  their  pro¬ 
gramme  in  1906 — did  not,  in  fact,  make  such  a  measure  an 
essential  feature  in  their  preliminaries  before  assuming  office. 

A  hundred  plausible  reasons  could  no  doubt  be  advanced  to  explain 
the  omission.  But  they  were  all  trifling  compared  with  the  fact 
that  the  one  fundamental  condition  for  making  democratic  reform 
possible  was  the  abolition  of  the  absolute  veto  of  the  hereditary 
House.  Without  this  any  Liberal  victory  at  the  polls  was  bound 
to  be  evanescent  in  its  effects  and  disappointing  in  results, 
raising  before  the  democratic  imagination  a  mere  phantasmagoria 
of  legislative  triumphs  never  to  be  achieved.  With  an  entirely 
exceptional  leader,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  prime,  the  Lords’ 
opposition  might  have  been  often  overborne,  but  the  astuteness 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  great  Parliamentary 
capacities  of  Mr.  Asquith  were  not,  nor  could  they  be,  equal  to 
the  task,  which  far  transcended  in  difficulty  that  which  lay  before 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868  or  1880. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  blame  overmuch  the  Liberal  leader  in 
1906  for  not  insisting  on  this  condition  both  before  the  Crown 
and  the  electors,  but  an  opportunity  was  lost  then  which  has  now 
recurred  in  a  much  more  complicated  form.  It  has  only  recurred 
now  because  of  the  incalculable  folly  of  the  adversary,  and  no 
statesman  has  a  right  to  assume  that  his  opponent  will  act  with 
folly  when  he  wants  him  to  do  so.  Few  perhaps  recognised  that 
the  relations  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  been  so  changed  by 
twenty  years  of  Tory  rule  that  a  huge  Liberal  majority  no  longer 
meant  in  1906  w’hat  a  small  one  did  in  earlier  days.  The  Unionist 
Party  had  become  so  accustomed  to  office  that  it  looked  upon  it  as 
its  prerogative  and  a  Liberal  Ministry  as  a  “freak,”  which  would 
disappear  when  they  had  composed  their  own  differences  and  w^ere 
ready  to  take  office  again.  Mr.  Balfour  sounded  the  warning  note 
soon  after  the  election,  and  indicated  clearly  enough  the  view 
of  his  followers.^  This  alone  ought  to  have  warned  the  Liberal 
Government  of  the  real  nature  of  the  fight  that  lay  before  them, 
and  the  hrutum  fulmen  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  resolutions 
as  a  reply  to  the  rejection  of  the  Education  Bill  was  an  inexplicable 
blunder  in  the  case  of  a  Prime  Minister  gifted  with  so  fine  a  sense 
of  humour  as  their  author.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  enemy 
meant  business  and  would  not  be  frightened  by  abstract  declara¬ 
tions.  The  arrogance  which  destroyed  Bills  passed  by  the  largest 
majorities  ever  known  wms  in  great  measure  due  to  many  years 

(1)  “It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  each  one  ...  to  do  his  best  to  see  that  the 
great  Unionist  Party  should  still  control,  whether  in  power  or  in  opposition,  the 
destinies  of  this  great  Empire.” — At  Nottingham,  January  15th,  1906. 
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of  unrestricted  power,  and  directly  the  Liberal  Ministry  failed  to 
meet  and  overthrow  the  enemy  in  the  only  possible  way,  they 
gravely  impaired  their  position,  and  they  further  diminished  in 
geometrical  progression  their  chances  of  success  every  time  they 
shirked  the  fight,  Englishmen  care  little  enough  for  constitutional 
points,  and  only  strict  party  men  accepted  the  not  very  plausible 
argument  that  “the  Lords  have  no  right  to  dictate  a  dissolution.’' 
The  result  has  been  that  they  have  at  length  dictated  a  dissolution 
which  the  Liberal  Ministry  were  bound  to  accept.  Nevertheless, 
a  year  ago  no  one  for  a  moment  believed  that  the  Lords  would 
have  the  audacity  to  reject  a  Budget,  and  even  The  Times  spoke 
of  the  proposal  when  first  mooted  as  “nonsense.”  Thanks  not 
to  their  own  cleverness,  but  to  the  stupidity  of  some  and  the 
audacity  of  others  among  their  enemies,  the  Liberals  have  now 
been  placed  in  a  position  where  the  weakening  of  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  it  at  present  exists  is  the  only  possible 
condition  of  their  holding  office  or  attempting  to  legislate.  Had 
the  Government  been  allowed  to  continue  in  office  for  its  normal 
term,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  another  election 
would  have  seen  Mr.  BaJfour  back  with  a  sufficient  majority  to 
upset  our  fiscal  system,  if  not  to  impose  that  “scientific  tariff” 
of  which  the  zealous  Tariff  Reformer  dreams.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  at  all  events  saved  us  from  that  for  the  present,  and 
such  a  Protectionist  majority  as  would  encourage  the  attempt 
seems  a  long  way  off.  The  constitutional  issue  is  likely  for  a  time 
to  dominate  all  others.  The  demagogue  ought  to  rejoice,  for  it 
opens  up  a  vista  of  agitation  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
postponed  for  many  years ;  and  it  will  undoubtedly  in  the  end 
assimilate  our  political  methods  to  those  existing  in  other 
countries,  and  such  methods  cannot  be  said  to  conduce  to  the 
success  of  Parliamentary  government  as  we  have  understood  it 
in  the  past. 

For  tw’o  hundred  years  our  abnormal  and  illogical  system  has 
proved  successful  because  no  constituent  in  it  has  enforced  its 
legal  weight  beyond  what  its  partners  could  tolerate.  Whenever 
the  theory  threatened  to  collapse,  the  common  sense  of  all  parties 
exerted  itself  and  came  to  the  rescue.  By  often  evading  the 
logical  issue,  our  Constitution  has  escaped  destruction  or  even 
violent  change.  When  things  looked  at  their  w^orst,  something 
w^as  abandoned  by  each  side,  and  then  the  machine  creaked, 
indeed,  but  went  on  much  as  before.  Now  at  last  the  Second 
Chamber  has  made  claims  of  such  astounding  pretension  that 
compromise  is  impossible,  for  by  admitting  them  both  Crown  and 
Commons  would  sink  at  once  into  inglorious  subordination.  We 
now’,  in  fact,  find  ourselves  in  a  position  from  which  there  is  no 
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possible  exit  for  either  party  except  by  the  complete  victory  of 
one  or  other  on  the  point  at  issue  or  by  a  complete  change  in  the 
composition  of  our  Second  Chamber.  Any  compromise  which  left 
the  Lords  as  at  present  constituted,  free  to  reject  or  suspend 
Money  Bills,  would  mean  the  destruction  of  anything  in  this 
country  that  could  pretend  to  be  popular  government.  Second 
Chambers,  of  course,  do  exist  which  possess  the  right  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  Budgets,  but  they  are  assemblies  of  men  chosen  by 
the  people  either  by  direct  election  in  larger  constituencies  than 
those  which  elect  the  more  popular  chamber  or  by  some  indirect 
method.  That  a  non-elective  and  hereditary  House  should  control 
taxation— and  not  only  its  own  taxation,  but  the  taxation  of  the 
State  in  general — is  an  idea  which  might  have  seemed  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  ingenious  mind  of  Sir  William  Gilbert  had  we 
not  seen  it  actually  advanced  and  maintained  by  men  of  ability 
and  experience  in  government.  But  that  the  right  claimed  should 
be  exercised  has  created  a  situation  which  the  Conservative  states¬ 
men  of  the  last  century  would  have  regarded  with  horror  and 
dismay.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  who  really  ruled  the  House  of 
Lords,  sternly  repressed  the  impulse  of  the  more  rash  among  his 
followers  to  reject  the  Harcourt  Budget  of  1894,  though  it  struck 
a  severe  blow  at  the  great  land-owning  class. ^  He  rightly  predicted 
and  dreaded,  as  did  Mr.  Balfour  twelve  years  later,®  the  deadlock 
which  must  ensue  when  a  House  which  is  non-elective  and 
hereditary  in  its  composition,  and  hitherto  could  not  itself  make 
and  unmake  Ministries,  should  interfere  with  finance.  This  was 
the  truly  Conservative  attitude  which  up  to  this  year  formed  the 
bedrock  of  our  political  convictions.  Unfortunately,  these  views 
are  widely  different  from  those  prevailing  in  some  so-called  Con¬ 
servative  quarters  to-day,  where  it  is  claimed  not  only  that  the 
Peers  should  dictate  wdrat  taxes  their  countrymen  should  or  should 
not  pay,  but  also  what  kind  of  government  they  should  live  under. 

(1)  “This  House  by  custom  takes  no  share  whatever  in  the  forces  by  which 
Governments  are  displaced  or  inaugurated,  and  it  takes  no  share  whatever  in 
that  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  annual  constant  business  of  every 
legislative  body — the  provision  of  funds  by  which  the  public  service  is  to  be 
carried  on.” — Lord  Salisbury,  1895. 

(2)  “The  House  of  Lords,  as  you  all  know,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
general  financial  business  of  the  country.  We  all  know  that  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  thus  limited,  and  rightly  limited,  as  I  think,  in  the  sphere  of 
legislation  and  administration,  is  still  further  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
touch  those  Money  Bills  which,  if  it  could  deal  with,  no  doubt  it  would  bring 
the  whole  executive  machinery  of  the  country  to  a  standstill.  It  is  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  the  House  of  Lords,  which  settles  uncontrolled  our  financial 
business.” — Mr.  Balfour,  June,  1907.  Mr.  Balfour’s  recent  attempt  to  explain 
away  this  unequivocal  statement  is  a  most  interesting  display  of  dialectical 
ingenuity,  but  carries  no  conviction  with  it  to  anyone,  probably  least  of  all  to 
himself. 
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Even  in  England,  with  our  ingrained  attachment  to  existing 
institutions,  such  a  position  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  day 
were  it  not  concealed  by  subterfuge  or  tempered  by  a  nice  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  prudent  concession.  Certain  Bills  have 
been  “  allowed  to  pass  ”  because  they  were  believed  to  have  behind 
them  a  strongly  organised  force  of  the  working  class  or  a  general 
popular  sympathy.  The  denunciations  with  which  they  were 
received  pointed  logically  to  rejection,  but  neither  a  Trades 
Disputes  Bill,  Eight  Hours  Bill,  or  Old  Age  Pensions  offered  that 
“  favourable  ground  ”  which  the  Second  Chamber  we  are  still 
bidden  by  some  to  rejoice  over  as  a  safeguard  thinks  necessary 
before  it  ventures  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  country. 

The  absurdities,  inconsistencies,  and  dangers  of  such  a  partisan 
Chamber  were  patent  to  all,  but  they  did  not  till  within  the  last 
six  months  really  lead  to  any  gross  violation  of  constitutional 
precedent,  and  therefore  the  majority  of  Englishmen  have  been 
content  to  ignore  them.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  a  majority  in 
favour  of  ehange  might  have  been  found  at  any  time  during  the 
last  tw'enty  years  in  Wales  or  Scotland,  but  England,  less  inclined 
to  argue  political  questions  on  a  logical  basis,  has  always  been 
slow  to  move  in  the  direction  of  reform.  The  Lords,  too,  have 
been  prudent  on  the  whole,  and  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests. 
But  the  moderate  temper  which  assimilated  them  to  the  vast 
majority  of  their  countrymen  has  been  destroyed  through  the 
overweening  temper  born  of  the  unchecked  Unionist  domination 
of  twenty  years.  The  fairly  even  balance  prevailing  in  the  early 
’eighties  has  now  been  replaced  by  “an  overwhelming  partisan 
majority,”  ^  which  has  been  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Unionist 
Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
this  process  began  under  Lord  Salisbury.  He  treated  the  Lords 
as  merely  a  Chamber  for  registering  his  decrees.  Bills  w^ere  sent 
up  again  and  again  at  the  fag-end  of  sessions,  giving  neither  scope 
nor  opportunity  for  debate.  This  insulting  course  of  action 
towards  the  “revising  Chamber  ”  gave  rise,  it  is  true,  to  ineffectual 
protests,  principally  at  that  time  emanating  from  Lord  James 
of  Hereford,  who  has  always  been  imbued  with  a  fine  sense  of 
constitutional  rectitude.  There  were  lengths,  no  doubt,  to  which 
Lord  Salisbury  would  not  go,  but  he  established  once  for  all  the 
precedent  of  treating  the  powers  of  the  Lords  merely  as  a  card  in 
the  Unionist  game,  to  be  dissembled  if  it  could  be  won  otherwise, 
or  used  if  necessary  to  trump  the  adversary’s  odd  trick.  This 
process  developed  much  more  dangerously  under  iMr.  Balfour’s 
regime,  directed  by  the  electioneering  skill  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who,  even  under  Lord  Salisbury,  had  forced  one  or  two  demo¬ 
ll)  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
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cratic  measures  through  the  Second  Chamber.  The  Lords  were 
now  regularly  manipulated  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Unionist 
Government  with  as  little  scruple  as  Napoleon  used  his  faineant 
Council  of  State  or  Legislative  Body,  and  the  “independence  ”  of 
the  Peers  hardly  seems  to  have  resented  it.  Two  measures  at 
least  were  passed  which  no  really  impartial  revising  body  would 
have  sanctioned  without  popular  consent — the  Education  Bill  of 
190'2  and  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1904.  Sensible  Unionists  who  still 
preserve  in  their  mental  composition  some  trace  of  constitutional 
propriety  see  clearly  enough  that  this  course  of  conduct  has  gravely 
impaired  any  claim  the  Lords  can  raise  to  be  “impartial.”  Not 
only  by  their  action  when  a  Liberal  Ministry  is  in  }X)wer,  but 
much  more  clearly  by  their  inaction  during  the  long  years  of 
Unionist  domination,  do  they  stand  convicted  as  totally  unfit  to 
act  as  a  Second  Chamber  or  retain  the  general  confidence  of  the 
nation. 

Democracy,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  most  truly  says,  “wants  the 
protection  of  a  Second  Chamber.”  This  argument  has  never  been 
met  by  the  apologists  of  the  Lords— and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
met.  It  is  not  a  question  of  “musty  precedents”  and  antiquated 
claims  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  it  is  the  record  of  twenty  years 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  everyone — a  record,  to  quote  Lord  Morley, 
of  “systematic  class  prejudice.”  The  question,  therefore,  alto¬ 
gether  apart  from  precedent,  is  an  actual  one,  and  demands 
solution.  Since  the  Liberals  came  into  office  in  190G,  we  have 
had  the  claim  advanced  again  and  again  that  the  Lords  alone 
expressed  the  abiding  will  of  the  British  nation,  who,  it  is 
‘assumed,  require  the  prejudices  of  a  class  to  protect  them  against 
their  own  madness.  But,  unfortunately,  the  civium  ardor  prara 
iuhentium  meets  with  no  real  check  when  to  check  it  would 
threaten  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Unionist  Party.  This 
course  of  conduct  destroys  any  sort  of  confidence  in  the  possible 
action  of  the  existing  House  of  Lords  as  a  real  obstacle  either  to 
innovation  or  reaction.  They  have  juoved  themselves  the  most 
rash  of  innovators  and  the  least  effectual  barrier,  both  under 
I  nionists  and  Liberals,  against  changes  which  many  of  their  own 
number,  possibly  a  majority,  believed  to  be  disastrous. 

The  Ijords  have  lately  developed  an  indifference  to  estab¬ 
lished  custom,  which  might  have  prepared  observers  for  the 
conspiracy  of  last  December.  Party  meetings  are  common  enough 
and  proix^r  enough  for  party  purposes,  but  that  the  party  which 
confessedly  swamps  all  ojiinion  in  the  Second  Chamber  should 
meet  beforehand  at  Lansdowne  House  and  resolve  to  throw  out 
a  measure  which  had  passed  the  Commons  by  enormous  majorities 
showed  a  studied  neglect  of  the  accepted  rules  of  political 
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warfare,  w'hich  alone  is  enough  to  stultify  the  argument  of  the 
“impartial  Second  Chamber.’’  It  was  only  one  step  more  from 
this  to  the  violation  of  all  constitutional  precedent  by  the  rejection 
of  the  Budget.  But,  though  the  arrogance  of  the  Lansdowne 
House  proceedings  in  1908  might  have  prepared  the  Liberal 
Government  for  what  happened  last  year,  in  reality  very  few  even 
on  the  Opposition  side  had  anticipated  it.  It  was  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  forces  which  had  been  slowdy  accumulating  for 
years,  until  they  had  acquired  enough  momentum  to  burst  through  | 
the  constitutional  barriers,  which  only  owed  what  strength  they  I 
appeared  to  have  to  the  respect  of  both  parties  for  precedent.  It  l 
has  been,  oddly  enough,  advanced  as  an  argument  by  The  Times^ 
that  the  Lords  merit  our  gratitude  because  they  have  only  thus 
acted  “once  in  two  hundred  years  ’’ !  This  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest  ! 
argument  against  the  action  which  dealt  such  a  blow'  at  constitu¬ 
tional  usage  that  it  has  set  the  whole  framew'ork  rocking,  and 
demonstrates  that  no  longer  precedents  but  a  code  of  written 
laws  is  required  to  guide  our  steps.  That  this  is  so  needs  no 
demonstration,  for  it  is  admitted  ostensibly  even  by  the  Peers 
themselves,  who  have  recently  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  mere  possession  of  a  peerage  shall  not  entitle  its  holder 
to  act  as  a  legislator.  Both  parties  are  now, in  fact,  demanding  that 
the  powers  of  the  Upper  House  shall  be  defined  by  statute,  and 
each  House  is  accusing  the  other  of  desiring  to  usurp  its  rival’s 
prerogatives.  The  direct  result,  therefore,  of  the  Peers’  action 
has  been  to  throw  the  Constitution  into  the  melting-pot.  Nobody 
knows  as  yet  in  what  form  it  may  ultimately  emerge  or  how  long 
the  recasting  may  take,  but  that  it  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  ‘ 
House  of  Lords  to  pass  the  Budget  hardly  their  own  apologists 
attempt  to  deny.  They  have  committed  the  violation  of  the  secular 
custom  admitted  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1894  to  exist  and  be  binding. 
He  implied,  of  course,  that  by  strict  legal  right  they  could  reject 
Budgets — w’hich  nobody  denies,  as  no  one  denies  that  the  strict 
exercise  of  the  monarch’s  prerogative  w'ould  allow'  him  to  do  a 
hundred  things  of  his  own  initiative ,  any  one  of  which  would  lead 
to  a  revolution. 

If  the  Lords’  infringement  of  historic  precedent  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  what  others  may  do  by  strict  legal  right,  then 
a  usurping  Minister,  wielding  by  right  of  custom  the  legal  powers 
of  the  Crow'n ,  may  easily  land  us  in  a  dictatorship  before  we  know 
where  we  are.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  evils  w'hich  may  yet 
flow’  under  such  a  Constitution  as  ours  from  either  Party  acting  on 
strict  legal  right  and  “damning  the  consequences.’’  The  speeches 
we  have  listened  to  from  some  of  the  Lords  and  their  apologists, 
(1)  Tn  a  leading  article  on  February  28th. 
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and  the  tone  that  has  pervaded  them,  introduce  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  note  into  political  discussion  from  that  we  have  heard  before 
from  responsible  statesmen.  It  is  true  that  provocation  is  alleged 
from  the  other  side,  and  it  may  be  that,  had  a  more  judicial  tone 
been  assumed  by  certain  Ministers,  the  Peers  would  have  lost 
what  little  excuse  they  had  for  their  action.  But  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  they  would  have  acted  differently.  The  speeches  of 
the  violent  protagonists  for  the  Budget  may  have  helped  the 
Opposition  in  the  country  more  than  they  helped  the  Govern¬ 
ment— that  is  a  moot  point,  on  which  candidates  give  varying 
accounts — but  the  forces  w^hich  determined  the  Lords’  action  weret 
the  diatribes  of  a  clever  journalist,  the  pressure  of  the  Tariff'^ 
Reform  League,  and  of  the  licensed  Trade.  What  gave  a 
possibility  of  success  to  the  attack  on  the  Commons  was  the 
arrogance  bred  of  twenty  years’  Tory  rule,  and  the  fears  of  the 
I  land-owning  classes.  Lord  Rosebery’s  Glasgow  speech,  w^ell  . 
1  boomed  beforehand  by  the  Protectionist  Press,  gave  the  movement 
the  impetus  which  the  tardy  efforts  of  the  orator  availed  not  to 
j  check.  A  great  leader — a  Gladstone,  a  Beaconsfield,  a  Salisbury, 

!  or  a  Wellington — might  have  stayed  the  flood,  but  Lord 
,  Lansdowne  preferred  to  swum  with  it  rather  than  be  drowned. 

'  A  few  survivors  of  the  older  school  stood  out,  but  were  descried 
I  hopelessly  battling  with  the  tide,  rari  nantes  in  gnrgite  vasto. 

[  They  are  the  last  remnants  of  the  old  Conservatism,  and  the 
'  school  which  said  ''respice  finem”  instead  of  “damn  the  conse¬ 
quences.”  The  vast  majority  put  themselves  under  the  leadership 
of  Lords  Alilner  and  Curzon  and  their  like,  egged  on  by  the  gush 
and  glitter  of  journalistic  rhetoric.  What  kind  of  guidance  they 
would  get  from  such  generals  and  prophets  of  this  temper  a  few 
months  have  sufficed  to  showu  The  appetite  for  power  grows  wuth 
the  exercise  of  it,  and  we  have  had  claims  advanced  that  wull,  if 

I  granted,  put  the  Commons  and  the  Ministry  of  the  day  completely 
under  the  sway  of  the  Peers.  It  is  obvious  that  anybody  that  can 
control  taxation  controls  also  the  Government.  If  the  demand  of 
the  Second  Chamber  to  say  what  taxes  shall  and  what  shall  not 
be  imposed  be  allowed,  then  no  Ministry  wull  be  able  to  frame  a 
Budget  in  future  wuthout  having  one  eye  fixed  on  the  probable 
attitude  of  the  Lords.  With  the  power  of  arresting  any  scheme 
of  taxation  at  pleasure,  the  Lords  wull  acquire  at  once  the  power 
of  dismissing  Ministries,  the  power  which  Lord  Salisbury  in  1894 
impressed  upon  them  that  they  did  not  enjoy.  The  present 
Budget  was  stated  by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  (than  whom  no  higher 
authority  exists)  to  be  neither  “Socialistic  ”  nor  “revolutionary,”  * 

I  and  yet  on  these  pretexts  it  w’as  rejected.  Whenever  in  future 

(1)  In  letter  published  in  The  Times  of  December  2l8t,  1909. 
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the  Lords  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  Liberal  Ministry,  a  pretext  can  v 
always  be  found,  for  they  will  remain  as  they  have  been  in  the  * 
past,  a  pliable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  any  Tory  leader— or  ! 
what  is  worse,  the  Tory  leader  may  conceivably  be  a  pliable  instru¬ 
ment  in  theirs. 

Political  issues  are  of  necessity  placed  before  the  British  people 
at  a  General  Election  in  a  confused  manner,  and  in  one  district  one 
subject,  in  another  quite  a  different  one,  chiefly  occupies  the  mind 
of  the  electors.  It  is  therefore  always  possible  for  the  Lords  to  , 
say  that  some  measure  they  particularly  dislike  has  not  been  I 
voted  upon  or  does  not  command  a  majority  in  the  country.  This  I 
claim  is  now  pushed  further,  and  brilliantly  generalised,  to  the  I 
effect  that  the  House  of  Lords  alone  represents  the  permanent  V 
opinion  of  the  people,  while  the  Commons  are  only  the  chance 
result  of  a  momentary  wave  of  spleen,  excitement,  or  indifference. 
This  has  been  the  kind  of  argument  advanced  by  oligarchies  in  all  I 
ages,  but  it  is  answered  in  our  case  by  the  persistent  attitude  of  i 
the  Lords  themselves,  w^ho  allow  Unionist  Governments,  after  ' 
they  have  been  some  years  in  office,  to  pass  measures  that  have  n 
never  been  before  the  country,  while  they  reject  the  measures  of 
a  Liberal  Ministry  in  its  first  year  of  office,  even  though  the 
demand  for  such  a  measure  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Liberal 
triumph.^  Party  pressure  rather  than  a  judgment  is  the  ground  on 
which  they  discriminate  between  measures  to  them  equally 
hateful.  This  has  been  so  well  put  by  an  organ  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Government  that  it  cannot  be  improved  upon.  “One  result 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  action  ”  (in  withdrawing  opposition  at  the  last  ^ 
moment  from  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill)  “is  undoubtedly  to  place 
the  House  of  Lords  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  controversy  which  must  now  arise  between  them  and 
the  Commons.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  able  to  pull  the  ^ 
strings  which  work  the  House  of  Lords  by  making  them  first  ‘ 
swallow,  without  protest,  so  dangerous  a  measure  as  the  Trades  / 
Disputes  Bill,  and  then  virtually  reject  the  Education  Bill,  has  f 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  argue  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  1 
an  independent  revising  Chamber.”-  If  any  further  admissions 
are  needed  from  friendly  sources  which  completely  upset  the  theory 
advanced  by  some  of  the  Lords  and  their  supporters  as  to  their 
right  to  represent  the  people  and  reject  what  the  people  had  not 
authorised,  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of  Lord  Dunraven.  “The  g 
most  obvious  evil  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  that  questions  of  vast  I 
importance  are  frequently  decided  by  men  who  take  little  interest  j 

(1)  The  danger  and  inconsistency  of  this  attitude  were  pointed  out  hy  the  | 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  debates  on  the  Education  Bill  of  1906. 

(2)  Spectator,  December  22nd,  1906. 
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in  public  affairs,  who  rarely  attend  the  House,  who  would  never 
dream  of  taking  a  seat  in  Parliament,  but  who  exercise  the 
privilege  of  their  birthright  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  a 
political  chief.” ^  Lord  Newton,  who  was  a  protagonist  against 
the  Budget,  admits  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  to  be  an  “impartial 
revising  body  ”  even  more  strongly.  “It  must  be  honestly  admitted 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Peers  during  the  above  period  (1895- 
1906)  went  far  to  justify  the  Radical  contention  that  the  Lords 
are  content  to  efface  themselves  during  a  Conservative  regime  ”  ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  country  would  thiiik  better  of  the  Lords 
“if  the  Unionist  majority  in  the  Lords  had  shown  itself  less 
docile,  and  if,  instead  of  constantly  ‘  taking  it  lying  down,’  from 
excessive  loyalty,  a  single  Government  Bill  had  been  thrown 
out.”  ^  Lord  Rosebery  summed  up  the  position  in  inimitable 
style  when  he  stated  the  case  against  such  a  Second  Chamber. 
“The  veto  of  this  House  is  the  veto  of  the  noble  ^farquis 
(Salisbury)  opposite.  It  is  the  veto  of  the  Leader  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  and  so  it  has  been  for  the  last  sixty  y^ears.  This 
House,  which  strains  at  a  Liberal  gnat,  will  readily  swallow  a 
Conservative  camel”  (March  19th,  1888).  The  twenty-two  years 
which  have  succeeded  have  only  confirmed  the  truth  of  this 
indictment. 

The  case,  in  fact,  endeavoured  to  be  set  up  by  some 
ingenious  defenders  of  the  existing  system  may  be  said 
to  have  been  abandoned,  save  by  that  hardy  veteran,  the 
reincarnation  of  Eldonism,  Lord  Halsbury,  wdio  “does  not 
believe  that  you  will  get  a  better  House  than  you  have.” 
But  quotations  might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  Progressive 
Unionists  no  less  than  Liberals  admit  that  the  case  made  out 
against  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Tjords  with  its  present  com¬ 
position  is  irrefutable.  An  ingenious  movement  is  therefore  on 
foot,  engineered  by  Lord  Rosebery,  with  the  assistance  of  most 
of  the  Opposition  leaders,  to  induce  the  Peers  to  retire  from  an 
untenable  position  and  to  fortify  themselves  in  a  much  stronger 
one  before  the  next  electoral  battle  opens.  This  new’  fortress 
will  offer  much  graver  dangers  to  Liberalism  and  ultimately  to 
the  country  than  the  existing  one.  It  is  to  be  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  majority  of  the  Second  Chamber  are  still  to  be 
hereditary  Peers  selected  by  their  fellow’s  from  the  existing  House, 
supplemented  by  a  smaller  number  chosen  by  County  Councils  or 
analogous  bodies,  or  nominated  by  the  Crown.  This,  or  some¬ 
thing  very  much  like  this,  w'e  understand  to  b('  the  proposal  of 

(1)  Xinftefnth  Cfntury,  February,  1894. 

(2)  National  Fevieiv,  December,  1906. 
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Lord  Rosebery  and  his  supporters.^  Whether  the  County  Council 
nominees  are  to  temper  the  Toryism  of  the  rest,  who  wdll  repre¬ 
sent  the  quintessence  of  hereditary  and  class  prejudice,  or  whether 
they  will  not  rather  make  the  prejudices  already  existing  less 
amenable  to  democratic  pressure ,  as  experience  of  County  Councils 
leads  one  to  believe,  is  hardly  worth  arguing,  for  such  a  “reform," 
unaccompanied  by  a  great  restriction  of  powers,  cannot  be 
accepted  by  the  Liberal  Party  and  its  allies.  Neither  does  it 
command  much  support  among  I'^nionists.  It  cannot  even  supply 
that  infusion  of  Liberal  sympathisers  whom  Lord  Lansdowne 
desires  to  make  his  victories  in  the  House  of  Lords  not  less  cer¬ 
tain,  but  more  creditable. 

The  remaining  proposal,  w'hich  at  one  time  wms  recommended 
by  Lord  Rosebery,  seems  to  have  vanished  for  a  time  from  every¬ 
body’s  programme,  but  is  vaguely  adumbrated  in  his  recent  Reso¬ 
lutions.  This  proposal  was  for  a  House  of  Lords  composed  of  a 
small  section  only  chosen  from  the  existing  hereditary  body,  while 
the  remainder  are  to  be  made  up  of  various  superior  persons  whom 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  Such  a  set  of  legislators  neither 
Liberals,  Unionists,  Labour  Members,  nor  Irish  would  tolerate 
for  a  moment.  Mr.  Birrell  put  the  point  in  a  nutshell  when  he 
said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  a  Colonial  Governor  or  the 
ordinary  fox-hunting  Peer,  he  preferred  the  fox-hunter.  The 
existing  House  is  at  least  human  ;  its  prejudices  are  palpable,  and 
founded  on  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  mankind  ;  but  to  substitute 
for  it  an  assembly  of  prigs,  pundits,  and  pro-consuls  could  hardly 
now  be  regarded  as  serious  even  in  a  College  Debating  Society. 
It  would  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  company  which 
assembles  in  one  of  the  steamers  in  w^hich  pedagogues  trip  to 
Greece  at  Easter. 

We  are,  then,  faced  wdth  the  fact  that  the  only  stable  feature 
in  the  “reforms”  at  present  offered  us  is  a  proposal  to 
stereotype  the  number  of  Peers  who  are  to  sit.  The  result  of 
this  will  clearly  be  to  destroy  at  once  the  supremacy  of  the 
Commons  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  With  a  recalcitrant 
House  of  Lords  as  at  present  existing,  a  Minister,  with  a  great 
popular  majority  behind  him,  can  always  threaten  a  creation  of 
Peers  as  a  last  desperate  resort.  But  a  House  of  fixed  number 
would  defy  everybody.  It  could  control  taxation,  make  and  un¬ 
make  Ministries,  and  nothing  but  actual  violence  could  cause  it 
to  budge.  We  are  much  better  off  as  we  are,  for  a  non -elective 
limited  House  would  be  a  constitutional  monstrosity  indeed,  and 
in  the  end  fatale  monstrum . 

(1)  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  would  have  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  hereditary 
Peers  elected  by  their  own  caste. 
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The  idea  of  combining  the  hereditary  and  elective  principle  in 
one  House  can  never  work  properly.  The  only  logical  and  true 
reform  is  to  substitute  for  the  existing  House  of  Lords  a  Chamber 
of  limited  numbers  elected  by  and  representing  much  larger  areas 
than  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  abolition  of 
the  veto  preceding  reform  is  understood  always  to  have  been  the 
Prime  Minister’s  policy.  In  the  existing  state  of  Liberal  opinion 
in  the  House  and  the  country,  it  was  before  the  Conference  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  to  proceed  at  all.  There  is  not  unnatur¬ 
ally  a  rooted  dislike  on  the  part  of  Liberal  members  to  set  up  a 
new  House  which,  if  popularly  elected,  must  in  the  end  draw  away 
some  of  the  powers  which  the  Commons  now  possess.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  next  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment  returned  after  the  abolition  of  the  veto  would  attempt  some 
reform  which  might  establish  a  condensed  House  of  Lords  in  a 
much  stronger  position  than  the  existing  House.  Future  Cabinet 
Ministers  have,  in  fact,  asserted  that  such  is  their  intention. 
Who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  And  who  can  wonder  at  the  indignation 
felt  on  the  other  side  with  our  existing  Second  Chamber?  But 
with  all  its  anti-democratic  and  purely  class  vices,  it  might  still 
have  gone  on  had  its  members  not  grasped  at  supreme  power. 
There  is  a  point,  however,  beyond  which  the  interference  of  an 
irresponsible  body  cannot  be  tolerated.  That,  themselves  irre¬ 
movable,  they  should  have  the  power  to  dissolve  Parliaments  and 
upset  Ministries  creates  an  impossible  situation  which  no  self- 
respecting  nation  can  long  tolerate.  This  is  the  point  which 
Unionist  speakers  and  writers  have  never  till  the  last  few  w’eeks 
really  met,  though  now  there  seems  a  disposition  to  admit  the 
grievance.  It  has  bitten  so  deeply  into  the  mind  of  Liberalism 
throughout  the  country  that  no  Liberal  Government  could  live 
which  did  not  introduce  some  such  speedy  method  of  dealing  with 
it  as  is  contained  in  Mr.  Asquith’s  Eesolutions.  If  the  Confer¬ 
ence  now  offers  a  solution  it  is  certain  that,  if  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  Senate  is  to  be  instituted  here,  it  will  be  elective  and 
not  hereditary. 

The  greatest  drawback  of  the  Anti- Veto  Resolutions  standing 
alone  is  that,  if  carried,  they  offer  no  protection  against  reactionary 
legislation.  Who  believes  that  the  existing  House  of  Lords, 
with  or  without  a  veto,  would  refer  a  Protectionist  Budget  to  the 
people,  however  drastic  its  provisions?  In  fact,  we  are  in  what 
looks  very  much  like  an  impasse.  As  I  ventured  to  indicate  at 
the  opening  of  this  article,  it  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  arrogance 
of  the  Peers,  but  still  more  of  the  constitutional  methods  we  have 
always  pursued.  We  have,  as  a  nation  generally,  best  liked  and 
trusted  those  leaders  who  took  short  views  and  were  adroit  in 
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smoothing  over  fundamental  difficulties  by  temporary  expedients. 
We  seem  to  have  reached  at  length  a  constitutional  issue  where 
this  is  no  longer  possible,  but  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  pre¬ 
dicted  that  an  illogical  and  temporary  solution  may  not  be  accepted 
again,  though  such  an  arrangement  can  only  be  temporarjL 

If  the  Unionists  were  to  obtain  a  majority  and  institute  the 
kind  of  “  reformed  ”  Second  Chamber  they  indicate  as  de.sirable, 
leaving  the  royal  prerogative  no  power  of  dealing  with  them ,  that 
must  perhaps  after  years  of  reaction  spell  revolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible,  nor  for  one  moment  is  it 
credible,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  wdll  go  to  the 
country  wdth  no  wider  plan  than  the  abolition  of  the  veto.  That 
would  be  to  court  disaster,  nor  w’ould  it  be  in  any  sense  of  the 


word  a  “solution.”  It  would  still  leave  us  with  a  Second  Chamber  ’ 
giving  the  country  no  protection  against  reactionary  legislation.  - 
Nor  would  the  mere  abolition  of  the  veto  meet  the  strong  objection 
existing  even  in  the  more  progressive  Unionist  quarteis  against 
a  Second  Chamber  founded  purely  on  hereditary  right.  Before 
the  election  we  shall  find  a  plan,  not  a  Bill,  laid  down  by  Ministers  ^ 
which  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  electorate  as  to  the 
general  lines  on  which  a  Senate  is  to  be  constructed.  I  am  well  j 
aware  that  this  policy  is  deprecated  by  a  large  section  of  the  ^ 
Liberal  Press,  but  the.se  journals  have  already  wavered  to  and  fro  | 
on  this  very  que.stion,  and  may  do  so  again.  The  Prime  Minister,  | 
it  is  true,  is  proceeding  step  by  step.  “Anti-veto”  first  was  | 
obligatory,  but  it  is  not  the  last  step.  When  it  is  carried  it  will  f 
give  us  neither  security  nor  peace  unless  we  go  further.  t 

We  may  judge  of  the  measure  of  constitutional  wisdom 
possessed  by  some  of  our  Liberal  counsellors  from  their  proposal 
that  the  Prime  Minister  should  advise  his  Majesty  to  create  at 
once  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  Peers.  It  is  true  the  King 
has  the  legal  right  to  create  a  thousand  Peers  or  more ;  so  had 
the  Lords  the  legal  right  to  reject  the  Budget.  But  it  is  no  remedy  f 
for  a  constitutional  misfeasance  on  the  part  of  the  Ijords  for  i 
King  and  Ministry  to  combine  to  violate  precedent  still  more  [ 
outrageously.  It  is  a  strange  doctrine  indeed  that  Liberals  must 
cast  out  by  the  Beelzebub  of  royal  prerogative  the  devils  of  con¬ 
stitutional  impropriety  set  in  motion  by  the  Lords. 

During  the  last  two  hundred  years  we  have  only  three  prece-  ' 
dents  directly  applying  to  the  existing  crisis — that  of  1712  for  the 
creation  of  Peers,  of  1832  for  the  promise  to  do  so,  of  1860  for  the 
rejection  of  a  tax.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  the  prerogative  in 
the  despotic  fashion  sometimes  advocated  wdthout  a  distinct  and  j 
overwhelming  popular  demand,  could  be  employed  hereafter  by  a 
strong  and  unscrupulous  IMinister  for  his  owm  purposes.  It  is  to  f 
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be  hoped  that  our  advisers  may  look  ahead  beyond  the  next  stage. 

■  Such  use  of  the  prerogative  could  only  be  justified  if  the  Lords 

*  proved  obstinate  after  a  sweeping  popular  verdict  against  them, 
which  is  incredible,  and  in  the  use  it  should  perish  for  ever  for 

j  such  purposes  by  setting  up  a  Second  Chamber  amenable  directly 

to  the  popular  will. 

Xo  doubt  it  will  be  argued,  and  with  some  force,  that  the  whole 
course  of  our  history  points  to  the  preservation  of  existing  institu¬ 
tions  with  gradually  limited  ^xjwers  rather  than  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  new  set.  It  is  clear  that  the  veto  must  be  abolished 
before  the  situation  can  bo  dealt  with  ;  but  the  mere  expedient  of 
I  tiding  over  present  difficulties  by  the  use  of  the  prerogative  will 
not  serve  for  long — certainly  not  against  an  adversary  infuriated 

■  by  the  high-handed  use  of  royal  power. 

If  the  matter  could  receive  a  real  settlement  by  conference,  it 
would  be  the  best  solution,  but  if  not,  then  clearly  an  election 
:  must  be  held  for  the  purpose,  and  everything  must  be  done  to 
isolate  the  issue.  This,  unhappily,  is  not  easy  under  our  system, 
for  we  have  no  provisions  for  dealing  with  great  constitutional 
'  changes  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  and 
i  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Asquith’s  lead  has  been  hitherto  so  strong  and  sane,  in 
the  face  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation  from  both  sides,  that  we 
may  trust  him  to  go  on  in  the  same  spirit.  If  there  is  to  be 
no  settlement  of  the  constitutional  question  without  another 
election,  then  the  Liberals  should  face  the  country  with  a  com- 

•  plete  programme,  giving  no  loophole  for  subsequent  misinter¬ 
pretation.  A  campaign  which  could  be  interpreted  as  directed 
both  against  Lords  and  Crown  and  in  favour  of  a  Single  Chamber 
is  bound  to  fail  disastrously.  Xo  such  opportunity  can  with  sanity 
be  offered  to  the  enemy.  If  the  Conference  fails  and  the  Lords 

'  have  the  astuteness  frankly  to  accept  Mr.  Asquith’s  first  Resolu- 

j  tion,  thus  abandoning  their  claim  to  interfere  with  taxation,  the 

i  Ministry  would  probably  be  beaten.  But  there  has  been  no  sign 

I  that  there  is  statesmanship  enough  among  their  leaders  to  adopt 

■  this  course.  They  would  probably  prefer  to  perish  like  Virgin ie 
in  Bernadin  de  Rt. -Pierre’s  romance,  who  was  drowned  because 
she  would  not  throw  off  a  superfluous  garment. 

,  \V.  B.  Duffield. 
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By  an  ex-Libe.4Kian. 

Just  a  year  ago  a  witty  novelist  and  still  wittier  dramatist  set 
out  to  tell  ns  “what  the  public  wants,”  or  rather,  what  the 
up-to-date  newspaper  proprietor  in  his  wdsdom  thinks  the  public 
ought  to  want.  Since  then  other  novelists  have  been  at  work, 
and  satire  upon  satire  on  our  contemporary  Press  has  been 
offered  to  a  delighted  world.  There  w'as  Mr.  Oliver  Onions’ 
picture  of  Battye  and  Battye,  in  his  oddly  named  Little  Devil 
Doubt.  Then  came  Mr.  Gibbs  wdth  his  Street  of  Adrenture, 
a  vivid  account,  but  thinly  veiled,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
famous  journal  not  unknowm  in  Liberal  circles.  Finally,  we 
have  Mr.  Montague,  in  A  Hind  Let  Loose,  showing  us  how  an 
ingenuous  Irishman  contrives  to  be  leader-writer  to  two 
diametrically  opposite  provincial  journals,  and  saves  himself 
time  and  trouble  by  adapting  an  unused  leader  on  the  rejection 
of  the  town’s  main  drainage  scheme  to  the  political  situation 
created  by  Lord  Albury’s  epoch-making  speech.  Decidedly  we 
have  not  much  left  to  learn  of  the  back  scenes  of  Fleet  Street, 
and  if  we  are  not  cured  of  taking  seriously  the  moral  and  political 
advice  offered  us  by  our  leading  journals,  we  are  indeed  past 
praying  for.  But  the  reading  public  still  awaits  its  scientific 
observer  and  historian,  and  in  hopeful  anticipation  of  his  advent, 
not  before  he  is  needed,  we  venture  to  suggest  for  his  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  ad  interim  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reading  public  ;  there  are  several 
publics,  and  they  need  to  be  studied  separately.  In  the  second 
place,  publishers,  dw^elling  as  they  do  apart  in  Olympian  aloof¬ 
ness,  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  reading  public.  They 
judge  of  it  only  through  the  medium  of  the  booksellers  and  the 
libraries,  and  both  these  mediums,  as  at  present  conducted,  are 
hopelessly  misleading.  Booksellers,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions, 
neither  read  themselves,  nor  want  other  people  to  read.  They 
want  them  to  buy,  which  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  to  this 
end  they  encourage  the  publisher  to  produce  a  class  of  “  article  ” 
rightly  so  called,  designed  for  the  “moneyed  ”  classes,  and  nicely 
calculated  to  fit  in  exactly  with  the  taste  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
To  what  other  source  of  inspiration  are  we  to  attribute  the 
never-ending  flow  of  “colour  books,”  and  those  “art”  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  nothing  is  so  conspicuous  as  the  absence  of  art? 
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"Books  are  the  best  presents,”  as  the  advertisement  of  a  leading 
library  has  it ;  and  to  meet  the  demand  arises  that  literary 
monstrosity,  the  “presentation”  volume. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  wdth  the  reading  public?  Frankly, 
nothing  at  all.  That  public  has  been  studiously  and  consistently 
neglected,  not  only  by  the  booksellers,  but  also,  with  one 
much  criticised  exception,  by  the  lending  libraries.  We  have 
said  that  there  are  several  publics,  and  that  they  require  to  be 
studied  separately.  There  is  the  intelligent  public,  small,  no 
doubt,  but  not  nearly  so  small  as  is  sometimes  imagined,  and 
capable  of  being  nursed  into  quite  respectable  dimensions.  This 
public  knows  very  w’ell  what  it  wants,  though  it  has  almost  come 
to  despair  of  ever  getting  it,  and  after  an  excited  spasm  of  hope, 
somewhere  about  1905,  it  has  sunk  back  again  into  a  temporary 
apathy.  But  it  w-ould  revive,  if  it  got  the  chance.  It  has  a 
hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge,  which  must  be  lived  with 
to  be  believed.  And  it  is  to  be  found  just  as  much  and  more 
among  the  ranks  of  the  new  democracy  as  among  the  leisured 
classes.  The  really  intense  eagerness  with  which  young  clerks 
on  their  way  to  and  from  business  wdll  come  into  a  library  and 
search  round  for  what  they  want,  their  gratitude  for  any  intelli¬ 
gent  help,  their  pleasure  when  new  books  beyond  their  means 
to  buy  are  quickly  available  to  borrow,  their  anxiety  to  know 
when  these  books  will  have  come  dowm  to  a  price  within  their 
means,  all  point  to  the  existence  of  a  market  ready  to  be 
exploited  by  anyone  who  will  put  into  the  book  trade  the  brains 
and  resource  which,  to  do  them  justice,  the  much  satirised 
proprietors  of  the  halfpenny  Press  have  put  into  the  trade  of 
journalism. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  is  another  public,  small, 
indeed,  but  determined,  and  equally  certain  about  what  it  wants. 
It  is  a  public  of  coarse  and  material  tastes,  for  whom  no  novel 
can  be  too  realistic  and  no  biography  too  scandalously  outspoken, 
headers  of  this  kind  carry  the  stamp  of  their  morbid  predilec¬ 
tions  so  clearly  impressed  upon  their  faces  that  they  can  be 
recognised  almost  at  a  glance ;  any  observant  librarian  could 
predict  to  a  nicety  what  they  wall  ask  for  before  they  open  their 
lips.  We  may  also  mention,  we  hope  wdthout  provoking  any 
international  incident,  that  their  names  are  generally  German, 
and  very  often  Jewish.  To  suppose  that  the  lending  libraries 
can  do  anything  worth  speaking  of  to  harm  a  public  like  this 
is  to  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  nature.  What 
they  can  do  is  just  exactly  what  they  did,  namely,  to  recruit 
its  ranks  from  that  large  body  of  general  readers,  prompted  by 
mere  idle  curiosity  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves  the  books 
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which  a  censorship  had  made  notorious.  For  one  reader  who 
will  say,  as  a  lady  said  once  in  our  hearing  to  the  assistant  who 
was  serving  her,  “The  truth  is,  I  am  feeling  a  little  low  to-dav; 
can’t  you  find  me  something  nasty?’’,  there  are  hundreds  who 

will  come  in  and  say,  “There  is  a  book  which  the - is 

condemning.  I  don’t  remember  its  name,  but  that  is  the  book 
I  want.’’ 

Now  it  is  just  this  large  body  of  readers,  fluctuating  between 
good  and  bad,  w^hich  is  the  reading  public  par  excellence,  and 
it  is  this  public  which  publishers,  libraries,  yes,  and  lovers  of 
literature  and  sociologists,  w’ould  do  well  to  study  carefully. 
From  the  lower  and  commercial  point  of  view^  the  publisher 
should  realise  that  here  is  his  chief  market.  The  libraries  are 
his  best  customers,  and  these  people,  who  must  have  their  two, 
three,  or  six  books  a  week,  are  the  main  supporters  of  the 
libraries.  True,  a  great  many  of  them  care  very  little  what  they 
read,  but  for  that  very  reason  they  are  enormously  open  to  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  get  them  to  read  books 
w'orth  reading,  as  it  is  to  allow  them  to  take  rubbish.  They 
chiefly  want  what  they  hear  talked  about.  It  is  the  publisher’s 
business,  therefore,  helped  by  the  reviewers,  to  get  the  right 
books  talked  about,  and  in  the  right  places,  and  to  teach  the 
booksellers  what  those  places  are.  At  present  they,  and  the 
men  who  buy  for  the  libraries,  never  get  any  further  than  the 
literary  judgments  of  one  or  two  old-established  Conservative 
literary  organs,  whose  reputation  was  made  somewhere  in  the 
early  ’sixties,  and  in  the  opinion  of  lovers  of  letters  has  been 
declining  steadily  ever  since.  Feally  new  and  original  talent 
has,  therefore,  to  w'ait  for  the  slow  recognition  of  editors,  who 
notoriously  lag  “w’ay  back  behind  the  times,’’  to  borrow  a 
picturesque  Transatlanticism,  before  it  has  a  chance  to  be  stocked 
at  the  libraries  in  anything  like  adequate  numbers. 

These  institutions,  and  the  public  depending  upon  them,  are 
usually  at  least  a  year  behind.  When  Mr.  Galsworthy  brought 
out  A  Man  of  Property,  the  intelligent  section  of  the  public  saw 
that  this  was  something  out  of  the  common,  and  the  demand, 
if  slow,  was  steady.  But  librarians,  always  a  timorous  race, 
distrusted  the  critics,  who  advised  them  of  the  book’s  unusual 
excellence,  and  in  the  following  winter,  instead  of  holding  for 
a  rise,  they  sold  the  book  off  cheap.  Next  spring  came  The 
Country  House.  The  public  in  the  interval  had  “discovered” 
Mr.  Galswwthy  as  a  playwrright,  and  the  demand  w'as  fast  and 
furious.  It  reacted  back  upon  the  Man  of  Property,  and 
librarians  had  to  replenish  their  depleted  stock  at  an  obvious 
loss.  What  w’ould  be  thought  of  any  other  trade,  which  was 
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content  to  follow  demand,  and  never  tried  to  create  it?  Indeed, 
the  situation  is  even  more  paradoxical,  for,  far  from  speculating 
in  “futures,”  the  ordinary  librarian  tries  to  check  even  a 
nascent  demand  by  buying  as  small  as  he  can,  and  only  con¬ 
senting  to  go  further  when  demand  has  swelled  to  clamour. 

Of  course,  many  promising  books,  and  much  shy  and  elusive 
talent,  go  under  in  the  process.  Not  every  novelist  has  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  double  advantage  of  adding  drama  to  fiction,  and 
in  many  cases  recognition  never  comes,  because  nothing  is  ever 
done  to  foster  it. 

The  pity  of  it,  when  one  thinks  of  what  might  be  done  under 
good  library  management !  Thanks  to  the  lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers,  in  working  out  any  improved  method  of 
book  distribution,  the  lending  libraries  have  practically  the 
whole  reading  of  the  public  in  their  hands.  Only  a  few  people 
can  afford  to  buy  books  on  the  present  scale  of  prices,  but  nearly 
everyone  can  pay  something  for  the  privilege  of  borrowing  them. 

If  the  libraries  would  make  an  art  instead  of  a  haphazard 
business  of  their  buying,  if  they  expended  a  little  more  money 
in  securing  the  services  of  expert  readers,  who  judged  books 
from  the  inside  as  well  as  from  the  cover,  if  they  had  any  other 
criterion  than  the  number  of  copies  of  the  author’s  last  book, 
to  which  they  had  contrived  to  limit  the  demand,  then  we  might 
look  to  see  something  at  last  done  in  the  interests  both  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  of  the  reading  public.  It  is  such  a  docile  public,  if 
you  take  it  the  right  way,  and  so  singularly  willing  to  accept 
guidance.  Indeed,  it  will  ask  it  even  of  little  girls  behind 
counters,  who  are  about  as  likely  to  know  whether  a  book  is 
good  or  bad  as  the  ’bus-conductor  who  has  just  deposited  the  con¬ 
fiding  subscriber  at  the  library  door.  Why  let  it  take  rubbish  when 
it  would  be  so  ready  to  take  something  better?  Why  have  the 
rubbish  there  for  it  to  take?  Why  not  give  it  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
or  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  (we  beg  their  pardon  for  naming  them 
in  this  connection)  instead  of — well,  certain  authors  whom, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention? 

We  shall  be  asked,  “After  all,  does  it  matter  with  this  kind 
of  public?”  Yes,  it  does  matter,  and  for  a  reason  which  can 
be  reduced  to  the  low'est  terms  of  commerce  and  yet  has  in  it 
elements  of  the  greatest  importance  for  authors  and  for  litera¬ 
ture,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  public.  The  libraries  have  entered 
into  a  contract  with  their  subscribers  to  provide  them  with  so 
much  literature  per  year,  in  most  cases  from  three  to  six 
volumes  a  week.  Take  the  higher  figure,  and  put  it  at  300 
volumes  in  round  numbers.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  some 
subscribers  will  ask  for  books  not  wanted  by  anyone  else,  and 
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that,  therefore,  considerably  more  than  300  separate  works  will 
be  needed  to  complete  the  tale,  we  may  still  take  it  that  the 
stock  really  needed  of  biography,  books  of  travel  and  fiction, 
the  three  classes  most  in  demand,  is  infinitely  below  the  number 
of  works  actually  produced.  During  1909  the  output  of  fiction 
'including  children’s  books),  was  2,881,  of  travel  533,  and  of 
history  and  biography  913,  a  total  of  4,327.  x\n  enormous  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  books  nobody  ever  really  wanted.  They  merely 
took  them  in  despair  when  none  of  their  favourite  authors  were 
available.  But  if  the  books  of  those  favourite  authors  had  been 
stocked  in  adequate  numbers,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
other  boohs  need  never  have  been  stocked  at  all.  Not  only, 
therefore,  were  the  libraries  short-sighted  as  regards  their  own 
commercial  interests,  but  they  were  damaging  good  authors  by 
helping  bad  ones  to  compete,  and  w^ere  actually  contributing  to 
degrade,  instead  of  to  raise,  the  public  taste.  Nobody  wants  a 
lot  of  the  ridiculous  fiction  w-hich  appears,  except,  perhaps,  its 
authors.  The  publishers  say  they  lose  money  on  it,  and  we 
hope  they  do.  The  public  only  takes  it  faute  dc  mieux  and 
under  the  coercion  of  the  libraries.  Yet  the  libraries  insist  on 
keeping  it  in  existence  when,  if  they  ceased  to  buy  it,  it  would 
at  once  cease  to  be. 

The  truth  is  that  the  libraries  have  a  splendid  opportunity,  if 
they  had  the  slightest  notion  how  to  use  it,  though,  judging 
from  their  recent  performances,  w^e  confess  we  have  not  much 
hope  of  them  under  their  present  management.  They  seem  still 
to  suppose  that  to  forbid  a  thing  is  to  make  it  unattractive, 
and  their  surprise  when  they  found  their  blundering  attempts 
at  censorship  greeted  wdth  contempt  and  derision  was  almost 
pathetic  in  its  ingenuousness.  But  considering  that  they  began 
by  banning  a  novel,  on  the  ground  that  the  hero  met  the  heroine 
on  the  pavement  of  Oxford  Street,  and  that  the  subsequent 
idyll  w'as  conducted  at  first  without  benefit  of  clergy,  really,  the 
reception  they  met  with  wms  no  more  than  the}’  deserved.  No, 
we  have  no  great  hopes  of  them.  Ijeft  to  themselves,  they  will 
continue  to  starve  the  intelligent  public,  and  to  select  at  random 
for  the  others.  Mr.  Henry  James’s  Italian  Honrs  will  be  to 
them  a  mere  “colour-book,”  and  Mr.  Lawson’s  book  on  Greek 
folk-lore  a  work  “for  which  w'e  have  no  demand  amongst  our 
subscribers.” 

But  besides  the  reading  public  there  are  tw’o  other  classes 
commercially  interested,  the  authors  and  the  publishers.  Why 
are  these  content  to  leave  by  far  the  most  important  distributing 
agency  in  such  ignorant  hands?  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
lately  of  dulness  in  the  book  trade.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on 
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all  sides  that  reform  is  needed,  that  there  are  too  many  middle¬ 
men,  and  that  the  publisher  and  the  public  need  to  be  brought 
into  closer  relation.  Why  should  not  the  publishers  run  the 
libraries  themselves?  or,  if  they  cannot  acquire  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  existing  institutions,  why  not  combine  to  start 
an  entirely  new  library  on  rational  lines?  Sticking  still  to  the 
purely  commercial  aspect,  think  of  its  advantages  merely  as 
an  advertising  medium.  With  a  public  not  only  amenable  to 
suggestion  but  positively  hungering  for  advice,  what  might  not 
be  accomplished,  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  by  a  really  skilful 
advertiser.  We  in  England  are  only  just  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  what  can  be  done  by  advertising  as  the  intelligent  antici¬ 
pation  of  inevitable  demand ;  we  still  look  upon  it  mainly  as  a 
means  for  getting  rid  of  what  cannot  be  got  rid  of  otherwise, 
forgetting  that  you  can  only  play  that  game  for  a  strictly  limited 
period.  “Once  bitten,  twice  shy,”  is  as  true  of  the  reading 
public  as  of  any  other.  But  apply  advertisement,  as  it  should 
be  applied,  to  informing  the  public  of  things  worth  their 
knowing,  take  good  books  and  push  them  for  all  they  are  worth, 
letting  the  rubbish  sink  to  its  proper  'place  at  the  bottom, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  the  demand  for  good 
literature  will  rise  to,  and  how  swiftly  the  bad  and  ephemeral 
will  vanish  out  of  sight. 

We  are  not  speaking  without  book.  There  have  been  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction,  and  they  yielded  astonishing  results. 
Mr.  Hardy  is  recognised  by  many  as  a  genius,  but  by  few  as 
a  popular  dramatist.  Yet  when  The  Dynasts  was  tentatively 
“pushed,”  the  public  rose  instantly  to  the  bait.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’s  Nero,  and  with  numbers 
of  other  books,  which  would  certainly  not  occur  to  anyone  sitting 
down  to  reckon  up  the  popular  w'orks  of  the  last  few* 
years.  Now  and  again  there  was  a  failure,  but  gener¬ 
ally  only  with  books  which  deserved  to  fail,  books  w’hich, 
with  more  discriminating  and  intelligent  buying,  would 
scarcely  have  been  stocked  at  all.  And  the  whole  thing 
could  be  done  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  printing, 
simply  by  the  natural  and  primitive  method  of  appealing  to  the 
eye.  Let  the  public  see  the  books,  without  confusing  them  by 
showing  them  too  many.  Abandon  those  rows  on  rows  of  single 
volumes  labelled  “All  the  new  novels,”  or  “The  latest  bio¬ 
graphies,”  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ordinary  bookseller,  which 
make  his  windows,  with  their  little  dots  and  dabs  of  colour,  look 
at  a  little  distance  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  collection  of 
postage  stamps.  Select  the  books,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  that 
you  think  worth  reading,  and  show  those  and  nothing  else. 
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Keep  out  of  sight  what  you  do  not  want  the  public  to  ask  for 
not,  as  at  present,  the  best  books,  for  fear  you  should  have  to 
buy  too  many  of  them,  but  the  w’orst  books,  the  scandalous 
biography,  for  instance,  which  w’as  more  prominent  than 
anything  else  in  every  bookshop  last  autumn,  the  rubbish  and 
worse  than  ruhhish,  which  should  be  supplied  only  on  demand 
and  never  suggested ;  in  a  word ,  do  your  censorship  in  the  only 
way  which  has  a  chance  of  being  effective,  by  offering  the  good, 
rather  than  by  prohibiting  the  bad. 

To  do  this  you  must  have  on  your  staff'  some  people  who 
know  good  from  bad,  and  can  distinguish,  let  us  say,  between 
subject  and  treatment,  or  compare  the  literature  of  the  past 
with  the  present,  and  of  one  country  with  another.  x\nd  you 
will  need  the  co-operation  of  the  newspapers,  wdio  are  after  all 
more  responsible  than  the  libraries  for  many  a  succh  de  scandale. 
We  have  no  wish  to  underrate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
enterprising  library,  but  w^e  are  convinced  that  somew’here  on 
this  road  lies  the  way  to  that  general  reform  of  the  trade  which 
no  one  who  know's  anything  of  it  from  the  inside  can  fail  to 
see  is  urgently  needed.*  Why,  the  booksellers  themselves,  though 
they  will  be  the  most  determined  opponents  of  any  such  scheme 
as  has  been  sketched  above,  are  crying  out  day  in  and  day  out 
for  more  protection.  Everybody  else  is  to  be  coerced  and  tied 
down  to  a  series  of  obsolete  methods,  because  “the  bookseller  must 
live.”  Eeally,  like  Talleyrand,  w'e  do  not  see  the  necessity! 
It  is  not  as  if  the  average  bookseller,  as  we  know'  him,  were 
of  much  use  to  the  community.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
chiefly  among  men  advanced  in  years.  But  if  those  whose 
wailings  fill  the  weekly  trade  papers  were  to  betake  themselves 
wholly  to  the  selling  of  “art”  productions,  or  to  those  “side 
lines”  and  “fancy  goods,”  intended  to  recoup  the  deficit  which 
is  the  only  result  of  their  efforts  to  sell  books,  well,  a  quite 
deserving  set  of  men,  among  whom  w'e  number  many  personal 
friends,  w'ould  make  a  better  living,  and  certainly  the  world  of 
literature  would  not  be  sensibly  the  poorer. 

Ko  doubt  the  booksellers  would  indignantly  repudiate  the 
charge  that,  so  far  from  encouraging  the  public  to  buy,  they 
positively  discourage  them.  But  go  into  any  ordinary  bookshop, 
and  ask  for  anything  out  of  the  common.  Ten  to  one  you  will 
be  told  that  it  is  not  yet  out,  and  if,  fortified  by  some  real 
acquaintance  with  the  world  of  books,  you  venture  to  persist, 
you  may  be  told,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  says  he  was  told,  that 
if  you  call  in  a  week’s  time  they  will  endeavour  to  have  it  ready 
for  you.  Is  that  a  good  way  of  encouraging  the  customer?.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  the  public  will  buy,  and 
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buy  on  a  scale  never  anticipated  by  even  the  most  sanguine, 
on  condition  that  books  are  cheap,  that  they  can  be  had  on 
approval,  and  that  the  places  where  they  are  sold  are  made 
friendly,  open,  and  inviting,  instead  of  preserving  that  “select” 
and  cloistered  air,  which  intimidates  the  public  with  slender 
purses,  amongst  w'hom  the  really  intelligent  book  distributor 
would  find  his  largest  market. 

But  if  books  are  to  be  sold  by  these  methods,  booksellers  as 
they  at  present  exist  have  got  to  be  either  eliminated  or  made 
to  play  second  to  the  libraries.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  the 
libraries  up  to  the  present  that  their  interests  have  been  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  fetish  of  the  supposed  interests  of  a  trade  in  new 
books,  largely  non-existent.  No  bookseller  as  such  should  be 
allowed  to  have  any  say  at  all  in  library  management.  He  is 
always  in  his  secret  soul  considering  how  far  he  can  refuse  to 
lend  books,  which  he  thinks  a  customer,  unable  to  borrow,  will 
be  forced  to  buy.  He  forgets  that  there  is  a  third  alternative, 
namely,  to  go  without  the  books  altogether,  and  that  this  alter¬ 
native  is  frequently  taken  is  proved  by  his  declining  trade.  In 
Germany  most  booksellers  send  their  books  out  on  approval, 
recouping  the  possible  deterioration  of  stock  by  the  stimulus 
given  to  custom.  In  England  we  could  do  the  same  if  we  were 
not  hampered  by  the  absurd  wall  of  precautions  and  prohibitions, 
built  up  by  the  booksellers  to  serve  them  instead  of  brains.  If 
only  a  Joshua  would  blow  a  trumpet  and  get  rid  in  a  moment 
of  net  book  system,  discounts,  thirteens  as  twelves  and  all  the 
other  shibboleths !  We  might  then  hope  to  have  new  books 
coming  out  in  reasonable  numbers  all  the  year  round,  instead 
of  a  flood,  dammed  up  for  months,  and  then  allowed  to  swamp 
us  for  about  six  weeks  in  the  spring  and  some  two  months  in 
the  autumn.  As  if  the  people  who  care  for  books  wanted 
reading  matter  for  only  fourteen  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two ! 
Certain  books,  no  doubt,  sell  to  the  public,  and  the  public  buys 
Christmas  presents ;  but  a  far  larger  number  of  books  sell  only 
to  the  libraries,  and  the  libraries  want  books  all  the  year  round. 
Indeed,  they  want  them  far  more  in  July  than  they  do  in 
December.  Yet  when  a  harassed  librarian  is  asked  for  new 
books  of  travel  or  biographies  to  take  away  for  summer  holiday 
reading,  he  can  only  reply  that  there  are  none,  because  the 
spring  season  is  long  since  over  and  the  autumn  season  has 
not  begun.  Could  anything  be  more  irrational? 

Novels,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  the  vexed  question  of 
their  price,  have  perhaps  had  enough  said  about  them  lately, 
and  whilst  welcoming  every  new  departure  w’hich  encourages 
the  public  to  buy,  we  propose  to  offer  no  remarks  on  this  subject, 
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except  to  repeat  again  what  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  libraries  to  put  out  of  existence  an 
enormous  mass  of  rubbish.  But  the  machine-made  biography  is 
perhaps,  a  greater  incubus  than  the  worthless  novel,  because  it 
is  more  pretentious,  costs  more,  and  is  at  present  stocked  mainly 
with  a  view  to  its  format  and  its  illustrations,  little  or  no  regard 
being  paid  to  its  literary  merit.  The  libraries  could  stop  this 
if  they  knew  the  difference,  which  at  present  they  do  not. 
between  a  good  piece  of  creative  or  critical  work  and  a  piece  of 
sheer  book-making.  Every  season  we  get  a  few  really  good 
monographs,  not  infrequently  translated  from  the  French,  on 
famous  personalities,  written  with  insight,  appreciation  of 
historical  background,  and  power  of  reproducing  a  period.  But 
every  season  we  get  a  much  larger  number  of  vulgar,  pretentious 
volumes  covering  the  same  ground,  mere  paste  and  scissors 
compilations,  badly  put  together,  spiced  with  a  dubious  anecdote 
here  and  there,  and  absurdly  overpriced  at  10s.  6d.,  los.,  or 
even  a  guinea  and  24s.  Between  these  rival  volumes  the 
libraries  might  well  discriminate.  Their  readers  want  a  Life,  let 
us  say,  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  they  do  not  want  two  or  three 
Lives.  Let  the  libraries  read  and  compare,  select  the  best  and 
exhibit  it ;  the  demand  for  the  inferior  ones,  not  exhibited,  will 
quickly  decline.  But  at  all  costs  let  us  get  rid  of  that  shelf  of 
“The  Latest  Biographies,”  in  which  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
are  lumped  together  with  no  sort  of  discrimination  of  their 
merits.  Here  is  another  case  for  combination  amongst  pub¬ 

lishers.  It  happens  again  and  again  that  rival  books  on  the 
same  subject  come  out  in  the  same  season,  and  that  the  good 
one,  coming  later  than  the  bad,  finds  its  market  forestalled. 
But  if,  instead  of  holding  aloof  in  dignified,  and  often  impecunious, 
isolation,  publishers  as  a  body  had  some  central  library  under 
their  own  control,  through  which  they  could  launch  their  books, 
they  might  work  out  some  scheme  for  advance  intimations  which 
would  save  this  waste  and  overlapping. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  considerations  which  will 
have  to  be  weighed  by  that  scientific  observer  of  things  literary, 
for  whose  advent  the  reading  public  waits.  May  he  come  soon 
and  act  swiftly !  For  the  public  are  beginning  to  be  alive  to 
the  many  faults  and  failings  of  the  institutions  which  serv'e 
them.  To  quote  once  more  the  wdtty  author  of  What  the  Public 
Wants,  when  the  day  comes  that  the  public  wants  something 
better,  will  there  be  anyone  w'ho  knows  how’  to  supply  it? 
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Just  the  time  of  this  Anglo- Japanese  Exhibition  several  of 
my  friends  tried  to  persuade  me  to  write  a  book  On  the  Old 
Japanese  Art.  The  question  is  too  great  to  undertake  easily, 
though  I  have  an  idea  to  work  it  out  some  day.  At  the  present 
moment  I  have  decided  to  write  an  article  only  on  “My 
Momentary  Opinion  of  the  Old  Japanese  Art,”  just  having  the 
opportunity  to  glance  upon  them  at  the  Exhibition. 

First  of  all  1  wish  to  translate  a  letter  from  my  friend,  Biisho 
Hara.  Hara  is  one  of  the  most  capable  artists  in  Japan  at  the 
present  (unfortunately,  none  of  his  work  is  in  this  Exhibition). 
About  six  years  ago  he  came  to  London  and  shared  a  room  with 
me  in  Chelsea.  He  stayed  here  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  copied  Rembrandt,  Turner,  A:c.,  at  the  National  Gallery.  My 
friend,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  always  tells  me  that  Hara  has 
really  seen  the  inner  side  of  the  European  art. 

Being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  European  art,  he  now  writes 
his  opinion  about  the  difference  between  the  Western  and  the 
Eastern  Arts.  Therefore  his  letter  is  naturally  most  interesting. 
Here  is  the  translation  of  his  letter  : — 

The  old  Japanese  masterpieces  are  somewhat  like  the  ancient  Italian  art. 
But  they  are  absolutely  not  impressionist,  as  we  discussed  with  you  when 
I  was  in  London.  (Hara  and  I  used  to  discuss  this  matter  in  my  room  at 
Sydney  Street,  and  very  often  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  old 
Japanese  artists  might  be  impressionists.)  The  old  Japanese  art  is  the 
purest  "  Subjective.”  That  is  to  say,  those  artists  had  deep  sympathy  with 
the  Nature,  and  they  studied  carefully  how  everything  was  existing  in  this 
world,  and,  after  a  great  consideration  and  much  imaginations,  the  artists 
tried  to  make  themselves  feel  as  if  they  themselves  were  animals,  flowers, 
or  anything  which  they  intended  to  paint.  All  the  pictures  were  done  only 
when  the  artists  reached  to  this  point.  Therefore  neither  background  nor 
perspective  were  needed  for  their  pictures.  And  colouring,  too,  was  very 
simple,  and  they  needed  not  such  complicated  plans  about  colouring  like 
the  Western  art. 

Such  is  the  old  Japanese  art,  so  if  any  of  these  artists  have  no  sympathy 
to  the  Nature  and  no  aesthetic  taste,  it  is  not  worth  to  call  it  “  Art.” 

Of  course  there  were  the  special  religious  pictures  (Buddhist),  which  were 
for  the  divine  dignity ;  and  the  Korin  school,  with  its  grandeur  of  design,  and 
the  tender  delicateness  of  Tosa  school.  These  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  “  Subjecth'e  Art  ”  I  mentioned  above,  but  even  in  these  arts  it  is  so 
clear  to  find  out  that  they  also  were  ”  Subjective.” 

The  Western  art,  as  you  know,  is  entirely  different  from  the  old  Japanese 
art.  It  is  ”  Objective.”  That  is  to  say,  the  artists  paint  everything  as  it 
looks  to  them.  Therefore  the  Western  artist  must  study  about  light  and 
shadow,  perspective  and  tones,  and  all  sciences. 
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Therefore  we  often  see  in  the  Western  art  too  much  technique,  aud  lose 
the  sympathetic  feeling  towards  the  Nature,  which  is  the  fault  of  “  Ohjective  ” 
while  the  Japanese  art  has  the  fault  of  “  Subjective,”  and  loses  the  outward 
shape  of  the  Nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  those  Western  ”  Objective  ”  artists  reach  to  the 
highest  point  of  excellence  they  must  naturally  come  to  the  same  place 
with  those  Eastern  ”  Subjective  ”  artists,  which  is  Tenturiki — the  ideal 
communication  with  Nature. 

But  as  these  two  arts  differ  in  method  it  is  rather  hard  to  talk  the  two 
together  at  once.  Here  everyone  needs  the  experience  of  their  own  accurate 
observation.  I  sincerely  think  that  even  those  most  expert  critics  on  one 
side  need  a  long  study  before  they  shall  be  able  to  judge  the  other  side. 

These  are  absolutely  my  own  opinions,  which  I  have  found  out  quite  lately. 
Ever  since  I  came  back  to  Japan,  for  these  three  years,  I  have  been  consider, 
ing  most  carefully  and  studying  hard  about  the  difference  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  art.  Now  I  think  I  am  quite  right.  What  do  you  think? 

I,  myself,  really  think  my  friend  Hara  has  the  most  excellent 
observation.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  ]f  one  goes  to  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Exhibition  and  sees  those  old  arts  exhibited  there 
with  this  idea,  I  feel  sure  that  he  can  see  the  very  innermost 
of  them. 

Now'  let  me  explain  why. 

I  always  say  the  Western  civilisation  is  scientific,  while  the 
Eastern  civilisation  is  poetic.  Indeed,  the  Western  civilisation 
is  very  high,  but  it  is  just  like  the  Eiffel  Tower.  It  has  the 
stairs  and  elevators,  which  I  call  the  sciences,  so  anybody  can 
reach  to  the  top  if  they  make  use  of  those  stairs  or  elevators. 
The  Eastern  civilisation  is  different.  It  is  like  a  mountain  half 
mystified  in  the  clouds — there  are  many  precipices  but  no  stairs. 
Only  those  who  can  climb  up  shall  reach  to  the  top. 

For  instance,  look  at  the  children’s  education  in  Europe. 
When  they  go  out  they  would  ask  their  mothers  or  nurses,  what 
is  that  animal?  What  is  that  flower?  A'c.,  Ac.  And  they  are 
taught  that  this  flower  belongs  to  so  and  so  class,  and  that  that 
animal  has  so  much  brain,  far  less  than  that  of  the  human,  and 
his  meat  can  be  eaten  and  his  fur  is  used  for  Ac. ,  Ac.  They  would 
even  be  taught  how  many  miles  are  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon,  and  how  large  is  the  moon. 

When  these  children  become  artists  they  see  everything  with 
their  scientific  ej^es,  so,  naturally,  their  art  will  be  “objective,” 
as  Hara  says.  Their  measurements  are  accurate  and  their  draw¬ 
ings  are  correct,  and  they  know  how  the  shadows  are  thrown 
when  the  sun-rays  fall  upon  them.  Of  course,  when  their 
pictures  are  really  masterpieces  of  the  Western  art,  they  have 
much  feeling,  too. 

In  Japan,  especially  at  the  time  when  those  old  masters, were 
living,  science  mattered  very  little.  The  first  nursery  lesson  for 
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the  children  was  to  recite  the  “Hiaknin  shu,”  or  the  hundred  best 
poetries.  Perhaps  the  most  favourite  poetry  for  the  children  is 
by  Saru  Marudayu,  “0,  when  we  hear  the  deer  crying  and  step¬ 
ping  on  the  falling  leaves  in  the  deep  mountain,  we  feel  how  sad 
is  the  Autumn.” 

When  I,  myself,  was  a  child,  I  liked  this  poetry  very  much, 
and  I  really  thought  those  deers  had  exactly  the  same  sen.se  with 
us,  the  humans.  Nay,  not  only  animals  or  birds,  but  the  trees, 
stones,  mountains,  and  rivers  were  thought  to  have  souls.  There 
is  another  famous  Chinese  ix>etry  all  the  Japanese  children  used 
to  like,  “All  the  birds  have  flown  off  high  above,  and  a  dotted 
white  cloud  deserts  me,  too.  But  0,  the  Mount  of  Kcitei !  Thou 
and  I  never  get  tired  to  face  each  other !  ” 

After  having  such  t'ducation,  the  Japanese  artists  became 
naturally  “Suhj<‘ctivo.”  They  tried  to  communicate  with  the 
“souls”  of  the  Nature,  then  paint  out  their  feelings.  But  first 
of  all  they  practised  the  handling  of  the  brushes.  This  exercise 
was  the  most  important  thing  for  them.  Perhaps  Japanese  or 
Chinese  are  most  skilful  about  it,  because  we  write  letters  with 
brushes,  and  from  four  or  five  years  old  we  all  practise  to  use  the 
brushes.  There  is  the  formal  w^ay  how'  to  hold  the  brushes  and 
how  to  draw.  When  they  become  quite  skilful  they  feel  the  tip 
of  the  brush  is  their  own  hand. 

Then  their  ambition  is  to  draw'  out  the  “souls”  on  the  paper. 

For  instance,  look  at  the  monkey  by  So-sen !  He  was  the 
specialist  of  monkey.  In  his  daily  life  he  used  to  imitate  monkey, 
and  his  manner  was  exactly  like  monkey.  He  felt  himself  as  if 
he  was  monkey.  The  readers  will  see  his  monkey  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  find  out  how  well  he  caught  the  feeling  of  monkey. 

My  father  used  to  tell  me  a  most  interesting  story  about  a 
famous  artist  when  I  was  a  child.  Unfortunately,  the  artist’s 
name  is  not  in  my  memory  now.  However,  that  artist  was  so 
aesthetic,  and  he  was  very  poor.  He  visited  the  temple  in 
Kamakura.  The  priest  welcomed  him  and  promised  the  artist 
that  he  would  receive  him  as  his  honourable  guest  as  long  as  he 
liked,  if  he  would  execute  a  picture  for  the  priest.  The  artist 
was  delighted,  and  stayed  in  the  temple.  Half  a  year  passed, 
but  the  artist  had  done  nothing.  All  the  disciples  began  to 
complain  to  the  priest,  saying,  “That  artist  is  so  lazy,  and  not 
worth  of  keeping  him  any  longer.”  The  priest  paid  no  attention 
to  their  complaints.  One  evening  those  disciples  went  near  the 
artist’s  room  and  looked  inside  through  the  shoji.  To  their  sur¬ 
prise  the  artist  was  quite  undressed  and  dancing  in  front  of  a 
candle,  and  watching  his  own  shadow  on  a  screen.  They  hurried 
to  their  master  priest  and  told  him  that  the  artist  must  be  mad. 
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The  priest  only  smiled.  After  a  few  days  the  artist  informed  the 
priest  that  his  picture  was  done.  So  the  priest  and  all  the  disciples 
went  to  the  artist’s  room.  Lo,  eight  cranes  on  a  screen !  Every 
one  of  them  had  such  lively  movement,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
get  life  and  come  out  from  the  screen.  The  priest  appreciated 
them  so  much,  but  remembering  what  the  disciples  told  him,  the 
priest  undressed  himself  and  said  to  the  artist,  “Those  cranes 
are  just  like  this,”  and  he  danced!  The  artist  was  quite  pale  in 
his  great  disappointment,  and  exclaimed  :  “Do  those  cranes  look 
like  human?”  The  priest  sincerely  apologised  to  the  artist,  and 
told  him  all  what  the  disciples  informed  him;  but,  in  fact,  those 
cranes  were  most  excellent.  The  next  day  the  artist  disapjieared, 
and  the  priest  knew  not  where  he  was  gone. 

Evidently  the  artist  began  to  wander  about  quite  penniless,  and 
he  travelled  some  fifty  miles  and  came  across  a  fir  tree.  This 
tree  was  so  like  the  one  he  painted  by  the  side  of  those  cranes, 
but  it  had  one  branch  more  than  his  picture  and  it  looked  so 
much  better.  The  earnest  artist  walked  back  fifty  miles  to  the 
temple,  and  watching  till  the  priest  and  all  the  disciples  were 
not  in  that  room,  he  stole  himself  into  the  room  and  added  the 
one  branch  on  his  fir  tree,  and  ran  away. 

There  are  many  traditions  in  Japan  that  Kano’s  horse  got  life 
and  escaped  from  the  screen  and  ate  the  grasses  on  the  palace 
garden,  or  Okyo’s  tiger  jumped  out  from  the  screen  and  gave  a 
great  trouble  to  the  people.  These  are  only  the  traditions,  Irut  it 
is  fact  that  if  one  paints  something  with  full  feeling,  that  feeling 
is  actually  realised  by  the  people  who  look  at  it.  Even  a  little 
leaf  of  a  bamboo,  if  the  artist  painted  with  sad  feeling,  it  looks 
sad.  I  am  talking  this  from  the  rule  of  energy.  In  some  of 
those  old  pictures  the  artists  potentialised  all  their  feelings,  and 
whenever  you  look  at  them  the  potential  energy  will  become  into 
active  and  give  you  some  feeling  which  the  artist  put  in  some 
hundreds  years  ago. 

Now’,  getting  into  the  room  of  the  Old  Arts  Department, 
perhaps  two  Kakemonos  by  Okyo  will  attract  our  eyes  at  once. 
How  fortunate  that  the  Committee  were  able  to  get  such  good 
s])ecimens  of  the  two  styles,  Mitsuga  (Fine  Arts)  and  Soga 
(rough  sketch),  one  of  which  shows  great  details,  and  the  other 
broad  lines  and  effects.  All  masters  always  had  these  two. 

In  his  Mitsuga  of  PeacocJx  he  show’s  all  small  details,  so  accur¬ 
ately  caught  with  the  most  definite  and  strong  brush.  In 
Soga  of  Waterfall  he  gives  much  feeling  by  the  economy  of  his 
brush.  Certainly  Okyo  must  have  watched  a  waterfall  day  after 
day,  until  he  felt  as  if  he  himself  w’ere  w’ater;  then  he  indicated 
his  feeling  on  the  silk  with  his  brush.  Look  at  the  falling!  He 
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left  the  whole  space  entirely  untouched  w'ith  the  brush,  but  there 
is  the  decided  feeling  of  the  mass  of  water  falling  down  rapidly. 
Then  underneath,  the  water  strikes  a  black  rock.  Here  the 
artist  forgot  himself.  He  never  hesitated  to  think  how  the  water 
must  look  like  to  our  eyes.  He  refused  to  paint  the  water  as 
“objective.”  But  he  himself  is  the  water  now  ;  his  most  eloquent 
brush  is  ever  still  moving,  and  telling  us  “I  am  the  wmter  !  ” 

Okyo  was  a  son  of  quite  common  farmer  in  Tamba,  not  very 
far  from  Kyoto.  By  birth  he  was  fond  of  painting.  When  he 
was  a  little  child,  he  used  to  follow  after  his  parents  to  the  rice- 
field,  and  while  his  parents  were  working  he  always  drew  some 
birds  or  animals  on  the  sand  with  a  piece  of  wood.  He  hated  to 
become  a  farmer,  so  his  parents  sent  him  to  a  temple  in  his 
village,  but  he  wouldn’t  become  a  disciple  of  the  priest  either. 
His  parents  were  so  anxious  about  his  future.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  send  him  to  Kyoto  and  make  him  a  Samurai.  There 
was  a  druggist  in  his  village.  Okyo  drew  a  picture  of  a  pine  tree 
on  a  bag  of  some  drugs.  Oire  day  a  Samurai  came  to  this  druggist 
and  saw  that  bag.  Tire  Samurai  thought  that  drawing  was  so 
wonderful.  He  took  Okyo  to  Kyoto  and  presented  him  to  the 
noble  Daimyo  Kameyama.  The  Daimyo  admired  Okyo  very 
much,  and  kept  him. 

Since  then  Okyo  devoted  all  his  time  for  the  Art  study.  He 
became  a  pupil  of  Ishida  Yutei,  a  famous  artist  then.  When  he 
was  thirty-three  years  old,  he  copied  a  picture  by  Tesshun  Kyo 
(a  great  artist  in  China).  Even  the  most  expert  critic  could  not 
tell  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  copy. 

Soon  after  that  he  travelled  back  from  Kyoto  to  his  home,  and 
on  his  way  he  passed  the  ^fount  Oye,  where  he  saw  some  water¬ 
falls,  rapids,  and  many  wonderful  rocks.  He  stayed  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  three  days  to  study.  Then  it  happened  that  the  Daimyo 
Kameyama  wanted  him  to  paint  on  a  golden  screen.  So  he 
painted  all  those  views  what  he  saw’  in  the  Mount  Oye.  These 
were  most  wonderful  pictures. 

One  day  he  painted  a  picture  of  chickens,  and  he  contributed 
that  picture  to  the  temple  Gion.  He  was  so  eager  to  hear  the 
public  criticise.  So  he  disguised  himself  as  a  farmer  and  loitered 
about  the  temple  every  day.  One  day  an  old  farmer  came  and 
looked  at  the  picture.  He  sighed  deeply  and  said,  “How  pity 
such  a  great  artist  does  not  know^  chickens  at  all.”  Okyo  chased 
after  the  old  farmer  to  the  latter’s  house,  and  begged  him  so 
earnestly  to  teach  him. 

The  farmer  said  he  had  been  feeding  chickens  for  some  forty 
years,  and  he  knew’  the  colour  of  feathers  changed  in  every  sea.son. 
And  in  that  picture  the  farmer  found  out  the  chickens’  feathers 
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were  those  of  autumn,  while  the  grasses  in  the  foreground  were  P 

those  of  spring.  Okyo  w^as  so  grateful  to  this  farmer,  and  he  1 

stayed  with  him  some  while  to  study  the  chickens  thoroughly.  I 

Okyo  had  a  sweetheart  whom  he  loved  so  dearly.  While  he  I 

was  travelling  all  around  the  country  this  woman  died  in  Otsii. 

He  was  so  sad.  One  night  he  saw'  her  spirit  standing  by  the  I 
side  of  his  pillow.  j 

He  got  up  at  once  and  painted  that  spirit  which  he  saw  so 
])lainly.  This  is  most  wonderful  picture.  A  Tokio  gentleman,  ) 
Yoshiya  Tome-emon  is  still  keeping  this  picture.  j 

Rosetsu  was  the  best  pupil  of  Okyo.  His  “sparrows”  can  be  ij 

seen  in  the  same  room.  Here,  again,  the  artist  himself  was  p 

sparrow’.  He  is  hopping  on  the  paper  wuth  his  marvellously  ^ 

skilful  brush  !  Surely  at  the  moment  when  he  was  a  sparrow,  he 
never  thought  where  ho  was,  therefore  there  is  no  background, 
except  a  few’  bunches  of  roses  and  one  or  two  bamboo  leaves,  ' 
which  were  his  dear  and  inseparable  friends. 

There  are  quite  many  good  specimens  of  both  Tosa  and  Kano 
schools.  They  are  of  the  oldest  art  in  Japan ;  perhaps  Kano 
school  had  some  influence  from  Chinese  art.  In  those  days  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  word  “democratic,”  and  the  art  was  very 
aristocratic.  Look  at  The  Paradise  Birds  on  a  gold  screen  by 
Tsunenobu,  who  came  between  Tosa  and  Kano.  The  nobility 
of  the  artist  is  full  on  the  picture.  The  famous  woman-artist, 
Tanyu,  is  represented  in  the  room  with  her  picture  of  groups  of 
ancient  Chinese  sages  w’ith  a  landscape.  Her  pure  and  delicate 
heart  is  still  breathing  in  the  picture. 

I  was  so  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  see  the  works  of  Sesshu, 
Motonobu,  and  Masanobu. 

These  were  known  as  the  greatest  artists  in  our  history.  Sesshu 
was  sent  to  a  temple,  Tofukuji,  and  became  disciple  w’hen  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  but  he  would  not  read  the  creed.  The  priest 
of  Tofukuji  was  verj’  angry,  and  bound  the  boy  to  the  pillar  of  * 
the  down-cellar.  The  poor  boy  cried  for  a  w’hile,  and  w’hen  he  . 
became  silent  the  priest  w’cnt  dowm  to  see  how’  the  hoy  was  doing. 

To  his  surprise  the  hoy  was  making  a  picture  of  mice  on  the  sand  , 
with  his  toe,  and  it  was  excellent.  The  priest  admired  him  very 
much  and  made  him  free.  A  little  later  on,  Sesshu  was  sent  to 
China  to  study.  At  the  time,  Li  and  Cho  were  the  most  celebrated 
artists  in  China.  Sesshu  looked  at  their  arts  and  thought  they 
were  not  at  all  w'onderful,  and  he  exclaimed,  “Even  those  two  ^ 
best  artists  could  not  do  more  than  that !  How  poor  must  be  the  i 
others.  Nature  is  my  only  teacher  then !  ”  So  he  studied  by 
himself,  self-taught,  and  after  staying  in  China  for  a  long  while, 
he  w’as  celebrated  there  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists. 
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When  he  came  back  home,  it  happened  that  the  most  luxurious 
Paimyo  Ouchi  ordered  to  China  to  get  a  most  valuable  picture, 
and  he  paid  a  great  amount  of  money  for  that.  A  picture  arrived 
from  China  at  last.  Sesshu  was  one  of  his  guests,  and  looking  at 
the  picture,  said,  “O,  this  is  ray  own  work  I  have  done  when  I 
was  in  China !  ”  The  Dairayo  had  no  faith  on  Sesshu,  and  was 
awfully  angry,  and  he  cleared  out  Sesshu  from  the  room.  Sesshu 
ran  aw  ay  to  Iwami.  Afterwards  the  Daimyo  found  out  the  truth 
that  it  was  Sesshu,  and  courteously  invited  him.  Sesshu  was 
indignant  and  refused  to  see  such  ignorant  Daimyo. 

Now,  in  the  room  there  are  two  pictures  of  snow  landscapes 
by  Sesshu.  To  my  opinion  his  brush  is  almost  quite  Chinese. 
(Chinese  art  was  strong  and  almost  always  wdth  straight  lines — 
more  like  European  pen-and-ink  work — while  Japanese  art  was 
generally  tenderer  and  almost  always  with  curved  lines.) 

Next  to  Sesshu,  look  at  Masanobu’s  snow  views  !  The  drawing 
of  little  figures  in  the  pictures  is  more  like  our  writing.  Each 
stroke  is  so  formal.  To  distinguish  the  snow  “white,”  he  dark¬ 
ened  the  background,  but  evidently  he  did  not  mean  to  paint  the 
sky.  but  only  to  show"  the  snow. 

Masanobu  was  a  great  friend  of  Sesshu,  and  a  pupil  of  Shubun. 
He  served  himself  as  valet  to  the  Shogun  Ashikaga.  At  the  time 
the  Shogun  made  a  golden  palace  and  let  a  great  artist,  So-tan, 
paint  pictures  in  the  golden  palace,  rnfortimately ,  So-tan  died 
before  he  completed  his  w"ork.  Sesshu  came  back  from  China  and 
became  a  paying  guest  at  one  of  the  rich  people  in  Sakai.  He 
saw  kakemono  in  that  house,  and  exclaimed  :  “What  a  noble  art 
is  this  !  This  is  so  much  like  that  of  my  friend,  So-tan.  Whoever 
has  done  this?”  Whereiqwn  the  host  replied:  “This  is  by 
Masanobu,  the  valet  of  Shogun.”  Sesshu  went  to  Kyoto  and  saw' 
the  Shogun.  The  Shogun  said  to  Sesshu,  “So-tan  so  unfor¬ 
tunately  died  before  he  completed  his  work  in  my  Golden  Palace, 
so  you  shall  finish  it.”  Sesshu  answ'ered,  “Nay,  I  must  not  do 
that  as  I  am  only  a  priest,  but  your  excellency  has  such  a  splendid 
artist  among  your  servants.  0,  let  him  work!  ”  So  Masanobu 
worked  them  up  for  the  Shogun,  and  his  name  became  so  distin¬ 
guished.  The  people  admired  the  modestness  of  Sesshu  towards 
his  friend. 

Now',  about  Motonobu,  we  have  splendid  chance  to  see  his 
work  by  the  three  Kakamonos  as  a  set.  His  crane  is  not  the 
crane  in  the  modern  Zoo !  But  the  crane  which  enjoyed  his 
sacred  and  noble  life  as  a  friend  of  those  aristocrats ! 

Motonobu,  too,  was  a  pupil  of  So-tan.  When  one  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  was  sent  to  China,  the  great  critic,  Jo  Teitak,  looked  at  it 
and  said  :  “Not  even  one  leaf  of  the  trees  w'as  painted  without 
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soul.  Ever  since  these  five  hundred  years  I  have  never  heard  ' 

Japan  had  such  a  great  artist,  only  if  our  great  Ka  Shi  Ryo  was 
still  living  he  would  arrange  this  picture  among  Toga-Hokan 
(precious  mirrors  of  fine  arts). 

Korin  is  well  represented  in  the  room  with  his  gorgeous  decora¬ 
tive  art — Waves  and  Pine  Trees,  on  a  gold  screen,  as  well  as  a  I 
smart  sketch  of  azaleas  and  a  streamlet.  Perhaps  he  was  the  ' 

most  original  artist  in  Japan  to  begin  to  think  about  broad  effect.  I 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  w’ords  after  seeing  Iwasa  Shoi’s  pic-  , 
tures  on  two  golden  screens.  The  subject  is  Hokohu  Festital.  I 
We  have  plenty  of  this  sort  of  art  in  Japan.  ]\Iostly  the  subjects  i 
are  some  historical  eveiits,  in  order  to  leave  them  to  the  future.  ! 
May  I  call  these  arts  “Historical  majis”?  The  artist  painted 
everything  which  happened  at  the  same  moment.  We  often  see 
the  same  art  in  Ancient  Italian  pictures.  I  w^ant  to  point  out  one  1 
thing  quite  a  speciality  of  Japan.  The  artist  always  used  a 
conventional  mist  everyw’here  where  confusion  would  annoy  the 
eye.  For  instance,  if  a  group  of  trees  or  figures  are  beyond  the 
others,  they  become  confused  unless  you  simplify  the  distant 
one.  In  that  case  you  cannot  learn  any  small  details  in  distance. 
Therefore  the  artist  used  a  conventional  mist,  and  thpn  painted 
the  distance  above. 

There  are  also  two  landscapes  by  Buncho.  He  had  a  great 
influence  in  Chinese  art  called  “Bunjin  Ga,”  or  poet’s  art.  I,  | 
myself,  was  trained  in  this  art  when  I  was  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  as  my  home  education,  though  I  had  no  intention  to  become 
an  artist  then.  I  have  read  Kaishi  Yen,  which  I  still  remember 
well.  So  let  me  WTite  a  little  about  this  art.  It  is  quite  conven¬ 
tional,  with  nothing  but  poetical  feeling.  The  w’ay  to  use  the 
brush  is  exactly  same  as  writing,  and  everything  must  be  drawn 
under  some  strict  rule.  For  instance,  their  first  lesson  is  to  draw 
orchid  leaves.  Each  leaf  has  name,  such  as  “rat’s  tail,” 
“elephant’s  eye,”  or  “fish-head.”  And  their  shapes  must  be  the 
same  with  those  things.  To  draw  trees,  instead  of  drawing  leaves 
as  they  are,  they  draw  something  else  wdiich  resembles  them. 
For  pine-tree  w'e  use  Beiten,  or  rice-dots,  all  the  leaves  are  con¬ 
gregations  of  many  grains  of  rice.  Distant  pine  trees  are  “teeth 
of  comb,”  or  sometimes  “footmark  of  mice,”  “chrysanthemum 
flower,”  “Kyoyo-ten”  (or  round  mark),  or  “Kai  ji  ”  (Chinese 
character).  You  can  see  Buncho  used  these  last  three  styles  in 
his  pictures.  For  mountains  there  are  many  ways,  such  as  “broken 
sashes,”  “torn  flax-bark,”  “vein  of  lotus-leaves,”  “tortoise-back,” 
&c.,  &c.  It  is  strange  to  say  when  one’s  eyes  are  trained 
under  these  rules  everything  looks  to  his  eyes  in  that  way.  When 
I  walked  with  my  father  or  brother  I  used  to  ask  them  w^hat  rule 
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that  tree  belonged  to,  or  this  mountain.  And  everything  seemed 
to  my  eyes  according  to  this  rule.  Only  I  was  too  young  to 
master  them  then,  and  I  quite  abandoned  them  later. 

Now,  entering  into  the  room  of  the  religious  subjects,  everyone 
will  be  attracted  to  that  Buddha’s  image  lent  by  Marquess  Inouye. 
The  artist’s  name  is  not  known.  I  had  a  chat  -with  Mr. 
Mizoguchi,  the  Vice-Director  of  the  Fine  Art  Department.  See¬ 
ing  me  so  earnest  to  worship  that  picture,  he  came  to  my  side 
and  began  to  talk  to  me.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  the  artist’s 
name  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  way  to  trace  it.  But  his  opinion 
is  that  picture  must  be  painted  during  Nara  Dynasty,  some  1100 
years  ago,  when  the  Chinese  art  was  quite  Japanised.  I  quite 
agree  with  him.  Of  course,  all  those  Buddhist  religious  pictures 
came  from  China.  But,  talking  generally,  Buddha  of  China  is 
characterised  by  fear,  while  in  Japan  our  faith  in  Him  was  tender 
love.  This  picture  shows  most  tender  feeling.  I  have  never  seen 
any  religious  pictures  before  which  gave  such  a  deep  and  tender 
religious  feeling  into  my  heart  as  this.  Two  kakemonos  of  lotus 
flowers  hang  on  both  sides.  Nothing  could  be  better  arranged. 
This  artist’s  name  is  unknown,  too.  But  how  religious  feeling 
have  those  two  pictures !  Here  the  lotus  are  not  represented  as 
poetic  or  artistic,  but  as  most  sacred  flowers.  How  much  religious 
faith  the  artist  has  put  in !  It  is  immortalised  even  now,  after 
some  1100  years,  and  even  for  ever !  There  are  little  birds  and 
fish  painted — they  look  like  the  messengers  of  Buddha. 

In  the  same  room  there  are  two  of  Gohyaku  Eakan,  by  Cho-den 
Su.  He  was  the  greatest  specialist  for  religious  art.  His  devotion, 
both  to  religion  and  art,  were  marvellous.  When  he  was  a  boy 
he  was  sent  as  a  disciple  to  the  temple  Nammyo,  where  his  elder 
brother  was  the  head  priest.  He  was  so  fond  of  drawing  pictures, 
and  neglected  reading  the  creed.  The  priest  threatened  him  that 
if  he  did  not  read  the  creed  he  should  be  thrown  away.  Where¬ 
upon  he  named  himself  “Broken  Sandals,”  by  which  he  meant 
“he  was  thrown  away.”  When  he  had  accomplished  his  art,  he 
lamented  that  such  a  great  temple  as  Tofukji  (one  of  the  greatest 
temples  in  Japan)  had  not  a  picture  of  “Buddha’s  Death.”  So  he 
painted  such  a  big  one — 20  feet  by  39  feet,  which  is  still  in  the 
temple.  The  picture  is  Buddha  lying  on  his  death-bed  in  the 
open  air,  and  all  sorts  of  animals,  birds,  and  even  insects,  gathered 
by  the  side  of  his  bed  and  lamenting.  Hitherto  cat  was  never 
painted,  but  when  Cho-den  Su  was  painting  this  picture  a  cat 
came  and  sat  near  the  picture.  The  artist  tried  to  chase  her 
away,  but  cat  refused  to  move,  so  Cho-den  Su  said,  “Dost  thou 
want  to  be  in  my  picture?”  And  he  painted  the  cat. 

When  he  was  painting  the  five  hundred  Bakan  (Buddhist 
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Sages)  in  Kyoto,  his  mother  was  seriously  ill  at  homo  (some 
three  hundred  miles  away),  and  she  wanted  to  see  her  beloved 
son.  Cho-den  Su  said,  “I  cannot  disobey  my  mother,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  too  hard  for  me  to  give  up  my  devotion  to 
Buddha.”  So  he  looked  into  a  mirror  and  painted  his  own  portrait 
for  his  mother,  and  then  continued  to  paint  those  sacred  pictures 
(two  of  which  are  in  this  Exhibition).  The  Shogun  Ashikaga  loved 
this  wonderful  artist  dearly,  and  he  told  him  that  whatever  thing 
he  wanted  should  be  given  to  him.  Cho-den  Su  said,  “ Neither 
wealth  nor  nobility  I  desire.  If  I  don’t  starve  or  freeze  that  is 
quite  enough  for  me.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  am  worrying 
so  much.  Nowadays  people  are  planting  many  cherry  trees  near 
that  sacred  temple,  Tofuku  Ju.  I  am  much  afraid  that  such  a 
sacred  place  might  turn  into  a  playground  of  those  vulgar  Geishas 
in  the  future.”  The  Shogun  appreciated  his  sacred  devotion  to 
religion,  and  ordered  to  remove  all  the  cherries  away. 

Indeed,  Cho-den  Su  was  Buddha,  and  we  can  see  his  sacred 
feeling  in  his  art  so  distinctly. 

Now  let  me  say  about  those  Ukiyo-ye  (pictures  of  daily  life)  by 
such  as  Hokusai,  Utamaro,  Toyo  Hiro,  Toyoharu,  Ac.,  whoso 
names  are  quite  familiar  to  the  art-lovers  in  Europe  all  through 
colour  prints.  We  call  those  colour  prints  “Nishikiye,”  which 
means  hcautiful  pictures.  This  art  was  neither  “subjective" 
nor  “objective,”  but  only  to  be  beautiful  to  please  the  eyes.  Of 
course,  the  compositions  are  good  and  the  colouring  is  so  delicate, 
but  there  is  not  much  nobility  of  art.  Sometimes  we  call  them 
Yedoye — “souvenior  of  our  metropolis,”  because  when  country 
people  went  to  metropolis  they  used  to  buy  them  to  present  to 
their  neighbours  as  “souveniors.”  Pictures  especially  suitable  for 
wood-cuts  w’ere  painted.  It  is  so  strange  to  say  that  these  prints 
are  known  as  “so  Japanese”  among  Europeans,  when  I  think 
about  their  origin,  which  was  Dutch.  Perhaps  Hokusai  had  most 
Dutch  influence,  m.aking  all  background  views,  and  sometimes  he 
obeyed  the  rule  of  perspective,  especially  wdien  he  painted  many 
rows  of  houses,  or  the  inside  of  a  temple. 

But  here  in  this  Exhibition  you  see  the  work  of  all  those 
artists  who  painted  on  the  purpose  as  Kakemono.  One  might 
easily  be  surprised  how  different  they  are  from  the  prints.  Here 
Hokusai  painted  a  woman  without  background.  Evidently 
“subjective.”  But  how  remarkable  is  the  influence  of  his  Dutch 
teacher!  (His  master  was  a  Japanese,  called  Shiba  Kokan,  who 
learnt  the  oil  painting  from  a  Dutch  artist.)  Ijook  at  the  dra^x'ries 
of  the  woman  !  He  has  shaded  all  the  folds  I 

Utamaro  studied  the  Kano  School  a  great  deal,  therefore,  even 
in  his  prints  he  kept  the  rule  of  Kano  all  through.  I  always 
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admire  his  philosophy  in  his  art.  Evidently  he  had  not  such 
devoted  faith  in  religion  as  his  ancestor.  He  was  too  sincere  to 
pretend  himself  to  do  the  religious  pictures.  He  loved  Geisha 
girls,  and  he  painted  what  he  loved  from  his  heart.  That  was  why 
he  succeeded  in  his  art.  You  will  see  his  picture  of  two  Geisha 
girls,  and  a  poetry  is  written  above.  It  runs  thus  :  “The  Buddha 
lectured  the  holy  doctrine ;  our  ancestor  priests  spread  out  this 
holy  doctrine  ;  in  this  later  world  everybody  is  selling  the  holy 
doctrine.  But  you  are  selling  your  five-foot  body.  To  be  worldly 
in  this  worldly  world,  is  more  sacred  than  to  be  hypocrite  !  ’’ 

After  spending  several  hours  with  these  old  Japanese  masters. 

I  have  received  a  great  lesson.  In  those  olden  times  the  artists 
were  so  sincere  and  natural.  All  that  they  painted  was  from 
their  hearts.  Being  so  sacred,  almost  as  Buddha,  they  painted 
Buddha,  therefore  they  are  real  Buddha.  Knowing  the  nature  of 
animals  and  birds  with  great  sympathy,  they  painted  animals 
and  birds ;  therefore  they  arc  real  animals  and  birds ;  and  even  a 
leaf  of  tree  or  a  drop  of  water,  they  have  the  real  feeling. 

Nowadays  artists  often  try  to  paint  [Madonna  or  Goddess,  with¬ 
out  the  heart  of  [Madonna  or  Goddess.  How  could  it  be  possible, 
to  succeed  !  The  result  is  only  our  eyesore  !  I  would  not  raise 
this  complaint  only  if  the  artists  were  sincere  enough  not  to  call 
their  favourite  models,  or  their  own  sweethearts,  “  YTadonna.”  By 
this  I  don’t  mean  by  any  means  to  discourage  the  religious  sub¬ 
ject.  If  one  really  has  the  devoted  faith  in  religion,  let  him  paint 
his  worshipped  goddess,  it  ought  to  be  good.  Otherwise,  let  us 
all  artists  be  like  Utamaro.  If  you  feel  happy  in  your  heart, 
your  faces  tell  me  your  happiness.  So  with  your  art.  All  feeling 
comes  out  to  the  brush.  Therefore  to  succeed  in  our  art,  is  only 
to  paint  faithfully  all  that  we  love  most.  Artists  have  the  closest 
relation  to  the  religion  and  philosophies. 

Yoshio  Marking. 
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There  are  certain  questions  which  a  discreet  woman  never  asks. 
She  never,  for  instance,  in  South  Africa,  ask.s  a  male  stranger 
his  reasons  for  having  left  his  native  land,  and  she  never  in  her 
own  country  asks  a  man  with  whom  she  desires  to  remain  upon 
terms  of  amity,  whether  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  believes  that 
the  Sex  to  which  Woman  belongs  is  inferior  to  his  own.  But 
as  in  my  character,  discretion  is  a  recessive  and  foolhardiness  a 
dominant  trait,  I  determined  that  even  though  I  might  be  left 
without  a  man  friend  in  the  world,  I  would  force  from  all  the 
males  of  my  acquaintance  a  confession  as  to  their  real  opinion  on 
the  question  of  the  equality  or  non-equality  of  the  sexes.  For 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  the  half-heartedncss  of 
woman’s  work  is  due  to  uncomfortable  doubts  as  to  how  her  work 
w’ill  be  received.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  for  instance,  that  a 
woman  speaking  on  a  public  platform  is,  as  Johnson  politely  puts 
it,  “like  a  dog  standing  on  its  hind  legs — the  thing  is  not  done 
well — but  the  wonder  is  it  can  be  done  at  all.”  Is  there  justifica¬ 
tion  for  regarding  the  work  of  woman  as  the  performance  of  a 
circus  freak?  Is  there,  indeed,  such  a  discrepancy  between  the 
sexes  that  in  w’oi’k,  physique,  and  “moral"  superiority  and  male¬ 
ness,  and  inferiority  and  femaleness,  are  truly  terms  of 
synonymity?  I  determined  once  and  for  all  to  settle  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  own  mind.  As  a  preliminary,  therefore,  I  broke 
through  the  chivalrous  conspiracy  of  silence,  which  in  social 
circles  guards  this  question  of  sex-supremacy,  and  I  took  a 
referendum  from  amongst  my  men  acquaintances  and  friends. 
To  men,  seasoned  and  unseasoned,  reasoned  and  unreasoned,  I 
put  the  simple  natural-history  question  :  “Do  you,  or  do  you  not, 
consider  that,  taken  as  a  wdiole.  Woman  is  the  equal  in  the  scale 
of  life  with  Man?  ” 

The  answers  came  in  three  categories  : — 

(1)  From  the  indiscriminate  :  “Women — they’re  all  angels!— 
bless  ’em  !  ” 

(2)  From  the  discriminate  :  “There  are  some  superior  women, 
who  are  doubtless  equal  to  some  inferior  men.” 

(3)  From  the  chivalrous — relics  of  past  ages,  constituting  a  four- 
fifths  majority  of  mankind  :  “We  w’ould  rather  not  say  it  aloud, 
but — if  you  force  us  to  the  truth — w’omen  are,  of  course,  un¬ 
doubtedly  inferior,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  to  men. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  give  them  up  our  seats  in  crowded 
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’bus  or  tube.  If  we  susix;cted  that  women  were  the  equals  to 
men,  we  should  no  longer  do  this — there  would  be  no  further  call 
upon  our  chivalry.” 

Chivalry  to  the  weaker  sex  !  Of  course  !  That  much-vaunted 
quality  of  chivalry  was,  after  all,  but  a  tacit  implication  of  male 
sujxiriority  !  Chivalry  is  mock  homage  to  the  weak,  not  to  the 
strong  qualities  of  Woman  !  There  was,  then,  practical  unanimity 
amongst  men  that  the  male  sex  belongs  to  a  distinctly  higher 
order  of  Nature  than  the  female.  How  I  grew  to  hate  the  pea¬ 
cock,  the  cock-pheasant,  and  the  farmyard  rooster — used  as  per¬ 
petual  illustrations  of  male  superiority  !  I  had  sought  trouble 
and  I  found  it !  But  even  worse  than  this  was  my  discovery 
that  women  themselves  were  settling  down  to  a  lazy  acquiescence 
in  their  own  inferiority.  Long  continued  suggestion  and  circum¬ 
stance  have  so  wrought,  that  there  exist,  I  find,  w^omen  who 
regard  humility  and  slavishness  towards  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of  Man  as  the  crowning  distinction  of  ideal  woman¬ 
hood.  I  nearly  succumbed  myself  to  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  public  opinion,  and,  disappointed  with  a  scheme  of  Creation 
which  could  thus  ruthlessly  relegate  the  whole  of  my  sex  to  a 
[X)3ition  of  permanent  inferiority,  I  w^as  on  the  ixiint  of  pledging 
myself  never  to  ask  any  more  questions  of  Man,  when  the  idea 
occurred  to  me — could  it  be  possible  that  Nature  and  her  male 
lumian  representative  were  at  variance  uixm  this  point  of  male 
supremacy?  Was  it  possible  that  Man’s  verdict  on  his  own 
predominance  might  be  in  contradiction  to  a  verdict  inscribed 
upon  the  Soul  of  Nature?  I  determined  to  investigate  for  myself, 
and  from  the  pages  of  the  highest  authorities  in  evolution,  biology, 
zoology,  clc.,  to  judge  as  to  whether  the  deductions  from  man- 
written  books  w’ere  invariably  in  accordance  with  the  facts  which 
they  themselves  recorded. 


The  remainder  of  this  article  is  for  Women  only. 

For  everywhere  there  stared  me  in  the  face  the  astonishing 
fact  that  throughout  Nature,  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
living  matter,  the  female  is  the  important  factor  in  the  scheme  of 
life.  I  learnt  that  whereas  Nature  can,  and  very  often  does, 
manage  excellently  without  male  assistance  in  the  continuance 
of  the  species,  she  has  never  yet  been  known  to  dispense  with 
the  female  element  for  this  puiqxise.  I  found  that  throughout 
Nature^  “the  female  constitutes  the  main  trunk,  descending 
unchanged  from  the  asexual  or  i-)re-sexual  condition ;  that  the 
male  element  was  added  at  a  certain  stage  for  the  sole  purpose 

(1)  Pure  Sociology,  by  Lester  F.  Ward,  p.  322. 
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of  securing  a  crossing  of  ancestral  strains  and  the  consequent 
variation  and  higher  development.”  I  discovered  with  increasing 
emotion  that  the  female  is,  indeed,^  “not  only  the  primarv  and 
original  sex,  but  continues  throughout  as  the  main  trunk,  while 
to  it  a  male  element  is  afterwards  added  for  the  purpose  above 
explained.  The  male  is,  therefore,  as  it  were,  a  mere  afterthought 
of  Nature  ” — a  variation  of  the  original  female  sex. 

But  what  surprised  me  more  was  the  discovery  that  in  the 
animal  world,  superiority  in  size,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring 
are  not  inherent  qualities  of  maleness,  as  object-lessons  drawn 
from  Afessrs.  Peacock  and  Co.  had  led  one  to  imagine,  and  that 
inversely,  smaller  size  and  sober  colouring,  though  they  are  often 
accompaniments,  are  yet  not  essential  elements  of  femaleness. 
For  I  found  that  throughout  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the 
invertebrates,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  vertebrates, 
the  male  has  remained  an  inferior  creature.  Amongst  fishes  the 
males  are,  in  a  majority  of  cases — the  conger,  the  freshwater 
eel,  the  turbot,  the  plaice,  tS:c.,  A'C. — smaller  than  the  females, 
and  with  insects  the  same  rule  holds  good.  I  was,  of  course,  a 
little  shocked  at  the  use  which  the  female  spider  makes  of  her 
superior  size,  and  of  her  method  of  putting  her  tiny  spouse  in 
his  proper  place.  Her  interpretation  of  her  lover’s  obvious  desire 
that  they  be  no  longer  twain  but  one  flesh — is  literal.  She  con¬ 
sumes  him  limb  by  limb — a  realistic  tragedy  wherein  the 
passionate  lover  is  verily  “consumed  by  his  love.”  It  is,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  true  that  in  bird-life  the  male  has,  in  a  few 
conspicuous  and  over-rated  instances,  decked  himself  out  in  colours 
which  contrast  gaudily  with  the  sober  feathering  of  the  female. 
But  here,  too,  a  surprise  awaited  me,  for  I  found  that  even  the 
superior  beauties  of  the  fanfaronading  peacock  and  cock-pheasant 
could  not  be  attributed  to  any  inherent  qualities  of  maleness, 
inasmuch  as  there  exist  in  Nature  many  instances  in  w’hich  the 
reverse  effect  obtains,  and  in  which  the  female  is  not  only  the 
larger  but  also  the  more  decorative  of  the  tw’o. 

There  is  amongst  parrots  a  striking  instance  afforded  by  the 
Eclectus  poJychlorus  ^ — of  wdiich  the  males  and  females  were 
originally  described  as  distinct  species — in  which  the  male  is  a 
quiet  green  and  the  female  a  brilliant  red  and  blue.  There  are 
also  two  species  of  snipe — the  Phalaropus  fuUcarins,  and  the 
PhnJoropns  hyperhorcus — in  w^hich  the  females,  in  addition  to 
being  larger,  also  have  a  gayer  plumage  than  the  males.  As 
again  in  the  Pharadriidac — intermediate  between  the  rails  and  the 
snipe — there  are  three  species  of  the  genus  Bhynchoea — in  which 

(1)  Pure  Sociology,  by  Lester  F.  Ward,  p.  314. 

(2)  Sexual  Dimorphism  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  by  J.  F.  Cunningham,  p.  188. 
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the  females  are  larger  and  much  more  richly  coloured  than  the 
males.”  ^  lu  these  latter  instances  the  male  shows  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  situation,  and  realising  that  his  mate  has  other 
interests,  himself  undertakes  the  incubation  of  the  family. 

But  on  the  whole,  deviations  from  the  original  protective  colour¬ 
ings  of  Nature  are  certainly  more  frequent  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.  It  is  the  male  who  goes  off  on  to  sidetracks  which 
often  end  in  evolutionary  culs-de-sac.  And  it  seems  to  be  this  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  male  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  which  has  bluffed  a  gullible 
world  into  believing  that  his  various  excursions  into  gaudy 
featherings,  his  excrescences  and  growths,  his  horns,  his  wattles, 
his  spurs,  his  tusks,  his  beards — are  signs  of  a  superior  grade  of 
evolution.  But  in  the  battlefield  of  life  it  is  the  khaki  uniformity 
of  the  cautious  female,  rather  than  the  ostentatious  colourings 
of  the  male,  which  makes  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  Of 
what  use  to  the  species  is  the  elaborately  decorated  tail  of  the 
vain  peacock?  Watch  him  any  day  in  St.  James’s  Park,  as 
he  wastes  his  time,  displaying  his  tail  by  the  hour  together  for 
the  benefit  not  even  of  his  hens,  but  of  an  admiring  crowd  of 
human  loafers,  whilst  his  wives,  clad  in  the  sober  garments 
required  by  safety  for  the  protection  of  the  race,  look  on  in  sad 
disdain!  What  cares  he  for  the  preservation  of  the  species?  Of 
what  ufie  are  his  elaborately  painted  eye-feathers?  Now  Professor 
Wallace  tells  us  that^  “usefulness  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Darwinism.”  But  I  discovered  that  the  usefulness  and  the 
domestic  virtues  of  the  male  animal  are,  as  a  rule,  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  beauty  of  his  personal  appearance — of  his  appt'arance,  I 
mean,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  female  of  the  same  species. 
Polygamy  and  shocking  neglect  of  domestic  duties  characterise, 
for  instance,  the  peacock,  the  cock-pheasant,  and  the  barndoor 
strutter,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  male  guinea-fowl,  the 
cock-partridge,  cock-pigeon,  and  the  male  swan,  who  are  almost 
indistinguishable  from  their  respective  females,  are  all  models 
of  what  husbands  and  fathers  should  be.  If  then  it  be  true,  as 
examples  from  both  sexes  testify,  that  efflorescence — as  Professor 
Ward  calls  it — is  at  the  expense  of  usefulness,  and  usefulness  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Nature,  it  will  follow’  that  the  sex  in 
which  efflorescence  prevails  is  the  further  of  the  two  from 
fulfilling  the  laws  of  Nature. 

But  another  curious  fact  arrested  me — I  found  as  I  went  on 
studying  this  question  of  sex  that  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find — apart  from  those  functions  of  sex  itself  w’hich 
are  immediately  concerned  with  the  reproductive  processes — 

(1)  Birds  of  India,  by  Gordon. 

(2)  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1900. 
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qualities  of  essential  maleness  or  essential  femaleness.  It  is 
difficult,  I  mean,  to  identify  any  qualities  which  by  their  univer¬ 
sality  of  application  to  one  sex  alone  can  be  recognised  as  funda¬ 
mentally  characteristic  of  that  sex.  It  has  been  usually  assumed 
that  there  is  a  sexual  distinction  between  the  brain  of  a  male  and 
that  of  a  female — in  favour,  of  course,  of  the  male.  A  man’s 
brain  weighs  more  than  a  woman’s,  says  the  superstition.  But 
such  superstitions  need  to  be  sifted  from  the  prejudices  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  frontal-region  story  affords  an  inter¬ 
esting  illustration  of  this  need.  Brain  anatomists  had  assumed 
until  quite  recently  that  the  frontal  region  was  relatively  larger 
in  Man  than  it  is  in  Woman.  This  seemed  natural  and  inevitable, 
since  it  w'as  at  that  time  believed  that  the  frontal  region  was  the 
scat  of  all  the  highest  intellectual  processes.  But  there  followed 
the  awkward  discovery  that  the  frontal  region  of  the  Ape  is  of 
greater  relative  extent  than  that  of  Man.  A  scientific  readjust¬ 
ment  somewhere  was  obviously  necessary !  The  solution  of  the 
predicament  was,  therefore,  provided  by  the  discovery  that  the 
frontal  region  had,  after  all,  no  special  connection  with  the  higher 
intellectual  processes,  and  that,  moreover,  the  frontal  region  is, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  relatively  larger  in  the  brain  of  Woman 
than  in  that  of  iSIan  !  As  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  jwints  out,  “the 
history  of  opinion  regarding  cerebral  sexual  difference  forms  a 
painful  page  in  scientific  annals.  It  is  full  of  prejudices,  assump¬ 
tions,  fallacies,  over-hasty  generalisations.’’^  Though,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  true  that  in  comparison  to  their  height,  the  weight  of 
Man’s  brain  is  relatively  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Woman, 
yet  how  inan}'^  people  are  aware  that  relatively  to  tceight  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  Woman.  “It  may  be  taken  as 
proved,”  says  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  “that  in  relation  to  body- 
weight — a  more  logical  relation  than  that  to  body-height— 
women’s  brains  are,  at  least,  as  large  as  men’s,  and  arc  usually 
larger.”  But,  for  reasons  which  iMr.  Ellis  further  points  out. 
even  this  comparison  does  not,  in  respect  to  brain  power,  do 
justice  to  women,  and  in  the  end  it  is  found  that  “when  we  have 
eliminated  the  chief  distributing  errors,  we  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  women  possess  a  relatively  larger  mass  of  nervous 
tissue  than  men.”  But  since  the  heaviest  brain  that  has  yet 
been  weighed — of  either  male  or  female — has  been  that  of  an 
ejhleptoid  idiot,  it  is  likely  that  some  more  satisfactory  standard 
of  comparison  may  even  yet  be  found  ! 

In  any  case,  in  whatever  quibbles  Science  may  indulge,  we  are 
all  aware  that  there  do  exist  many  women  who  have  cleverer 
brains  than  many’  men,  as  there  are  also  many  women  wffio  are 

(1)  Man  and  Woman,  by  Havelock  Ellis,  p.  102. 
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taller,  or  stronger,  or  fairer  or  darker,  or  fatter  or  thinner,  than 
a  good  many  men.  Brain  capacity  and  height  and  strength  and 
weight  and  colouring  cannot,  therefore,  legitimately  be  regarded 
as  peculiar  attributes  of  either  maleness  or  femaleness. 

But  to  my  further  surprise,  I  found  that  even  such  habits  as 
those  of  incubation  and  care  of  the  young — usually  regarded  by 
Man  as  inherent  functions  of  femaleness,  are  not  by  any  means 
so  regarded  by  Nature.  There  are,  for  instance,  amongst  fishes, 
orders — allied  to  the  Wrasses  and  occurring  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee^ 
—in  which  it  is  the  male  who  takes  charge  of  the  eggs  by  carrying 
them  in  his  mouth.  And  again,  in  the  sub-order  Lophobranchii, 
it  is  the  male  who  carries  the  pouch  in  which  the  eggs  are 
developed.  But  inasmuch  as  this  egg-carrying  pouch  is  in  other 
genera  present  in  the  female  and  not  in  the  male,  such  special 
growth  cannot,  as  Professor  Cunningham  points  out,  be  due  “to 
any  general  properties  of  male  or  female  constitution.”  Then  again , 
amongst  the  sticklebacks  it  is  the  male  alone  who  builds  the  nest 
and  guards  the  eggs,  whilst  amongst  birds  there  is  every  variety 
of  conjugal  compromise.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  that  supreme 
specimen  of  triumphant  maleness — the  gaily-bedizened  and  poly¬ 
gamous  chanticleer — who,  refusing  all  family  ties,  abandons  his 
life  to  one  continuous  round  of  rakish  joys.  But  his  domestic 
delinquencies  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  homely 
virtues  of  the  cock-pigeon,  who,  assuming  equal  parentage  with 
his  one  and  only  mate,  is  not  ashamed  to  incubate  the  eggs  and 
from  his  own  crop  to  help  feed  the  hungry  little  ones.  Then 
again  there  is  that  quail-like  bird  belonging  to  the  Turnix  family. 
He  would  be  very  surprised  if  he  w’ere  told  that  it  w’as  his  icife's 
place  to  sit  upon  the  eggs  and  tend  the  brood !  He  regards  it  as 
his  privilege  to  be  bored  for  her  dear  sake ,  and  he  also  chivalrously 
relinquishes  to  her  all  the  fun  of  any  fighting  there  may  be.  The 
male  ostrich,  too,  shares  with  his  Helen  the  responsibilities  of 
incubation.  They  are,  indeed,  a  model  pair,  and  arrange  their 
lives  upon  a  truly  economic  basis  by  taking  the  heavy  w^ork  of 
incubation  in  shifts — in  which  case  hubby  will  generally  take  the 
night  shift  whilst  Madame  will  sit  by  day — or,  in  some  cases, 
presumably  where  she  has  other  talents  seeking  expression,  he 
will  undertake  the  incubation  all  by  himself,  and  do  it  excellently. 
The  Emeus  (Dromeus)  also  has  advanced  notions  of  conjugal 
duties,  and  he,  too,  regards  it  as  his  precious  privilege  to  look 
after  the  safety  of  the  next  generation  and  to  hatch  and  tend  the 
young. 

It  seems,  then,  that  throughout  the  animal  kingdom — apart 
from  the  primary  functions  of  sex  immediately  concerned  with 

(1)  Sexual  Dimorphism  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  by  J.  F.  Cunningham,  p.  225. 
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the  procreative  processes — differential  characters  of  essential  male¬ 
ness  or  essential  femaleness  are  difficult  to  find.  Qualities  which 
in  one  species  differentiate  the  male  are  in  another  species 
characteristic  of  the  female.  Since,  therefore,  such  qualities  are 
not  essential  to  either  maleness  or  femaleness,  they  cannot  legiti¬ 
mately  be  regarded  as  inevitable  correlatives  of  sex — although  they 
may,  owing  to  circumstances,  have  become  habitual  accompani¬ 
ments  of  one  sex  or  the  other.  Now  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  assertion  that  a  certain  quality  or  character 
is  an  inevitable  attribute  of  sex,  and  the  assertion  that  such  quality 
may  be  an  accompaniment  of  sex — or  a  habit  which  has  been 
accreted  on  to  either  sex  by  force  of  circumstance.  For,  in  the 
latter  case ,  a  new  set  of  circumstances  would  of  necessity  affect  the 
nature  of  the  habit,  which,  if  appropriate  to  the  older  set  of 
circumstances,  would  no  longer  be  appropriate  to  the  new.  An 
accommodation,  therefore,  of  some  sort  would  in  this  case  be 
not  a  revolution  but  a  necessity  of  existence  in  the  nature  of  an 
evolution  for  the  creature  for  whom  the  circumstances  had 
changed.  The  extent  to  which  conditions  of  life  are  responsible 
for  differences,  not  only  in  the  habits  and  appearance  of  different 
species,  but  also  for  the  differences  in  form  and  colour  obtaining 
between  males  and  females  of  the  same  species,  is  excellently 
illustrated  by  Air.  Cunningham,  who  shows,  in  his  Dimorphism 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  that  the  degree  of  sexual  dimorphism, 
that  is  to  say,  the  degree  of  difference  in  form  between  male  and 
female,  “corresponds  with  the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  male  and  female” — the  larger  size, 
for  instance,  of  the  females — non-fighters — of  the  two  species  of 
snipe,  Phalaropus  fiilicarius  and  Phalaropus  hyperhoreus,  being 
due,  as  he  suggests,  to  their  greater  activity,  “for  the  sex  which 
incubates  is  necessarily  the  more  sedentary.” 

Similarly,  the  difference  of  coloration  between  males  and 
females  in  many  moths  and  butterflies  can  probably,  in  many 
instances,  be  shown  to  be  due  to  differences  in  the  external  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  lives,  the  males  disporting  themselves  in  sunny 
places  w'here  they  would  be  affected  by  the  light  of  different 
colours,  whilst  their  wives  more  cautiously  confined  themselves  to 
the  shades  of  the  woods,  where  they  are  only  joined  at  evening 
time  by  their  gay  spouses.^  Nature  is  guided  as  regards  the 
coloration  of  her  creatures  not  by  sex  but  by  circumstance.  If, 
for  instance,  the  female  alone  incubates — in  exposed  places — she 
is  more  protectively  coloured  than  the  male.  If  the  male  performs 
these  duties  he  adopts  the  safer  colouring,  as  in  the  dotterel,  in  an 
Australian  creeper,  and  other  cases  where  the  female  is  more 
fl)  Sexual  Dimorphism  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  by  J.  F.  Cunningham,  p.  242. 
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brilliant  than  the  male.  If  the  male  and  female  both  assist  at 
the  task  of  hatching  the  new  generation,  they  are  both  similarly 
clad,  and  wherever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kingfishers,  the  wood¬ 
peckers,  the  toucans,  the  parrots,  the  starlings,  the  tom-tits,  the 
nest  is  built  either  in  holes  or  domed,  to  protect  the  sitting  female, 
and  a  protective  colouring  during  the  breeding  season  is  unneces¬ 
sary— the  female  is  as  beautifully  decorated  as  her  male  partner. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  many  so-called  characteristics  of 
sex  are  not  truly  characteristic  of  sex  at  all,  but  are  the  result 
mainly  of  predominating  habits  due  to  circumstance  and  environ¬ 
ment.  The  power  of  condition — of  environment — to  work  altera¬ 
tions,  not  only  in  colouring  and  in  size  but  also  in  form,  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  plant  world — as  we  are  reminded 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Lock  by  the  little  water  ranunculus,  “which 
possesses  two  kinds  of  leaves,  the  appearance  of  which  entirely 
depends  upon  the  stimulus  of  external  circumstances.  In  the 
young  state  the  whole  plant  is  submerged  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  bears  leaves  so  finely  divided  or  dissected  into 
minute  segments,  as  to  resemble  a  camel’s  hair  pencil  when 
removed  from  the  water.  Sooner  or  later  the  growing  terminal 
bud  reaches  the  surface  and  rises  above  it  into  the  air.  As  soon 
as  this  happens  the  rudimentary  leaves  just  beginning  to  swell 
within  the  bud  entirely  change  their  course  of  development. 
They  grow  now  into  flat-lobed  blades  which  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  change  of  environment  from  water  to  air  has 
worked  such  an  alteration  in  form  that  no  one  who  was  not  in 
the  secret  would  suppose  that  these  two  kinds  of  leaves  could 
possibly  have  been  borne  upon  the  same  plant.” 

Another  example  is  afforded  by  a  variety  of  Primula  sinensis, 
which,  if  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  in  a  moist  greenhouse, 
produces  red  flowers  only,  whilst  under  similar  conditions,  but  at 
a  temperature  of  20°  C.,  bears  only  pure  white  blossoms.  The 
habits,  too,  of  “plants  when  grown  under  Alpine  conditions  on 
mountain  summits  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  same  specimens 
when  growing  in  the  plains,  that  inexperienced  persons  might 
readily  suppose  two  such  forms  to  belong  to  as  many  distinct 
species.”^ 

But  still  further  corroboration  of  my  growing  conviction  that 
apart  from  the  functions  immediately  concerned  in  the  procrea¬ 
tive  processes,  the  sex-difference  is  not  qualitative  but  environ¬ 
mental,  I  discovered  that  external  conditions  can  in  Nature  be 
determinants  not  only  of  differences  in  size,  colouring,  and  form 
between  the  sexes,  but  that  also  in  some  forms  of  life,  conditions 

(1)  Variation,  Heredity,  and  Evolution,  by  R.  H.  Lock,  p.  150. 

(2)  Ihid.,  p.  315. 
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of  an  extraneous  and,  as  it  were,  accidental  nature,  may  be  even 
the  determinants  of  sex  itself !  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  bees  the  larvae  may  be  developed  into 
either  sexless  workers  or  into  queen  bees,  according  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  diet.  An  extra  helping  of  the  royal  jelly  will  convert 
a  being  destined  to  a  life  of  sexless  servitude  into  a  royal  mother. 
But  the  further  extension  of  the  principle  in  Nature  is  not, 
jHThaps,  so  generally  known.  Now  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Messrs.  Geddes  and  Thomson  that  “throughout  Nature  the 
influence  of  food  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  environ¬ 
mental  factors  in  the  determination  of  sex.”  ^  They  tell  us  that 
to  Claude  Bernard,  indeed,  the  whole  problem  of  evolution  was 
very  much  a  question  of  variations  of  nutrition,  and  they  give 
some  striking  results  of  experiments  made  with  tadpoles.  “It  wa.s 
found  that  when  the  tadpoles  wore  left  to  themselves  the  per¬ 
centage  of  females  was  rather  in  the  majority.  In  three  lots  the 
proportion  of  females  to  males  was  as  follows  :  54  :  46  ,  61  :  39, 
and  56  :  44.  The  average  number  of  females  was  thus  about 
57  in  the  hundred.  In  the  first  brood,  by  feeding  one  set  with 
beef,  Yung  raised  the  percentage  of  females  from  54  to  78 ;  in  the 
second,  fed  with  fish,  the  percentage  rose  from  61  to  81;  while 
in  the  third  set,  when  the  flesh  of  frogs  was  supplied,  the  per¬ 
centage  rose  from  56  to  92.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  last  case  the 
result  of  altered  diet  was  that  there  were  92  females  to  8  males.” 
“From  the  experience  and  carefulness  of  the  observer,”  add  Pro¬ 
fessors  Geddes  and  Thomson,  “these  striking  results  are  entitled 
to  great  w^eight.”  Equally  interesting  is  the  illustration  of  the 
humble  bee.  “There  the  queen-mother  awakened  from  her  winter 
sleep  by  the  spring  sun  makes  a  nest,  collects  food,  and  lays  her 
first  brood.  But  as  the  queen  has  much  upon  her  shoulders,  this 
first  brood  is  not  too  abundantly  supplied  with  nourishment  :  they 
develop  into  small  females,  w'orkers,  in  a  sense,  but  yet  fertile, 
though  only  to  the  extent  of  producing  drones.  By  and  by  a 
second  brood  of  w^orkers  is  born.  These  have  the  advantage  of 
the  existence  of  elder  sisters,  are  more  abundantly  nourished,  and 
develop  into  large  females.  Still,  like  the  first  brood,  they  produce 
drones,  though  occasionally  females.  Finally,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  two  previous  broods  of  small  and  large  females,  the  future 
queens  are  born.”  These  instances  are  merely  given  by  Messrs. 
Geddes  and  Thomson  as  “an  interesting  corroboration  of  the 
influence  of  nutrition  u[X)n  sexuality.”  No  comment  is  made 
upon  the  curious  fact  that  the  result  of  a  superior  process,  of 
conditions  most  likely  to  produce  the  higher  of  two  organisms,  is 
productive  not  of  the  male  but  of  the  female  form  ! 

(1)  The  Evolution  of  Sex,  by  Professors  P.  Geddes  and  J.  H.  Thomson,  p.  45. 
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The  drone  bee  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  Nature, 
snprior  conditions — conditions  which  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  assumed  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  finer 
of  two  given  forms  of  life— tend  to  the  production  of  the  female, 
whilst  the  male  is,  as  it  were,  the  makeshift  result  of  inferior  pro¬ 
cesses,  for  the  male  bee  is  invariably  the  result  of  ova  that  are 
uafertilised. 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  little  aphides.  “These  plant-lice, 
which  multiply  so  rapidly  urton  our  rose-bushes,  fruit-trees,  and 
the  like,  differ  somewhat  in  the  various  species,  but  the  general 
facts  are  recognised  to  be  as  follow^s  :  During  the  summer  months, 
with  favourable  temperature  and  abundant  food,  the  aphides  pro¬ 
duce  parthenogenetically  generation  after  generation  of  females. 
The  advent  of  autumn,  however,  with  its  attendant  cold  and 
scarcity  of  food,  brings  about  the  birth  of  males  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  strictly  sexual  reproduction.  In  the  artificial 
environment  of  a  greenhouse,  equivalent  to  a  perpetual  summer 
of  warmth  and  abundant  food,  the  parthenogenetic  succession  of 
females  has  been  experimentally  observed  for  four  years— it  seems, 
in  fact,  to  continue  until  lowering  of  the  temperature  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  food  at  once  re-introduced  males  and  sexual  repro¬ 
duction.”  ^  Now,  in  the  animal,  as  in  the  human  world  generally, 
it  is  assumed  that  better  conditions  and  better  food  wull  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  better  specimens,  of  a  higher  class  of  organism  than  those 
that  are  produced  under  conditions  of  starvation  and  disease. 
But  note  what  happens  in  the  experiments  of  Airs.  Trent, 
described  by  Alessrs.  Geddes  and  Thomson.  “If,”  we  are  told, 
“caterpillars  were  shut  up  and  starved  before  entering  the  chrysalis 
state,  the  resultant  butterflies  or  moths  were  males,  while  others 
of  the  same  brood  highly  nourished  came  out  females.  Gentry, 
too,  has  shown  that  with  moths,  innutritious  or  diseased  food 
prodilced  males,  and  he  suggests  this  as  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  excess  of  male  insects  in  autumn.” - 

These  illustrations  are  used  by  Professors  Geddes  and  Thomson 
to  show’  the  effect  of  nutrition  upon  the  determination  of  sex. 
But  if,  as  they  admit,  “throughout  Nature  the  influence  of  food 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  cnvh’onmental  factors,”  and  if  it 
be,  as  they  tell  us,  that  Claude  Bernard  also  believes  that  the 
whole  problem  of  evolution  is  very  much  a  question  of  variations 
of  nutrition,  it  is  curious  that  none  of  these  scientists  should  have 
perceived  the  obvious  deduction  from  their  own  observations,  viz., 
that  if  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  nutrition  arc  symptomatic 
respectively  of  higher  and  low’er  grades  of  evolution,  then  the 
sex  which  is  the  result  of  the  better  nutrition  which  produces  the 
(1)  The  Evolution  of  Sex,  p.  49.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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higher  grade,  must  itself  belong  to  the  higher  grade.  If  it  be 
true  that  superior  conditions  produce — other  things  being  equal- 
superior  results,  surely  it  must  be  true  that  the  result  of  superior 
conditions,  even  though  this  result  may  be  female,  will  be  some¬ 
thing  which  is  superior  to  the  result  of  inferior  conditions— even 
though  this  result  may  be  male. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  fulfilling  the  destinies  of  nature, 
it  is  an  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to  prove  the  inferiority  or 
superiority  of  either  of  the  two  sexes  deemed  essential  in  the 
scheme  of  creation.  A  little  more  or  less-ness — quantity  not 
quality — determines  the  difference  ;  one  chromosome  less  and  you 
have  the  male  ;  one  more  and  the  female  is  born  !  Is  it  coincidence 
that  the  quality  of  the  chemical  atom  is  dependent  upon  precisely 
that  one  more  or  less,  when  at  a  particular  crisis  the  loss  of  one 
negative  corpuscle  upsets  the  equilibrium  of  the  atom  and  causes 
it  to  assume  a  positive  charge?  Positive  and  negative  created  He 
them?  Almost  as  profitably  might  an  attempt  be  made  to  decide 
whether  the  positive  or  negative  pole  of  electricity  was  the 
suj^erior  as  attempt  a  verdict  as  to  the  superiority  of  Man  or 
Woman. 

All  very  well,  it  may  here  be  said,  but  in  the  world  of  Art  no 
one  can  assume  that  Woman  is  the  equal  of  Man.  Where  are 
your  women  painters,  musicians,  poets,  dramatists?  The  prohi¬ 
bitions  on  women’s  work  may  have  hindered  them  from  becoming 
Generals  or  Judges,  but  music  and  painting  have  always  been 
within  their  scope  !  Such  is  the  argument  usually  posed  at  this 
]xiint.  But  has  the  world  heen  much  enriched  by  Art  from  any 
people  who  were  not  free — free  to  their  opinions — free,  above  all, 
to  those  experiences  of  life  which  arc  essential  for  the  coloration 
of  the  Ideas  of  Art?  But  apart  from  the  question  of  environ¬ 
ment — which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  throughout  Nature  all-deter¬ 
minant  as  to  habits  and  character — if  Art  is,  as  I  conceive  it,  only 
the  expression  through  consciously  evolved  media  such  as  music, 
painting,  drama,  (S:c.,  of  intuitions  .si/bconsciously  perceived — if  it 
he,  as  I  understand  it,  an  attempt  of  the.- human  conscious  mind 
to  get  into  communion  with  the  si/bconscious — with  the  Infinite 
— then  Women  have  no  need  of  Art — they  are  there  already. 
Have  lovers  in  their  intensest  moments  need  of  speech — of  pro¬ 
testation?  The  Woman  who  feels  God  in  the  sunset  has  no 
need  to  seek  to  picture  His  blurred  image  reflected  on  a  canvas, 
in  a  sonata,  or  a  poem.  To  the  Woman  who  is  at  one  with 
Nature,  Art  is  a  plaything — a  pathetic  attempt  on  the  part  of 
mankind  to  obtain  by  games  of  pretence  or  imagination,  what 
are  realities  of  life  to  her.  Whilst  Woman  is  watching  in  silence 
the  realities  on  the  stage  of  the  great  Infinite,  Man  is  clapping 
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his  hands  at  the  painted  figures  on  the  drop-curtain  !  But  if  the 
subconscious  element  is,  as  most  people  admit,  a  large  factor  in 
the  lives  of  women,  experience  of  life  and  the  habit  of  expres¬ 
sion  are  all  that  is  needed  for  the  produetion  of  women  artists, 
who,  given  the  environment  essential  for  Art,  will  doubtless 
develo[)  the  Art  habit. 

But  now  emboldened  by  precedents  I  had  discovered  in  Nature 
for  the  growing  conviction  that  superiority  and  maleness  were  not 
necessarily  convertible  terms,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was 
likely  that  Nature  would  entrust  her  most  sacred  task  of  the 
continuation  of  the  species  mainly  to  the  hands  of  the  confessedly 
inferior  half  of  her  Creation.  And  now  that  in  my  mind  a  certain 
amount  of  crusted  prejudice  as  to  the  piety  of  believing  in  male 
predominance  had  been,  as  regards  the  rest  of  Nature,  removed, 
how  did  the  matter  actually  stand  as  regards  the  Man  and  the 
Woman?  Ah!  Unfortunately,  at  that  psychological  moment  I 
spent  an  afternoon  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  my  heart  sank.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  inferiority  of  a  sex  which  could  thus 
strut  about ,  in  peacock-fashion ,  wdth  the  sensuous  desire  of  attract¬ 
ing  the  other  sex  written  loud  on  every  fold  and  feather  of  their 
outrageous  garments — in  every  pigment  of  their  decorated  cheeks. 
My  labours  had  been  in  vain.  Whatever  might  obtain  in  Nature 

below  Man,  here - But  I  w’ent  on  to  Corsica,  where  the  women 

are  still  made  by  God — not  by  Man.  Made  by  God  !  The  words 
were  a  revelation,  an  inspiration,  the  key  to  the  whole  difficulty 
I  had  experienced  in  reconciling  the  inanities  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
women  with  qualities  essential  in  Beings  selected  by  God  for  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  human  race.  I  remembered 
Professor  Ward’s  description  of  Woman  as  the  guardian  of  the 
hereditary  qualities — the  balance-wheel  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  life.  “Females,”  he  said,  “represent  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  biological  system.  They  are  that  stubborn  power  of  perma¬ 
nency  of  which  Goethe  speaks.  The  female  not  only  typifies  the 
race,  but,  metaphor  aside,  she  is  the  race.”  *  I  remembered  that 
to  Woman  had  been  entrusted  the  sacred  task  of  keeping  alight 
the  hallowed  fire  of  divine  inspiration  throughout  the  Ages.  How 
was  it,  then,  that  those  Monte  Carlo  vestiges  of  womanhood  could 
exist  synchronically  wdth  the  real,  genuine  Nature-woman?  The 
explanation  came  in  a  flash.  Made  by  God  !  No  !  Those  flirta¬ 
tious  Feminines  had  not  been  made  by  God — they  were  made  by 
Man— their  inanities  were  the  result  of  Man-made  circumstance 
and  habit,  due  to  an  artificial  social  environment — they  w’ere  not, 
therefore,  inherent  elements  of  womanhood.  And  then  I  under¬ 
stood  :  God  had  made  us  u'omanhj  for  His  purpose ;  Man  had  made 
(1)  Pure  Sociology,  Professor  Ward,  p.  322. 
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US  feminine  for  kis.  The  inferiority  of  Woman  is  in  respect  of 
her  Man-made  femininity,  not  of  her  God-made  Womanhood. 
Woman  is  equal  to  the  Man  as  touching  her  Womanhood— only 
inferior  to  the  Man  as  touching  her  femininity.  Male  and 
Female  created  He  them — not  masculine  and  feminine.  In 
Nature  there  is  neither  masculinity  nor  femininity.  Male  and 
female  describe  the  man  and  woman  created  by  God  in  the  world 
of  Nature — masculine  and  feminine  are  descriptive  of  the 
trousered  and  skirted  puppets  which  are  the  over-sexed  products 
of  the  social  Babylon.  Womanly  and  Feminine  !  The  distinction 
between  the  meanings  of  these  tw^o  words  is  the  Eosetta  stone 
to  an  interpretation  of  the  wdiole  question  of  the  relative  position 
of  Woman  to  Man.  For  Woman  has  been  judged  by  that  which 
is  only  a  fringe  tacked  on  to  the  real  garment  of  Womanhood— 
by  her  femininity.  This  has  become  draggled,  out  of  place,  of 
service  mainly  for  the  attraction  of  dust  and  dirt.  But  it  is 
detachable,  and  Womanhood  is  still  unsullied.  It  was  not  of 
femininity  that  Goethe  dreamed  wFen  he  wrote  “das  Ewig 
Weibliche  treibt  uns  hinan  !  ”  Not  the  eternal  Feminine  !  Gott 
bewahr  !  But  the  eternal  Womanly  !  This  mistranslation  has 
been  almost  as  misleading  to  a  true  understanding  of  Woman’s 
destiny  as  has  been  the  rib-theory  of  her  creation  in  Genesis.  The 
inspired  poet  would  never  have  conceived  of  Femininity  as  the 
divine  goal  of  a  higher  evolution.  Femininity  with  its  corsetted 
waists,  its  di’aggled  skirts  !  It  Avas  the  Woman,  not  the  Feminine, 
whom  the  poet  had  in  view — the  Woman  with  her  great  expansive 
sympathies,  her  genius  for  practical  usefulness,  and  withal,  her 
unfailing  instinct  for  the  attainment  of  the  Ideal  of  the  type— 
of  the  goal,  as  Goethe  finely  hinted — of  the  human  race. 

The  icomanly  characters  are  those  which  are  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species ;  they  are  concerned  only  with  the 
primary  functions  of  sex  itself ;  they  have  been  evolved  ;  they  are 
of  germ-cell  origin,  and  are  inheritable  in  that  sex  only  to  w^hich 
by  Nature  they  belong ;  they  are  hall-marked  by  God  for  creative 
purposes ;  they  are,  in  a  wmrd,  the  primary  qualities  of  sex.  The 
instincts  of  Mother-love,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  usefulness — these  are 
in  Woman  essential  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Idea  of  the  species, 
without  them  the  race  would  die — these  are  inheritable  ingrained 
elements  of  Womanhood. 

The  feminine  qualities  have  not,  on  the  other  hand,  been  evolved 
by  God,  they  have  been  inculcated  by  Man  for  purposes  of  an 
artificial  social  life.  Femininity  is  like  the  blueness  of  the  Anda¬ 
lusian  fowl,  described  by  Mendel — it  is  a  quality  for  which  there 
is  no  gamete,  hence  it  is  not  inheritable,  though  it  is  producible 
by  combination. 
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Love  of  dress  and  display,  self-indulgence,  helplessness,  and 
idleness,  these  are  not  ingredients  of  the  Woman-nature ;  they 
have  not  been  evolved  by  God,  they  have  been  fashioned  by  the 
Pygmalions  of  an  artificial  social  state  for  the  gratification  of  a 
careless  egotism.  They  do  nothing  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Idea  of  the  species,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  destructive.  They 
are  habits,  not  instincts  ;  they  are  superficial  and  eliminable.  The 
fashionable  woman’s  waddle,  her  incapacity  to  run  or  jump,  or 
freely  move  her  limbs,  are  not  the  result  of  female  deformity, 
but  of  feminine  enormities  in  the  shape  of  encasing  corsets,  tight, 
clinging  and-  trailing  skirts,  preposterous  head-gear  and  high- 
heeled  shoes.  For  these  there  is  no  gamete !  A  woman’s  capacity 
in  the  physical  and  mental  field  of  life  is  generally  in  curious 
coiTespondence  with  the  fashionable  ideal  of  womanhood  prevail¬ 
ing  at  any  time  or  place.  Amongst  South  African  natives  it  is 
the  fashion  to  regard  Woman  as  physically  stronger  than  Man,  if 
the  amount  and  kind  of  labour  which  is  allotted  to  her  be  taken 
as  an  indication.  For  all  the  hard  labour  in  every  department 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  usual  work  of  bearing  and  caring  for  the 
children,  is  done  as  a  matter  of  course  by  Woman.  In  most 
countries,  too,  in  Europe,  the  physical  capacity  and  power  of 
endurance  of  the  peasant  women  who  work  equally  in  the  fields 
with  men,  is  never  called  in  question.  Xeither  do  we  in  this 
country  dispute  the  capacity  of  the  servant-girl  to  scour  door¬ 
steps,  or  to  scrub  stone  floors  and  staircases — hard  labour  which 
few  men  ever  care  to  undertake.  Nor  are  the  powers  of  standing 
of  the  female  shop-assistant  assumed  to  be  unequal  to  those  of 
the  man.  It  is  the  fashion,  a  convenient  fashion,  to  take  the 
physical  strength  of  the  women  in  the  lower  classes  in  most 
countries  for  granted.  How  is  it,  then,  that  w’hen  upon  the  rungs 
of  the  social  ladder  the  status  of  the  “lady”  is  reached,  the  whole 
physiological  construction  of  woman  is  transmogrified,  and  we  are 
met  with  the  chronic  invalidism  of  the  he-houdoired  feminine?  Is 
this  transformation  of  physical  or  of  social  origin?  Is  it  due  to 
Nature  or  to  circumstance?  Is  it,  in  a  word,  the  result  of  female¬ 
ness  or  of  femininity?  Professor  Veblen,  in  his  theory  of  the 
leisured  classes,  does  much  to  enlighten  us  upon  this  subject.  He 
traces  the  present  respective  positions  of  Man  and  Woman  from 
prehistoric  times,  and  shows  how  the  domestic  occupations  of 
housewives  and  menials  were  originated  as  a  useful  method  of 
imputing  pecuniary^  reputability  to  the  master,  on  the  ground 
that  a  given  amount  of  time  and  effort  is  “conspicuously  wasted  ” 
in  that  behalf.  He  shows  us  how  the  leisure  of  the  lady  and  the 
lackey  is  not  their  own  leisure,  but  is  directed  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  master’s  fullness  of  life.  “While  one  group  produces  foods 
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for  him,  another  group,  usually  headed  by  the  wife,  cousumes 
for  him  in  conspicuous  leisure,  thereby  putting  in  evidence  his 
(the  master’s)  ability  to  sustain  large  pecuniary  damage  without 
impairing  his  superior  opulence.”  ^  And  so  we  are  brought  to 
realise  that  the  chronic  invalidism  of  the  lady  serves  the  purpose 
of  illustrating,  by  “conspicuous  waste,”  the  wealth  of  Ikt  lord 
and  master,  who  can  thus  afford  to  keep  lady  and  lackey  in  non¬ 
productive  and  vicarious  leisure  !  The  more,  therefore,  the  lady 
of  the  house  testifies  to  her  total  incapacity  to  perform  any  useful 
function,  the  more  docs  she  contribute  to  her  lord’s  reputation 
for  unlimited  spending  power.  A  healthy  body  clothed  with  a 
view  to  free  movement  of  the  limbs,  might  be  suggestive  of  a 
social  position  in  which  work  was  for  monetary  purposes  a  neces¬ 
sity ;  hence  the  cultivation  of  the  delicate,  useless  body.  Hence, 
too,  the  desirability  for  the  real  lady  definitely  to  advertise  her 
incapacity  for  useful  work  by  the  wearing  of  garments  suggestive 
of  deformity  and  obviously  prohibitive  of  free  movement  of  her 
limbs.  Squeezed  into  an  unnatural  shape  by  corsets  and  tightly 
clinging  garments,  the  real  lady  could  never  be  mistaken  for  a 
useful  worker ! 

Professor  Veblen  is  apparently  well  satisfied  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  For  after  showing  how  the  wife  in  the  later  stages  of 
social  development  is  still  primarily  a  servant,  so  long  as  the 
household  with  a  male  head  remains  in  force — he  remarks,  “even 
to-day  it  is  this  aptitude  and  acquired  skill  in  the  formal  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Sf'rvile  relation  that  constitute  the  chief  clement 
of  utility  in  our  highly-paid  servants,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  well-bred  housewife.” 

Now  this  word  housewife  is  a  s('ductivc  word  which  has  led 
many  a  conscientious  woman  down  the  steep  incline  of  femininity. 
For  it  connotes  the  notion  that  any  occupation  is  womanly  which 
keeps  the  woman  within  the  narrow  circuit  of  the  house.  “The 
woman,  the  cat,  and  the  chimney,  should  never  leave  the  house.” 
“A  wife  and  a  broken  leg  are  best  kept  at  home.”  “Femme 
bonne  cst  oiseau  de  cage,”  A'C.,  itc.  But  a  little  discrimination 
between  the  words  “womanly”  and  “feminine”  would  show  us 
that  the  woman  who  spends  her  time  in  calling,  driving,  shop¬ 
ping,  and  in  petty  social  functions,  is  not,  however  irksome  these 
all  may  be,  following  a  womanly  occupation,  but  indulging  in 
feminine  pursuits  wdth  the  object  of  testifying,  as  Professor  Veblen 
would  say,  to  her  conspicuous  leisure  and  her  “conspicuous 
waste,”  to  the  spending  powers  of  the  lord  and  master  who 
clothes  and  feeds  and  keeps  her,  in  what  is  really  a  condition  of 
idleness. 


(1)  Theory  of  Leisured  Classes,  by  Veblen. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  little  wonder  that  confusion  should  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  to-day  with  regard  to  those 
which  may  and  those  which  may  not  be  regarded  as  womanly 
pursuits,  for  the  world  has  not  yet  realised  that  for  Woman  the 
whole  conditions  of  life  have  been  revolutionised — not  by  militant 
suffragettes  :  they  are  a  symptom,  not  a  cause — but  by  machinery 
!  and  factories.  These  are  the  demons  which  have  robbed  women 
of  the  natural  outlet  for  their  activities  of  an  artistic  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  as  well  as  of  an  industrial  and  domestic  order.  When  within 
the  sphere  of  Home  the  woman  could  design  and  embroider  the 
curtains,  tapestries,  and  carpets;  when  the  making  of  beautiful 
laces,  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  and  the  sewing  of  all  the 
garments  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  regarded  as  the  work  of 
women;  and  when,  in  addition,  the  housewife  and  her  staff  of 
j  daughters  were  responsible  for  the  making  of  jams,  pickles,  the 
j  curing  of  hams  and  bacons;  when,  in  a  word,  all  the  domestic 
!  arts  and  crafts  of  life  were  in  the  hands  of  women,  they  did  not 
need,  nor  did  they  seek,  outside  occupation.  In  those  days,  when 
the  control  of  all  that  made  life  worth  living  was  with  women, 
Man  would  not  have  risked  the  assertion  that  Woman  was  inferior. 
He  knew  that  as  a  member  of  the  community  she  was  of  equal, 
if  not  of  superior,  value  to  himself.  But  now  Woman  has  by 
circumstance  been  robbed  of  the  activities  w’hich  kept  her  as  a 
useful  and  honoured  member  of  society.  The  environment  of 
Woman,  the  whole  conditions  of  her  life  in  civilised  countries. 

•  are  changing.  Society  is  in  process  of  mutation.  A  period  has 
:  been  reached  in  its  evolution  when,  owing  to  natural  causes,  a 
rearrangement  of  the  corpuscles  of  which  the  atom  is  composed, 
is  essential  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  new  position  of  equilibrium. 
Revolution  ?  Yes ;  but  convulsions  and  explosions  are  the 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  chemical  evolutions.  Dan- 
’  gerous?  Certainly;  but,  deprived  of  their  sphere  of  activity 
within  the  sheltered  walls  of  their  own  homes,  women  are  only 
in  the  position  of  those  daring  spirits  amongst  the  old  Crustacea 
who  first  determined  to  cast  off  their  encumbering  shells,  and 
seek  their  own  livelihood  in  the  deep  waters,  rather  than  die  of 
starvation  clinging  to  rocks  which  the  tide  had  for  ever  left. 
As  in  the  animal  world,  so  in  the  human  world;  change  of 
environment,  of  circumstance,  involves — nay,  if  life  is  to  be  con- 
'  tinned,  it  necessitates — change  of  habit;  and  this,  again,  brings 
change  of  character. 

Those  well-meaning  but  purblind  men  and  women  who 
lament  the  growing  decision  of  women  to  participate  in  the 

1  activities  of  honourable  citizenship  should  remember  that  in 
the  realm  of  biology.  Nature  at  a  certain  stage  of  evolution 
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gave  up  government  u^wn  parthenogenetic  lines  in  favour  of  the 
bisexual  principle,  for  the  purpose,  as  Professor  Ward  so  admir¬ 
ably  puts  it,  “of  setting  up  a  difference  of  potential  between 
organic  beings.”  ^  For  in  asexual  production  heredity  is,  as  he 
reminds  us,  simply  repetition.  “The  structures  in  existence 
exactly  reproduce  themselves.  The  offspring  is,  in  all  respects, 
like  the  parent.  Function  is  fully  performed.  Growth  and 
multiplication  go  on  at  rapid  rates.  There  may  be  even  consider¬ 
able  perfectionment  of  these  same  structures.  But  .  .  .  all  these 
are  static  operations.”  “The  object  of  bisexual  production  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  we  are  told,  “the  crossing  of  strains,  variation, 
organic  differentiation,  higher  life,  progress,  evolution!”  And 
may  not  these  laws  be  as  applicable  in  the  social  as  they  are 
in  the  natural  world?  Alay  not  the  failures  of  our  social  organisa¬ 
tion  be  equally  due  to  the  parthenogenetic  system  of  government 
— government,  that  is,  by  one  sex  only — which  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed?  When  Woman  is  no  longer  set  aside  as  apocryphal, 
may  it  not  be  found  that  she  is,  equally  with  Alan,  a  portion  of 
the  revealed  Word  of  God  which  is,  to  the  loss  of  the  world,  now 
excluded  from  the  sacred  volume  in  the  bookshelf  of  the  State’? 

‘‘All  I  could  never  be 
All  men  ignored  in  me 
That  I  was  worth,  to  God 
Whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped.” 

Aly  Referertdum  to  Nature  and  Science  convinced  mo  that 
comparisons  and  caparisons  are  both  misleading,  and  showed  me 
that  the  importance  of  an  appreciation  of  the  true  position  of 
Woman  in  the  realm  of  Nature  is,  at  this  moment  of  their  history, 
urgent.  For  Woman  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  which  may 
lead  respectively  either  towards  devolution  into  a  futile  femininity 
which  will  ultimately  smother  all  the  womanhood  and  all  the 
manhood  of  the  race,  or  towards  the  evolution  of  a  higher  type 
of  Woman  ;  of  a  Woman  who,  standing  on  her  own  feet  in  the 
Savannahs  of  a  new  world,  will  look  to  God  and  not  to  Alan  for 
guidance  as  to  how  to  use  the  talents  entrusted  to  her  charge. 
Under  an  open  sky,  released  from  the  sickly  air  of  scented 
boudoirs,  freed  from  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  an  oversexed  com¬ 
munity,  no  lorrger  slave-bound  by  rusty  conventions  chaining  her 
very  soul  to  earth,  she  will,  as  Archivist  of  the  human  faculties, 
use  these  as  directed  by  her  heaven-born  instinct  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  race  and  for  the  attainment  of  the  Ideal  tj'pe  of 
human  Alan  and  AA'oman. 

AI.  A.  Stobart. 

(1)  Pure  Sociology,  by  Lester  F.  Ward. 
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By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

OF  THE  GREAT  MR.  BULL  AND  THE  CELTIC  AND  SAXON  VIEW  OF  HIM  : 

AND  SOMETHING  OF  RICH.ARD  ROCKNEY 

Meanwhile  India,  our  lubber  giant,  had  ceased  to  kick  a  leg, 
and  Ireland,  our  fever-invalid,  wore  the  aspect  of  an  opiate 
slumber.  The  volcano  we  couch  on  was  quiet,  the  gritty  morsel 
imabsorbed  within  us  at  an  armistice  wdth  the  gastric  juices.  Once 
more  the  personification, of  the  country’s  prosperity  had  returned 
to  the  humming  state  of  roundness.  Trade  whipped  him  merrily, 
and  he  spun. 

A  fuller  sketch  of  the  figure  of  this  remarkable  emanation  of 
us  and  object  of  our  worship,  Bull,  is  required  that  we  may 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  story  dealing  with  such  very  different 
views  of  the  idol,  and  learn  to  tolerate  plain-speaking  about  him. 

Fancy  yourself  delayed  by  stress  of  weather  at  an  inn  or  an 
excursion,  and  snapped  up  by  some  gossip  drone  of  the  district, 
who  hearing  whither  you  are  bound,  recounts  the  history  and  nature 
of  the  place,  to  your  ultimate  advantage,  though  you  groan  for 
the  outer  down}^)our  to  abate. — Of  Bull,  then  :  our  image,  before 
the  world  :  our  lord  and  tyrant,  ourself  in  short — the  lower  part 
of  us.  Coldly  worshipped  on  the  whole,  he  can  create  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  when  his  roast-beef  influence  mounts  up  to  ireaceful  skies 
and  the  domestic  English  world  spins  with  him.  What  he  does 
^  not  like  will  then  be  the  forbidding  law  of  a  most  governable 
I)eople,  what  he  does  like  the  consenting.  If  it  is  declared  that 
,  argument  will  be  inefficacious  to  move  him,  he  is  adored  in  the 
form  of  jx)st.  A  hint  of  his  willingness  in  any  direction,  causes 
1  a  perilous  rush  of  his  devotees.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose 
I  we  have  drawm  the  fanatical  subserviency  from  the  example  of 
our  subject  India.  We  may  deem  it  native  ;  perhaps  of  its  origin 
Aryan,  but  we  have  made  it  our  own.  Some  have  been  so  venture¬ 
some  as  to  trace  the  lordliness  of  Bull  to  the  protecting  smiles  of 
the  good  Neptune,  whose  arms  are  about  him  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  wmnton  eccentricity.  Certain  weeds  of  the  human 
bosom  are  prompt  to  flourish  where  safeness  would  seem  to  be 
guaranteed.  Men,  for  instance,  of  stoutly  independent  incomes 
j  are  prone  to  the  same  sort  of  wilfulness  as  Bull’s,  the  same  abject 
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submission  to  it  which  we  behold  in  his  tidal  bodies  of  supporters 
Neptune  has  done  something.  One  thinks  he  has  done  much  at 
a  rumour  of  his  inefficiency  to  do  the  utmost.  Spy  you  insecurity? 
— a  possibility  of  invasion?  Tlien  indeed  the  colossal  creature 
inaccessible  to  every  argument,  is  open  to  any  suggestion  :  the  oak¬ 
like  is  a  reed,  the  bull  a  deer.  But  as  there  is  no  attack  on  his 
shores,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  invulnerable.  Neptune  is 
appealed  to  and  replies  by  mouth  of  the  latest  passenger  across 
the  Channel  on  a  windy  night  : — Take  heart,  son  John!  They 
will  have  poor  stomachs  for  blows  who  intrude  upon  you.  The 
testification  to  the  Sea-God’s  watchfulness  restores  his  darling 
who  is  immediately  as  horny  to  argument  as  before.  Neptune 
shall  have  his  share  of  the  honours. 

Ideal  of  his  country  Bull  has  none — he  hates  the  word;  it 
smells  of  heresy,  opposition  to  his  image.  It  is  an  exercise  of 
imagination  to  accept  an  ideal,  and  his  digestive  organs  reject  it, 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  beautiful  likeness  of  him  conjurable 
to  the  mind — that  flowering  stomach,  the  sea-anemone,  which 
opens  to  anything  and  speedily  casts  out  what  it  cannot  consume. 
He  is  a  ix)sitive  shape,  a  practical  corporation,  and  the  best  he 
can  see  is  the  mirror  held  up  to  him  by  his  bards  of  the  Press 
and  his  jester  Frank  Guffaw.  There,  begirt  by  laughing  ocean- 
waves,  manifestly  blest,  he  glorifies  his  handsome  roundness,  like 
that  other  Foam-Born,  whom  the  decorative  Graces  robed  in 
vestments  not  so  wonderfid  as  printed  sheets.  Bounder  at  each 
inspection,  he  preaches  to  mankind  from  the  text  of  a  finger 
curved  upon  the  pattern  spectacles.  Your  Frenchmen  are  revolu¬ 
tionising,  wagering  on  tentative  politics  ;  your  Germans  ploughing 
in  philosophy,  thumbing  classics,  composing  music  of  a  novel 
order  :  both  are  marching,  evolutionising,  learning  how  to  kill. 
Eidiculous  Germans!  capricious  Frenchmen!  We  want  nothing 
new  in  musical  composition  and  abstract  speculation  of  an  indecent 
mythology,  or  political  contrivances  and  schemes  of  Government, 
and  we  do  not  want  w^ar.  Peace  is  the  Goddess  we  court  for  the 
hand  of  her  daughter  Plenty,  and  we  have  won  that  jolly  girl, 
and  you  are  welcome  to  the  marriage-feast ;  but  avaunt  new¬ 
fangled  theories  and  bowlings  :  old  tunes,  tried  systems,  for  us, 
my  worthy  friends. 

Roundness  admiring  the  growth  of  its  globe  may  address 
majestic  invitation  to  the  leaner  kine.  It  can  exhibit  to  the  w'orld 
that  Peace  is  a  most  desirable  mother-in-law ;  and  it  is  tempted 
to  dream  of  capping  the  pinnacle  of  wisdom  when  it  squats  on  a 
fundamental  truth.  Bull’s  perusal  of  the  Horatian  “carpe  diem” 
is  acute  as  that  of  the  cattle  in  fat  meads ;  he  walks  like  lusty 
Autumn  carrying  his  garner  to  dimm  on,  for  a  sign  of  his  diligent 
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wisdom  in  seizing  the  day.  He  can  read  the  page  fronting  him ; 
and  let  it  be  of  dining,  drinking,  toasting,  he  will  vociferously 
confute  the  wiseacre  bookworms  who  would  have  us  believe  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  present  hour  for  man. 

In  sad  fact,  the  member  for  England  is  often  intoxicate.  Often 
do  we  have  him  wdiirling  his  rotundity  like  a  Mussulman  dervish 
inflated  by  the  spirit  to  agitate  the  shanks,  until  pangs  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  crisis  awaken  him  to  perceive  an  infructuous  past  and  an 
unsown  future,  without  one  bit  of  tracery  on  its  black  breast  other 
than  that  which  his  apprehensions  project.  As  for  a  present  hour, 
it  swims,  it  vanishes,  thinner  than  the  phantom  banquets  of 
recollection.  What  has  he  done  for  the  growth  of  his  globe  of 
brains? — the  lesser,  but  in  our  rightful  posture  the  upper,  and 
justly  the  directing  globe,  through  w’hose  directions  we  do,  by 
feeding  on  the  past  to  sow  the  future,  create  a  sensible  present 
composed  of  both — the  present  of  the  good  using  of  our  [K)wers. 
What  can  he  show  in  the  Arts?  What  in  Arms?  His  bards — O 
faithless !  but  they  are  men — his  bards  accuse  him  of  sheer  cattle- 
contentedness  in  the  mead,  of  sterility  of  brain,  drowsihood,  mid- 
noddyism,  downright  carcase-dulness.  They  question  him  to 
deafen  him  of  our  defences,  our  intellectual  eminence,  our  material 
achievements,  our  poetry,  our  science  ;  they  sneer  at  his  trust  in 
Neptune,  doubt  the  scaly  invulnerability  of  the  God.  They  point; 
over  to  the  foreigner,  the  clean-stepping,  braced,  self-confident 
foreigner,  good  at  arms,  good  at  the  arts,  and  eclipsing  us  in 
indiistriousness  manual  and  mental,  and  some  dare  to  say,  in 
splendour  of  verse — our  supreme  accomplishment. 

Then  with  one  big  bellow,  the  collapse  of  pursiness,  he  abandons 
his  pedestal  of  universal  critic  ;  prostrate  he  falls  to  the  foreigner  ; 
he  is  down,  he  is  roaring;  he  is  washing  his  hands  of  English 
performances,  lends  ear  to  foreign  airs,  patronises  foreign  actors, 
brow’ses  on  reports  from  camps  of  foreign  armies.  He  drops  his 
head  like  a  smitten  ox  to  all  great  foreign  names,  moaning 
“Shakespeare  !  ”  internally  for  a  sustaining  apostrophe.  He  well- 
nigh  loves  his  poets,  can  almost  understand  w'hat  poetry  means. 
If  it  does  not  pay,  it  brings  him  fame,  respectfulness  in  times  of 
reverse.  Brains,  he  is  reduced  to  apprehend,  brains  are  the 
generators  of  the  conquering  energies.  He  is  now  for  brains  at 
all  costs,  he  has  gained  a  conception  of  them.  He  is  ready  to 
knock  knighthood  on  the  heads  of  men  of  brains — even  literary 
brains.  They  shall  be  knights,  an  ornamental  body.  To  make 
them  peers,  and  a  legislative,  has  not  struck  him,  for  he  has  not 
yet  imagined  them  a  stable  body.  They  require  petting,  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  flourish  and  bring  him  esteem. 

This  is  Mr.  Bull,  our  image  before  the  world,  whose  pranks  are 
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passed  as  though  the  vivid  display  of  them  had  no  bad  effect  on 
the  nation.  Doubtless  the  perpetual  mirror,  the  slavish  mirror 
is  to  blame,  but  his  nakedness  does  not  shrink  from  the  mirror 
he  likes  it  and  he  is  proud  of  it.  Beneath  these  exhibitions  the 
sober  strong  spirit  of  the  country,  unfortunately  not  a  prescient 
one,  nor  an  attractively  loveable,  albeit  of  a  righteous  benevolence, 
labours  on,  doing  the  hourly  duties  for  the  sake  of  conscience, 
little  for  prospective  security,  little  to  win  affection.  Behold  it  as 
the  donkey  of  a  tipsy  costermonger,  obedient  to  go  without  the 
gift  of  expression.  Its  behaviour  is  honourable  under  a  discerning 
heaven,  and  there  is  ever  something  pathetic  in  a  toilful  speech¬ 
lessness  ;  but  it  is  of  dogged  attitude  in  the  face  of  men.  Salt  is 
in  it  to  keep  our  fleshly  grass  from  putrefaction  ;  poets  might  pro¬ 
claim  its  virtues.  They  will  not ;  they  are  averse.  The  only 
voice  it  has  is  the  Puritan  bray,  upon  which  one  must  philosophise 
asinically  to  unveil  the  charm.  So  the  world  is  pleased  to  let  it 
be  obscured  by  the  paunch  of  Bull.  We  have,  however,  isolated 
groups,  individuals  in  all  classes,  by  no  means  delighting  in  his 
representation  of  them.  When  such  is  felt  to  be  the  case  among 
a  sufficient  number,  his  bards  blow'  him  away  as  a  vapour;  we 
hear  that  he  is  a  piece  of  our  English  humour — we  enjoy 
grotesques  and  never  should  agree  to  paint  ourselves  handsome : 
our  subtle  conceit  insists  on  the  reverse.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner 
are  the  hours  auspicious  to  fatness  than  Bull  is  back  on  us;  he 
is  our  family  goat,  ancestral  ghost,  the  genius  of  our  comfortable 
sluggishness.  And  he  is  at  times  a  mad  Bull  :  a  foaming,  lashing, 
trampling,  horn-driving,  excessive,  very  parlous  Bull.  It  is  in 
his  history  that  frenzies  catch  him,  wdien  to  be  yoked  to  him  is 
to  suffer  frightful  shakings,  not  to  mention  a  shattering  of  our 
timbers.  It  is  but  in  days  of  the  rousing  of  the  under-spirit  of 
the  country,  days  of  storm  imprudent  to  pray  the  advent  of,  that 
w'e  are  w'ell  rid  of  him  for  a  w'hile.  In  the  interim  he  does 
mischief,  serious  mischief;  he  does  worse  than  when,  a  juvenile, 
he  paid  the  Dannegelt  for  peace.  Englishmen  of  feeling  do  not 
relish  him.  For  men  w'ith  Irish  and  Cambrian  blood  in  their 
veins  the  rubicund  grotesque,  with  his  unimpressionable  front 
and  his  noisy  benevolence  of  the  pocket ,  his  fits  of  horned  ferocity 
and  lapses  of  hardheartedness,  is  a  shame  and  a  loathing.  You 
attach  small  Importance  to  images  and  symbols ;  yet  if  they  seem 
representative,  and  they  sicken  numbers  of  us,  they  are  important. 
The  hat  we  wear,  though  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  head,  stamps  the 
character  of  our  appearance  and  has  a  positive  influence  on  our 
bearing.  Symbolical  decorations  will  stimulate  the  vacant-minded 
to  act  up  to  them,  they  encircle  and  solidify  the  mass  ;  they  are  a 
sw'ord  of  division  between  Celts  and  Saxons  if  they  are  abhorrent 
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to  one  section.  And  the  Celtic  brotherhood  are  not  invariably 
fools  in  their  sensitiveness.  They  serve  you  on  the  field  of  Mars, 
and  on  other  fields  to  which  the  world  has  given  glory.  These 
execrate  him  as  the  full-grown  Crolden  Calf  of  heathenish  worship. 
And  they  are  so  restive  because  they  are  so  patriotic.  Think  a 
little  ufx)!!  the  ideas  of  unpatriotic  Celts  regarding  him.  You 
have  heard  them.  You  tell  us  they  are  you  :  accurately,  they 
affirm,  succinctly  they  see  yon  in  his  crescent  outlines,  tame  bulk, 
spasms  of  alarm  and  foot  on  the  weaker ;  his  imperviousness  to 
whatsoever  does  not  confront  the  sensual  eye  of  him  with  a  cake 
ora  fist,  his  religious  veneration  of  his  habitual  indulgences,  his 
|)eculiar  forms  of  nightmare.  They  swear  to  his  perfect  per¬ 
sonification  of  your  moods,  your  Saxon  moods,  which  their  incon¬ 
siderate  spleen  wmuld  have  us  take  for  unmixedly  Saxon.  They 
are  unjust,  but  many  of  them  speak  with  a  sense  of  the  foot  on 
their  necks,  and  they  are  of  a  blood  demanding  a  w^orshipworthy 
idea.  And  they  dislike  Bull’s  bellow  of  disrespect  for  their 
religion,  much  bruited  in  the  meadows  during  his  periods  of 
.\rcadia.  They  dislike  it,  cannot  forget  the  sound  :  it  hangs  on 
the  afflicted  drum  of  the  ear  w’hen  they  are  in  another  land, 
perhaps  when  the  old  devotion  to  their  priest  has  expired.  For 
this,  as  well  as  for  material  reasons,  they  hug  the  hatred  they 
packed  up  among  their  bundles  of  necessaries  and  relics,  in  the 
flight  from  home,  and  they  instruct  their  children  to  keep  it  burn¬ 
ing.  They  transmit  the  sentiment  of  the  loathing  of  Bull,  as 
assuredly  th'ey  would  be  incapable  of  doing,  even  with  the  will, 
were  a  splendid  fire-eyed  motherly  Britannia  the  figure  sitting  in 
the  minds  of  men  for  our  image — a  palpitating  figure,  alive  to 
change,  penetrable  to  thought,  and  not  a  stolid  concrete  of  our 
traditional  old  yeoman  characteristic.  Verily  he  lives  for  the 
present,  all  for  the  present,  will  be  taught  in  sorrow  that  there  is 
no  life  for  him  but  of  past  and  future  :  his  delusion  of  the  existence 
of  a  present  hour  for  man  will  not  outlast  the  season  of  his  eating 
and  drinking  abundantly  in  security.  He  will  perceive  that  it 
was  no  more  than  the  spark  shot  out  from  the  clash  of  those  two 
meeting  forces ;  and  penitently  will  he  gaze  back  on  that  mislead¬ 
ing  spark — the  spectral  planet  it  bids  wink  to  his  unreceptive 
stars— acknowledging  him  the  bare  machine  for  those  two  to 
drive,  no  instrument  of  enjoyment.  He  lives  by  reading  rearward 
and  seeing  vanward.  He  has  no  actual  life  save  in  power  of 
imagination.  He  has  to  learn  this  fact,  the  great  lesson  of  all 
men.  Furthermore  there  may  be  a  future  closed  to  him  if  he 
has  thrown  too  extreme  a  task  of  repairing  on  that  bare  machine 
of  his.  The  sight  of  a  broken-down  plough  is  mournful,  but  the 
one  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  remove  it  from  the  field. 
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Among  the  patriotic  of  stout  English  substance,  who  blew  in  I 
the  trumpet  of  the  country,  and  were  not  bards  of  Bull  to  celebrate  ' 
his  firmness  and  vindicate  his  shiftings,  Richard  Rockney  takes 
front  rank.  A  journalist  altogether  given  up  to  his  craft,  con¬ 
sidering  the  audience  he  had  gained ,  he  was  a  man  of  forethought  ' 
besides  being  a  trenchant  writer,  and  he  was  profoundly,  not  less  k 
than  eminently,  the  lover  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  a  manner  of  * 
utterance  quite  in  the  tone  of  the  familiar  of  the  ante-chamber 
for  proof  of  his  knowing  himself  to  be  this  person.  He  did  not 
so  much  write  articles  upon  the  health  of  his  mistress  as  deliver 
Orphic  sentences.  He  w’as  in  one  her  physician,  her  spiritual 
director,  her  man-at-arms.  Public  allusions  to  her  were  greeted 
with  his  emphatic  assent  in  a  measured  pitch  of  the  voice,  or  an  i 
instantaneous  flourish  of  the  rapier ;  and  the  flourish  was  no  vain 
show.  He  meant  hard  steel  to  defend  the  pill  he  had  prescribed  ' 
for  her  constitutional  state,  and  the  monition  for  her  soul’s  i 
welfare.  Nor  did  he  pretend  to  special  privileges  in  assuming  his 
militant  stand,  but  simply  that  he  had  studied  her  case,  was 
intimate  with  her  resources,  and  loved  her  hotly,  not  to  say 
inspiredly.  Love  her  as  well,  you  had  his  cordial  hand  ;  as  wisely, 
then  all  his  weapons  to  back  you.  There  were  occasions  when 
distinguished  officials  and  Parliamentary  speakers  received  the 
impetus  of  Rockney ’s  approval  and  not  hesitatingly  he  stepped  j 
behind  them  to  bestow  it.  The  act,  in  whatever  fashion  it  may  I 
have  been  esteemed  by  the  objects  propelled,  w'as  a  sign  of  his  [ 
willingness  to  let  the  shadow  of  any  man  adopting  his  course 
obscure  him.  and  of  the  simplicity  of  his  attachment.  If  a  bitter 
experience  showed  that  frequently,  indeed  generally,  they  travelled 
scarce  a  tottering  stagger  farther  than  they  were  precipitated,  the 
wretched  consolation  afforded  by  a  side  glance  at  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  passion,  solitary  in  its  depth,  was  Rockney ’s.  Others 
perchance  might  equal  his  love,  none  the  wisdom  of  it;  actually 
none  the  vigilant  circumspection,  the  shaping  forethought.  That 
clear  knowdedge  of  the  right  thing  for  the  country  was  grasped 
but  by  fits  by  others.  Enough  to  profit  them  this  way  and  yonder 
as  one  best  can  !  You  know  the  newspaper  Press  is  a  mighty 
engine.  Still  he  had  no  delight  in  shuffling  a  puppetry  ;  he  would 
have  preferred  automatic  figures.  His  calls  for  them  resounded 
through  the  wdlderness  of  the  wooden. 

Any  solid  conviction  of  a  capable  head  of  a  certainty  impressed 
upon  the  world,  and  thus  his  changes  of  view  were  not  attributed 
to  a  fluctuating  devotion  ;  they  passed  out  of  the  range  of  criticism 
upon  inconsistency,  notwithstanding  that  the  commencement  of 
his  journalistic  career  smelt  of  sources  entirely  opposed  to  the 
conclusions  upon  which  it  broadened.  One  secret  of  the  belief  . 
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in  his  love  of  his  country  was  the  readiness  of  Rockney’s  pen  to 
support  our  nobler  patriotic  impulses,  his  relish  of  the  bluff  besides. 
His  eye  was  on  our  commerce,  on  our  courts  of  Law,  on  our 
streets  and  alleys,  our  army  and  navy,  our  colonies,  the  vaster 
than  the  island  England,  and  still  he  would  be  busy  picking 
up  needles  and  threads  in  the  island.  Deeds  of  valour  were  noted 
by  him,  lapses  of  cowardice  :  how  one  man  stood  against  a  host  for 
law  or  humanity,  how  crowds  looked  on  at  the  beating  of  a  woman, 
how  a  good  fight  was  maintained  in  some  sly  ring  between  two 
of  equal  brawn  :  and  manufacturers  were  warned  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  iniquities,  Government  w^as  lashed  for  sleeping 
upon  shaky  ordinances,  colonists  w'ere  gibbeted  for  the  maltreating 
of  natives  :  the  ring  and  fervour  of  the  notes  on  daily  events  told 
of  Rockney’s  hand  upon  the  national  heart — with  a  faint,  an 
enforced,  reluctant  indication  of  our  not  being  the  men  we  were. 

But  after  all,  the  main  secret  was  his  art  of  writing  round 
English,  instead  of  laborious  Latinised  periods  :  and  the  secret 
of  the  art  was  his  meaning  what  he  said  It  was  the  personal 
throb.  The  fire  of  a  mind  was  translucent  in  Press  columns 
where  our  public  had  been  accustomed  the  rhetoric  of  primed 
scribes.  He  did  away  with  the  Biscay  billow  of  the  leading  article 
—Bull’s  favourite  prose-bardic  construction  of  sentences  that  roll 
to  the  antithetical  climax ,  whose  foamy  top  is  offered  and  gulped 
as  equivalent  to  an  idea.  Writing  of  such  a  kind  as  Rockney’s  was 
new  to  a  land  where  the  political  opinions  of  Joint  Stock  Com¬ 
panies  had  rattled  Jovian  thunders  obedient  to  the  nod  of  Bull. 
Though  not  alone  in  working  the  change,  he  was  the  foremost. 
.\n(l  he  was  not  devoid  of  style.  Fervidness  is  the  core  of  style. 
He  was  a  tough  opponent  for  his  betters  in  education,  struck 
forcibly,  fenced  dexterously,  was  always  alert  for  debate.  An 
encounter  between  Swift  and  Johnson,  were  it  imaginable,  wmuld 
present  us  probably  the  most  prodigious  Gigantomachy  in  literary 
polemics.  It  is  not  imaginable  among  comparative  pygmies.  But 
Rockney’s  combat  with  his  fellow-politicians  of  the  Press  partook 
of  the  Swiftian  against  the  Johnsonian  in  form.  He  was  a  steam 
ram  that  drove  straight  at  the  bulky  broadside  of  the  enemy. 

Premiers  of  parties  might  be  Captains  of  the  State  for  Rockney  : 
Eockney  wms  the  premier’s  pilot,  or  woe  to  him.  Woe  to  the 
country  as  well,  if  Rockney’s  directions  for  steering  were  un¬ 
heeded.  He  wms  a  man  of  forethought,  the  lover  of  Great 
;  Britain  :  he  shouted  his  directions  in  the  voice  of  the  lover  of  his 
I  mistress,  urged  to  rebuke,  sometimes  to  command,  the  captain  by 
'  the  prophetic  intimations  of  a  holier  alliance,  a  more  illumined 
prescience.  Reefs  here,  shallows  there,  yonder  a  foul  course  :  this 
is  the  way  for  you  !  The  refusal  of  the  captain  to  go  this  way 
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caused  Rockney  sincerely  to  discredit  the  sobriety  of  his  intellect 
It  was  a  drunken  captain.  Or  how  if  a  traitorous?  We  point  out 
the  danger  to  him,  and  if  he  will  run  the  country  on  to  it,  we 
proclaim  him  guilty  either  of  inebriety  or  of  treason — the  alter¬ 
natives  are  named  :  one  or  the  other  has  him.  Simple  unfitness 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  a  captain  having  our  common  senses 
and  a  warranted  pilot  at  his  elbow. 

Had  not  Rockney  been  given  to  a  high  expression  of  opinion, 
plain  in  fervour,  he  would  often  have  been  exposed  bare  to  hostile 
shafts.  Style  cast  her  aegis  over  him.  He  wore  an  armour  in 
which  he  could  walk,  run  and  leap — a  natural  style.  The  ardour 
of  his  temperament  suffused  the  directness  of  his  intelligence  to 
produce  it,  and  the  two  qualities  made  his  weakness  and  strength. 
Feeling  the  nerve  of  strength,  the  weakness  was  masked  to  him, 
while  his  opponents  were  equally  insensible  to  the  weakness 
under  the  force  of  his  blows.  Thus  there  wms  nothing  to  teach 
him,  or  reveal  him,  except  Time,  whose  trick  is  to  turn  corners 
of  unanticipated  shai’pness,  and  leave  the  directly  seeing  and 
ardent  to  dash  at  walls. 

How  rigidly  should  the  man  of  forethought  govern  himself, 
question  himself  !  how  constantly  wrestle  with  himself !  And  if 
he  be  a  writer  ebullient  by  the  hour,  how  snappishly  suspect  him¬ 
self,  that  he  may  feel  in  conscience  worthy  of  a  hearing  and  have 
perpetually  a  conscience  in  his  charge  !  For  on  w’hat  is  his  fore¬ 
thought  founded?  Does  he  try  the  ring  of  it  wdth  our  changed 
conditions  ?  But  a  man  of  forethought  who  has  to  be  one  of  our 
geysers  ebullient  by  the  hour  must  live  days  of  fever.  His  appre¬ 
hensions  distemper  his  blood ;  the  scrawl  of  them  on  the  dark  of 
the  undeveloped  dazzles  his  brain.  He  sees  in  time  little  else; 
his  very  sincereness  twists  him  aw'ry.  Such  a  man  has  the  stuff 
of  the  born  journalist,  and  journalism  is  the  food  of  the  age.  Ask 
him,  however,  midway  in  his  running,  w'hat  he  thinks  of  quick 
breathing  :  he  will  answer  that  to  be  a  shepherd  on  the  downs  is 
to  be  more  a  man.  As  to  the  gobbling  age,  it  really  thinks  better 
of  him  than  he  of  it. 

After  a  term  of  prolonged  preachification  he  is  compelled  to  lash 
that  he  may  less  despise  the  age.  He  has  to  do  it  for  his  own  sake. 
0  gobbling  age  !  swallowing  all,  digesting  nought,  us  too  you  have 
swallowed ,  O  insensate  mechanism  !  and  we  will  let  you  know  you 
have  a  stomach.  Furiously  we  disagree  with  you.  We  are  in  you 
to  lead  you  or  work  you  pangs ! 

Rockney  could  not  be  a  mild  sermoniser  commenting  on  events. 
Rather  no  journalism  at  all  for  him  !  He  thought  the  office  of  the 
ordinary  daily  preacher  cow-like.  His  gadfly  stung  him  to  warn, 
dictate ,  prognosticate ;  he  was  the  oracle  and  martyr  of  superior 
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vision  :  and  as  in  affairs  of  business  and  the  weighing  of  men  he 
was  of  singularly  cool  sagacity,  hard  on  the  downright,  open  to 
the  humours  of  the  distinct  discrimination  of  things  in  their  rough¬ 
ness,  the  knowledge  of  the  firmly-based  materialism  of  his  nature 
caused  him  thoroughly  to  trust  to  his  voice  when  he  delivered  it 
in  ardour— a  circumstance  coming  to  be  of  daily  recurrence.  Great 
love  creates  forethoughtfulness,  without  which  incessant  journal¬ 
ism  is  a  gabble.  He  was  sure  of  his  love,  but  w'ho  gave  ear  to 
his  prescience ?  Few^  :  the  echo  of  the  country  now  and  then,  the 
Government  not  often.  And,  dear  me  !  those  jog-trot  sermonisers, 
mere  commentators  upon  events,  manage  somehow  to  keep  up  the 
sale  of  their  journals  ;  advertisements  do  not  flow  and  ebb  with 
them  as  under  the  influence  of  a  capricious  moon.  Ah,  what  a 
[)iiblic !  Serve  it  honourably  you  are  in  peril  of  collapsing  :  show 
it  nothing  but  the  likeness  of  its  dull  animal  face,  you  are  steadily 
inflated.  These  reflections  within  us  !  INIight  not  one  almost  say 
that  the  retreat  for  the  prophet  is  the  wilderness,  far  from  the 
hustled  editor’s  desk  ;  and  annual  should  be  the  uplifting  of  his 
voice  instead  of  diurnal,  if  only  to  spare  his  blood  the  distemper? 
A  fund  of  gout  was  in  Eockney’s  and  he  had  begun  to  churn  it. 
Between  gouty  blood  and  luminous  brain  the  strife  had  set  in 
which  does  not  conduce  to  unwavering  sobriety  of  mind,  though 
ideas  remain  closely  consecutive  and  the  utterance  resonant. 

Never  had  he  been  an  adulator  of  Bull.  His  defects  as  w^ell  as 
his  advantages  as  a  politician  preserved  to  him  this  virtue.  Insist¬ 
ing  on  a  future,  he  could  not  do  homage  to  the  belying  simulacrum 
of  the  present.  In  the  season  of  prosperity  Eockney  lashed  the 
old  fellow'  wdth  the  crisis  he  was  breeding  for  us ;  and  w^hen  pros¬ 
tration  ensued  no  English  tongue  was  loftier  in  preaching  dignity 
and  the  means  of  recovery.  Our  monumental  image  of  the  Misuse 
of  Peace  he  pointed  out  unceasingly  as  at  a  despot  constructed 
by  freemen  out  of  the  meanest  in  their  natures  to  mock  the  gift 
of  liberty.  His  articles  of  foregone  years  were  an  extraordinary 
record  of  events  or  conditions  foreseen  :  seductive  in  the  review 
of  them  by  a  writer  wdio  has  to  be  still  foreseeing  ;  nevertheless, 
that  none  of  them  were  bardic  of  Bull ,  and  that  our  sound  man 
would  have  acted  wisely  in  heeding  some  of  the  prescriptions, 
constituted  their  essential  merit,  consolatory  to  think  of,  though 
painful.  The  country  has  gone  the  wrong  road,  but  it  may  yet 
cross  over  to  the  right  one,  when  it  perceives  that  we  w'ere 
prophetic. 

Compared  wdth  the  bolts  discharged  at  Bull  by  Eockney’s 
artillery,  Captain  Con  O’Donnell’s  were  popgun-pellets.  Only 
Rockney  fired  to  chasten,  Con  O’Donnell  for  a  diversion,  to 
appease  an  animus.  The  revolutionist  in  English  journalism  was 
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too  devoutly  patriotic  to  belabour  even  a  pantomime  mask  that  i 
was  taken  as  representative  of  us  for  the  disdainful  fun  of  it  f 
Behind  the  plethoric  lamp,  now  blown  with  the  fleshpots,  now- 
gasping  puffs  of  panic,  he  saw  the  well-minded  valorous  people 
issue  of  glorious  grandsires ;  a  nation  under  a  monstrous  deface-  (I 
ment,  stupefied  by  the  contemplation  of  the  mask  :  his  vision  i 
was  of  the  great  of  old,  the  possibly  great  in  the  graver  strife  1 
ahead,  respecters  of  life,  despisers  of  death,  the  real  English; 
whereas  an  alienated  Celtic  satirist,  through  his  vivid  fancy  and  t 
his  disesteem,  saw  the  country  incarnate  in  Bull,  at  most  a  | 
roguish  screw-kneed  clown  to  be  whipped  out  of  him.  Celt  and  1 
Saxon  are  much  inmixed  with  us,  but  the  prevalence  of  Saxon  1 
blood  is  evinced  by  the  public  disregard  of  any  Celtic  conception  I 
of  the  honourable  and  the  loveable  ;  so  that  the  Celt  anxious  to  ' 
admire  is  rebutted,  and  the  hatred  of  a  Celt,  quick  as  he  is  to  catch  ' 
at  images,  has  a  figure  of  hugeous  animalism  supplied  to  his  j 
malign  contempt.  Rockney’s  historic  England,  and  the  living 
heroic  England  to  slip  from  that  dull  hide  in  a  time  of  trial, 
whether  of  war  or  social  suffering,  he  cannot  see,  nor  a  people 
hardening  to  Spartan  lineaments  in  the  fire,  iron  men  to  meet 
disaster,  worshippers  of  a  discerned  God  of  Laws,  and  just  men 
too,  thinking  to  do  justice  ;  he  has  Bull  on  the  eye,  the  alternately 
braggart  and  poltroon,  sweating  in  labour  that  he  may  gorge  the  l 
fruits,  graceless  to  a  scoffer.  And  this  is  the  creature  to  whose  I 
tail  he  is  tied  !  Hereditary  hatred  is  approved  by  critical  disgust,  i 
Some  spirited  brilliancy,  some  persistent  generosity  (other  than 
the  guzzle’s  flash  of  it),  might  soften  him  ;  something  sw'eeter  than 
the  slow'  animal  well-meaningness  his  placable  brethren  point  his 
attention  to.  It  is  not  seen,  and  though  he  can  understand  the 
perils  of  a  severance,  he  prefers  to  rub  the  rawness  of  his  wound 
and  be  ready  to  pitch  his  cap  in  the  air  for  it ,  out  of  sheer  blood¬ 
loathing  of  a  connection  that  offers  him  nothing  to  admire,  no¬ 
thing  to  hug  to  his  heart.  Both  below  and  above  tbe  blind  mass 
of  discontent  in  his  island,  the  repressed  sentiment  of  admiration 
— or  passion  of  fealty  and  thirst  to  give  himself  to  a  visible 
brighter — is  an  element  of  the  division  :  meditative  yomig  Patrick 
O’Donnell  early  in  his  reflections  had  noted  that  : — and  it  is  partly 
a  result  of  our  daily  habit  of  tossing  the  straw'  to  the  monetary 
world  and  doting  on  ourselves  in  the  mirror,  until  our  habitual 
doiugs  are  view'ed  in  a  bemused  complacency  by  us,  and  the  scum- 
surface  of  the  country  is  flashed  about  as  its  vital  being.  A  man 
of  forethought  using  the  Press  to  spur  Parliament  to  fitly  repre¬ 
sent  the  people,  and  wu’iting  on  his  daily  topics  with  strenuous 
original  vigour,  even  though,  like  Rockney,  he  sets  the  teeth  of 
the  Celt  gnashing  at  him,  goes  a  step  nearer  to  the  bourne  of 
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pacitication  than  Press  and  Parliament  reflecting  the  popular 
opinion  that  law  must  be  passed  to  temper  Ireland’s  eruptiveness  ; 
for  that  man  can  be  admired,  and  the  Celt,  in  combating  him, 
will  like  an  able  and  gallant  enemy  better  than  a  grudgingly  just, 
lumbcrsome,  dull,  politic  friend.  The  material  points  in  a  division 
are  always  the  stronger,  but  the  sentimental  are  here  very  strong. 
Pass  the  laws;  they  may  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  Irish 
Vesuvian ;  yet  to  be  loved  you  must  be  a  little  perceptibly  admir¬ 
able.  You  may  be  so  self-satisfied  as  to  dispense  with  an  ideal  : 
your  yokefellow  is  not ;  it  is  his  particular  form  of  strength  to 
require  one  for  his  proper  blooming,  and  he  does  bloom  beautifully 
in  the  rays  he  courts. 

Ah,  then,  seek  to  be  loved,  and  banish  Bull.  Believe  in  a 
future  and  banish  that  gross  obscuration  of  you.  Decline  to  let 
that  old-yeoman-turned  alderman  stand  any  longer  for  the  national 
man.  Speaking  to  the  brain  of  the  country,  one  is  sure  of  the 
power  of  a  resolute  sign  from  it  to  dismiss  the  brainless.  Banish 
him  your  revels  and  your  debatings,  prohibit  him  your  Christmas, 
lend  no  car  either  to  his  panics  or  his  testiness,  especially  none  to 
his  rages ;  do  not  report  him  at  all ,  and  he  will  soon  subside  into 
his  domestic,  varied  by  pothouse,  privacy.  The  brain  should  lead, 
if  there  be  a  brain.  Once  free  of  him,  you  will  know  that  for 
half  a  century  you  have  appeared  bottom  upward  to  mankind. 
And  you  have  wondered  at  the  absence  of  love  for  you  under  so 
astounding  a  presentation.  Even  in  a  Bull,  beneficent  as  he  can 
dream  of  being,  when  his  notions  are  in  a  similar  state  of  in¬ 
version,  should  be  sheepish  in  hope  for  love. 

He,  too,  whom  you  call  the  Welshman,  and  deride  for  his 
delight  in  songful  gatherings,  harps  to  wdld  Wales,  his  Cambrian 
highlands,  and  not  to  England.  You  have  not  yet,  though  he  is 
orderly  and  serviceable,  allured  his  imagination  to  the  idea  of 
England.  Despite  the  passion  for  his  mountains  and  the  boon  of 
your  raising  of  the  interdict  (within  a  hundred  years)  upon  his 
pastors  to  harangue  him  in  his  native  tongue,  he  gladly  ships  him¬ 
self  across  the  waters  traversed  by  his  Prince  Madoc  of  tradition, 
and  becomes  contentedly  a  transatlantic  citizen,  a  member  of 
strange  sects — he  so  inveterate  in  faithfulness  to  the  hoar  and  the 
legendary ! — Anything  rather  than  Anglican.  The  Cymry  bear 
you  no  hatred  ;  their  affection  likewise  is  undefined.  But  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  America  has  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
Cambrian  Celt  :  names  of  Welshmen  are  numerous  in  the  small 
army  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  and  where  men  take  soldier- 
service  they  are  usually  fixed,  they  and  their  children.  Here  is 
one,  not  very  deeply  injured  within  a  century,  of  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment,  given  to  be  songful  and  loving ;  he  leaves  you  and  forgets 
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you.  Be  certain  that  the  material  grounds  of  division  are  not  all. 
To  pronounce  it  his  childishness  provokes  the  retort  upon  your 
presented  shape.  He  cannot  admire  it.  Gaelic  Scots  wind  the 
same  note  of  repulsion. 

And  your  poets  are  in  a  like  predicament.  Your  poets  are  the 
most  persuasive  of  springs  to  a  lively  general  patriotism.  They 
are  in  the  Celtic  dilemma  of  standing  at  variance  with  Bull ;  they 
return  him  his  hearty  antipathy ,  are  unable  to  be  epical  or  lyrical 
of  him,  are  condemned  to  expend  their  genius  upon  the  abstract, 
the  quaint,  the  picturesque.  Nature  they  read  spiritually  or 
sensually,  always  shrinkingly  apart  from  him.  They  swell  to  a 
resemblance  of  their  patron  if  they  stoop  to  woo  his  juirsc.  He 
has,  on  hearing  how  that  poets  bring  praise  to  nations,  as  in  fact 
he  can  now  understand  his  Shakespeare  to  have  done,  been  seen 
to  thump  the  midriff  and  rally  them  for  their  shyness  of  it,  telling 
them  he  doubts  them  true  poets  while  they  abstain  from  singing 
him  to  the  w’orld — him,  and  the  things  refreshing  the  centre  of 
him.  Ineffectual  is  that  encouragement.  Were  he  in  the  fire, 
melting  to  the  iron  man,  the  backbone  of  him,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  At  his  pleasures  he  is  anti-hymnic,  repellent  to  song. 
He  has  perceived  the  virtues  of  Peace,  without  the  brother  eye 
for  the  need  of  virtuousness  to  make  good  use  of  them  and  inspire 
the  poet.  His  own  enrolled  unrhythmical  bardic  troops  (huinorons 
mercenaries  when  Celts)  do  his  trumpeting  best,  and  offend  not 
the  Pierides. 

This  interlude,  or  rather  inter-drone,  repulsive  to  WTite,  can 
hardly  be  excluded  from  a  theme  dramgttising  Celtic  views,  and 
treating  of  a  blood,  to  which  the  idea  of  country  must  shine 
resplendently  if  w^e  w'ould  have  it  running  at  full  tide  through  the 
arteries.  Preserve  your  worship,  if  the  object  fills  your  optics. 
Better  w’orship  that  than  nothing,  as  it  is  better  for  flames  to  be 
blown  out  than  not  to  ascend,  otherwise  it  will  wreak  circular 
mischief  instead  of  illumining.  You  are  requested  simply  to 
recollect  that  th'^re  is  another  beside  you  w^ho  sees  the  object 
obliquely,  and  then  you  wdll  not  be  surprised  by  his  irreverence. 
What  if,  in  the  end,  you  were  conducted  to  a  like  point  of  view? 
Self-worship,  it  has  been  said,  is  preferable  to  no  trimming  of  the 
faculty,  but  wwship  does  not  necessarily  cease  wdth  the  extinction 
of  this  of  the  voraciously  carnal.  An  ideal  of  country,  of  Great 
Britain,  is  conceivable  that  will  be  to  the  taste  of  Celt  and  Saxon 
in  common,  to  wave  as  a  standard  over  their  fraternal  marching. 
Let  Bull  boo  his  drumliest  at  such  talk  :  it  is,  I  protest,  the  thing 
we  want  and  can  have.  He  is  the  obstruction,  not  the  country: 
and  against  him,  not  against  the  country,  the  shots  are  aimed 
which  seem  so  malignant.  Him  the  gay  manipulators  propitiate 
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who  look  at  him  through  Literature  and  the  Press,  and  across 
the  pulpit-cushions,  like  airy  Macheath  at  Society,  as  carrion  to 
batten  on.  May  plumpness  be  their  portion,  and  they  never 
hanged  for  it!  But  the  flattering,  tickling,  pleasantly  pinching 
of  Bull  is  one  of  those  offices  which  the  simple  starveling  piper 
regards  with  a  fresh  access  of  appetite  for  the  well-picked  bone 
of  his  virtue.  That  ghastly  apparition  of  the  fleshly  present  is 
revealed  to  him  as  a  dead  whale,  having  the  harpoon  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  slayer  of  the  merely  fleshly  in  his  oils.  To  humour  him, 
and  be  his  piper  for  his  gifts,  is  to  descend  to  a  carnival  deep  under¬ 
neath.  While  he  reigns,  thinks  this  poor  starveling,  Rome  burns, 
or  the  explosive  powders  are  being  secretly  laid.  He  and  his 
thousand  jNIacheaths  are  dancing  the  country  the  giddy  pace,  and 
there  will,  the  wretch  dreads,  be  many  a  crater  of  scoria  in  the 
island,  before  he  stretches  his  inanimate  length,  his  parasites 
uix)n  him.  The  theme  is  chosen  and  must  be  treated  as  a  pi]>or 
involved  in  his  virtue  conceives  it  ;  that  is,  realistically ;  not  with 
Bull’s  notion  of  the  realism  of  the  butcher’s  shop  and  the  pendant 
legs  of  mutton  and  blocks  of  beef  painted  raw  and  glaring  in  their 
streaks,  but  with  the  realism  of  the  active  brain  and  heart  con¬ 
joined.  The  reasons  for  the  division  of  Celt  and  Saxon,  w’hat  they 
think  and  say  of  one  another,  often  without  knowing  that  they 
are  divided,  and  the  wherefore  of  our  abusing  of  ourselves,  brave 
England,  our  England  of  the  ancient  fortitude  and  the  future  in¬ 
carnation,  can  afford  to  hear.  Why  not  in  a  talc?  It  is  he,  your 
all  for  animal  pleasure  in  the  holiday  he  devours  and  cannot  enjoy, 
whose  example  teaches  you  to  shun  the  plaguey  tale  that  carries 
fright :  and  so  you  find  him  sour  at  business  and  sick  of  his 
relaxings,  hating  both  because  he  harnesses  himself  in  turn 
bestially  to  each,  growling  at  the  smallest  admixture  of  them, 
when,  if  he  would  but  chirp  a  little  over  his  work,  and  allow  his 
pleasures  to  inspire  a  dose  of  thoughtfulness,  he  w^ould  be  happier, 
and — who  knows? — become  a  brighter  fellow,  one  to  be  rescued 
from  the  pole-axe. 

Now  the  rain  is  over,  your  carriage  is  at  the  door,  the  country 
smiles  and  the  wet  highway  waves  a  beckoning  hand.  We  have 
worn  through  a  cloud  with  cloudy  discourses,  but  we  are  in  a 
land  of  shifting  weathers,  “coelum  crebris  imbribus  ac  nebulis 
foedum,”  not  every  chapter  can  be  sunshine. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII 

CROSSING  THE  RUBICON 

Eough  weather  on  the  Irish  Sea  discharged  a  pallid  file  of  pas¬ 
sengers  from  the  boat  at  Holyhead  just  as  the  morning  sun  struck 
wave  and  mountain  with  one  of  the  sudden  sparkling  changes 
which  our  South-westers  have  in  their  folds  to  tell  us  after  a 
tumultuous  night  that  we  have  oidy  been  worried  by  Puck.  The 
scene  of  frayed  waters  all  rosy -golden ,  and  golden-banded  heathery 
height,  with  the  tinted  sand,  breaking  to  flights  of  blue,  was 
resplendent  for  those  of  our  recent  sea-farers  who  could  lift  an 
eye  to  enjoy  it.  Freshness,  illumination,  then  salt  air,  vivid 
distances,  were  a  bath  for  every  sense  of  life.  You  could  believe 
the  breast  of  the  mountain  to  be  heaving,  the  billows  to  be  kissing  || 
fingers  to  him,  the  rollers  shattered  up  the  cliff  to  have  run  to 
extinction  to  scale  him.  He  seemed  in  his  clear-edged  mass  King 
of  this  brave  new  boundless  w^orld  built  in  a  minute  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  old. 

An  hour  back  the  vessel  was  labouring  through  rueful  chasms 
under  darkness,  and  then  did  the  tricksy  South-west  administer  t 
grisly  slaps  to  right  and  left,  whizzing  spray  across  the  starboard 
beam,  and  drenching  the  locks  of  a  young  lady  who  sat  cloaked  ^ 
and  hooded  in  frieze  to  teach  her  wilfulncss  a  lesson,  because  she  ^ 
would  keep  her  place  on  deck  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  voyage. 

Her  faith  in  the  capacity  of  Irish  frieze  to  turn  a  deluge  of  the 
deeps  driven  by  an  Atlantic  gale  was  shaken  by  the  time  she 
sighted  harbour,  especially  when  she  shed  showers  by  flapping  a 
batlike  wing  of  the  cloak,  and  had  a  slight  shudder  to  find  herself 
trickling  within. 

“Dear !  and  I’m  wet  to  the  skin,”  she  confided  the  fact  to  her¬ 
self  vocally. 

“You  would  not  be  advised,”  a  gentleman  beside  her  said  after 
a  delicate  pause  to  let  her  impulsive  naturalism  of  utterance  fly 
by  unwounded. 

“And  aren’t  you  the  same  and  worse?  And  not  liking  it  either, 

I  fear,  sir!”  she  replied,  for  despite  a  manful  smile  his  com¬ 
plexion  was  tell-tale.  “But  there’s  no  harm  in  salt.  But  you 
should  have  gone  down  to  the  cabin  with  Father  Boyle  and  you 
would  have  been  sure  of  not  catching  cold.  But,  Oh  !  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ..  .  look  at  it !  And  it’s  my  first  view  of  England.  Well, 
then.  I’ll  say  it’s  a  beautiful  country.” 

Her  companion  looked  up  at  the  lighted  sky,  and  down  at  the 
pools  in  tarpaulin  at  his  feet.  He  repressed  a  disposition  to 
shudder,  and  with  the  anticipated  ecstasy  of  soon  jumping  out  of 
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wet  clothes  into  dry,  ho  said  :  “I  should  like  to  be  on  the  top  of 
that  hill  now.” 

The  young  lady’s  eyes  flew  to  the  top. 

“They  say  he  looks  on  Ireland;  I  love  him;  and  his  name  is 
Caer  Gyhi ;  and  it  was  one  of  our  Saints  gave  him  the  name,  I’ve 
read  in  books.  I’ll  be  there  before  noon.” 

“You  want  to  have  a  last  gaze  over  to  Erin?  ” 

“No,  it’s  to  walk  and  feel  the  breeze.  But  I  do,  though.” 

“Won’t  you  require  a  little  rest?  ” 

“Sure  and  I’ve  had  it  sitting  here  all  night !  ”  said  she. 

He  laughed  :  the  reason  for  the  variation  of  exercise  was  con¬ 
clusive. 

Father  Boyle  came  climbing  up  the  ladder,  uncertain  of  his 
legs;  he  rolled  and  snatched  and  tottered  on  his  w'ay  to  them, 
and  accepted  the  gentleman’s  help  of  an  arm,  saying  :  “Thank  ye, 
thank  ye,  and  good  morning,  Mr.  Colesworth.  And  my  poor  child  ! 
what  sort  of  a  night  has  it  been  above,  Kathleen?” 

He  said  it  rather  twinkling,  and  she  retorted  : 

“What  sort  of  a  night  has  it  been  below.  Father  Boyle.”  Her 
twinkle  was  livelier  than  his,  compassionate  in  archness. 

“Purgatory  past  is  good  for  contemplation,  my  dear.  ’Tis 
past,  and  there’s  the  comfort !  You  did  well  to  be  out  of  that 
herring-barrel,  Mr.  Colesworth.  I  hadn’t  the  courage,  or  I  would 
have  burst  from  it  to  take  a  ducking  with  felicity.  I  haven’t 
thrown  up  my  soul ;  that’s  the  most  I  can  say.  I  thought  myself 
nigh  on  it  once  or  twice.  And  an  amazing  kind  steward  it  was, 
or  I’d  have  counted  the  man  for  someone  else.  Surely  ’tis  a 
glorious  morning?” 

Mr.  Colesworth  responded  heartily  in  praise  of  the  morning. 
He  was  beginning  to  fancy  that  he  felt  the  warmth  of  spring  sun¬ 
shine  on  his  back.  He  flung  up  his  head  and  sniffed  the  air,  and 
was  very  like  a  horse  fretful  for  the  canter ;  so  like  as  to  give 
Miss  Kathleen  an  idea  of  the  comparison.  She  could  have  rallied 
him;  her  laughing  eyes  showed  the  readiness,  but  she  forbore, 
she  drank  the  scene.  Her  face,  with  the  threaded  locks  about 
forehead  and  cheeks,  and  the  dark,  the  blue,  the  rosy  red  of  her 
lips,  her  eyes,  her  hair,  was  just  such  a  south-western  sky  as  April 
drove  about  her,  the  same  in  colour  and  quickness ;  and  much  of 
her  spirit  was  the  same,  enough  to  stand  for  a  resemblance.  But 
who  describes  the  spirit?  No  one  at  the  gates  of  the  field  of 
youth.  When  Time  goes  reaping  he  will  gather  us  a  sheaf,  out 
of  which  the  picture  springs. 

“There’s  our  last  lurch,  glory  to  the  breakwater!”  exclaimed 
Father  Boyle,  as  the  boat  pitched  finally  outside  the  harbour 
fence,  where  a  soft  calm  sw^ell  received  them  with  the  greeting 
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of  civilised  sea-nyinphs.  “The  captain’ll  have  a  quieter  passage 
across.  You  may  spy  him  on  the  pier.  We’ll  be  meeting  him  on 
the  landing.’’ 

“If  he’s  not  in  bed,  from  watching  the  stars  all  night,’’  said 
]\Iiss  Kathleen. 

“He  must  have  had  a  fifty-lynx  power  of  sight  for  that,  mv 
dear.’’ 

“They  did  appear,  though,  and  wonderfully  bright,’’  she  said. 
“I  saw  them  come  out  and  go  in.  It’s  not  all  cloud  when  the 
high  wdnd  blows.’’ 

“You  talk  like  a  song,  Kathleen.’’ 

“Couldn’t  I  rattle  a  throat  if  I  were  at  home.  Father !  ’’ 

“Ah  !  we’re  in  the  enemy’s  country  now.’’ 

Miss  Kathleen  said  she  would  go  below  to  get  the  handbags 
from  the  stewardess. 

Mr.  Colesworth’s  brows  had  a  little  darkened  over  the  llev. 
Gentleman’s  last  remark.  He  took  two  or  three  impatient  stops 
up  and  down  with  his  head  bent.  “Pardon  me  ;  I  hoped  we  had 
come  to  a  better  understanding,’’  he  said.  “Is  it  quite  fair  to 
the  country  and  to  Miss  O’Donnell  to  impress  on  her  before  she 
knows  us  that  England  is  the  enemy?’’ 

“Habit,  Mr.  Colesworth,  habit!  we’ve  got  accustomed  to  the 
perspective  and  speak  accordingly.  There’s  a  breach  visible.’’ 

“I  thought  you  agreed  with  me  that  good  efforts  are  being 
made  on  our  side  to  mend  the  breach.’’ 

“Sir,  you  have  a  noble  minority  at  work,  no  doubt ;  and  I  take 
you  for  one  of  the  noblest,  as  not  objecting  to  stand  next  to  alone.” 

“I  really  thought,  judging  from  our  conversation  at  Mrs. 
O’Donnell’s  that  evening,  that  you  were  going  to  hold  out  a  hand 
and  lead  your  flock  to  the  right  sort  of  fellowship  with  us.’’ 

“To  submission  to  the  laws,  Mr.  Colesworth;  ’tis  my  duty  to 
do  it  as  pastor  and  citizen.’’ 

“No,  to  more  than  that,  sir.  You  spoke  with  friendly  warmth.” 

“  The  atmosphere  was  genial ,  if  you  remember  the  whisky  and 
the  fumes  of  our  tobacco  at  one  o’clock  I  ’’ 

“I  shall  recollect  the  evening  with  the  utmost  pleasure.  You 
were  kind  enough  to  instruct  me  in  a  good  many  things  I  shall  be 
sure  to  profit  by.  I  wish  I  could  have  spent  more  time  in  Ireland. 
As  it  is,  I  like  Irishmen  so  well  that  if  the  whole  land  were  in 
revolt  I  shall  never  call  it  the  enemy’s  country.’’ 

“Excellently  spoken,  Mr.  Colesworth,’’  said  the  priest.  “We’ll 
hope  your  writings  may  do  service  to  mend  the  breach.  For  there 
is  one,  as  you  know,  and  more’s  the  pity;  there’s  one,  and  it's 
wide  and  deep.  As  my  friend  Captain  Con  O’Donnell  says,  it’s 
plain  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  pair  of  particularly  fat  laundry  drawers 
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hung  out  to  dry  and  ballooned  in  extension — if  mayhap  you’ve 
ever  seen  the  sight  of  them  in  that  state  : — just  held  together  hy 
a  narrow  neck  of  thread  or  button,  and  stretching  away  like  a 
corpulent  frog  in  the  act  of  swimming  on  the  wind.  His  com¬ 
parison  touches  the  sentiment  of  disunion,  sir.” 

Mr.  Colesworth  had  not  ever  seen  such  a  pair  of  laundry 
drawers  inflated  to  symbolise  the  breach  between  Ireland  and 
England  ;  nor  probably,  if  he  had,  would  the  sentiment  of  national 
disunion  have  struck  his  mind  :  it  was  difficult  to  him  in  the 
description.  He  considered  his  Eev.  friend  to  be  something  of  a 
slippery  fish,  while  Father  Boyle’s  opinion  of  him  likewise 
referred  him  to  on  elemental  substance,  of  slow  movement — 
earth,  in  short  :  for  he  continued  to  look  argumentative  after  all 
had  been  said. 

Or  perhaps  he  threw  a  coveting  eye  on  sweet  Miss  Kathleen 
and  had  his  own  idea  of  mending  a  stitch  of  the  breach  in  a  quite 
domestic  way.  If  so,  the  Holy  Father  would  have  a  word  to  say, 
let  alone  Kathleen.  The  maids  of  his  Church  do  not  espouse 
her  foes.  For  the  men  it  is  another  matter  :  that  is  as  the  case 
may  be.  Temporarily  we  are  in  cordial  intercourse,  Mr.  Coles¬ 
worth. 

Miss  Kathleen  returned  to  deck  carrying  her  bags.  The  gentle¬ 
man  had  to  descend,  and  subsequently  an  amiable  dissension  arose 
on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  and  Mr.  Colesworth.  She,  however, 
yielded  one  of  her  bags,  and  he,  though  doubly  laden,  was  happy. 
All  very  transparent  to  pastoral  observation,  but  why  should  they 
not  be  left  to  their  chirruping  youthfulness?  The  captain  was 
not  in  view,  and  Father  Boyle  wanted  to  go  to  bed  for  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  Kathleen  was  an  airy  gossamer,  with  a  boy  running 
after  it,  not  by  any  means  likely  to  catch  it,  or  to  keep  it  if  he 
did.  Proceed  and  trip  along,  you  young  ones! 

At  the  hotel  they  heard  that  Captain  Con  O’Donnell  was  a  snug 
sleeper  upstairs.  This,  the  captain  himself  very  soon  informed 
them,  had  not  been  the  kernel  of  the  truth.  He  had  fancied  they 
would  not  cross  the  Channel  on  so  rattlesome  a  night ,  or  Kathleen 
would  have  had  an  Irish  kiss  to  greet  her  landing  in  England. 
But  the  cousinly  salute  was  little  delayed,  news  of  the  family  in 
Ireland  and  England  wms  exchanged,  and  then  Mr.  Colesw'orth 
and  the  captain  bowed  to  an  introduction;  and  the  captain,  at 
mention  of  his  name,  immediately  cried  out  that  Mr.  Colesworth 
might  perchance  be  a  relative  of  the  highly  intelligent  admirable 
lady  who  had  undertaken  the  secretaryship,  and  by  her  vast 
ability  got  the  entire  management  of  Miss  Mattock’s  benevolent 
institution,  and  was  conducting  it  with  such  success  that  it  was 
fast  becoming  a  grief  to  the  generous  heart  of  the  foundress  of  the 
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same  to  find  it  not  only  self-paying,  but  on  the  road  to  a  fortune 
inasmuch  as  it  was  already  an  article  in  the  decrees  of  fashion 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes  in  the  metro|X)lis  to 
have  their  linen  and  laces  washed  at  the  Mattock  laundry. 

Mr.  Colesworth  said  he  was  the  brother  of  the  lady  in  question 
he  had  also  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Miss  Mattock. 
He  was  vehemently  congratulated  on  the  relationship,  which 
bore  witness,  the  captain  affirmed,  to  a  certain  hereditary  share 
of  brains  greatly  to  he  envied  :  brother  of  Miss  Colesworth,  a  title 
of  distinction  in  itself !  He  was  congratulated  not  less  cordially 
for  his  being  so  fortunate  as  to  know  Miss  Mattock,  one  of  a 
million. 

Captain  Con  retained  the  hand  of  Father  Boyle  and  squeezed  it 
during  his  eulogies,  at  the  same  time  dispersing  nods  and  winks 
and  sunny  sparkles  upon  Kathleen.  Mr.  Colesworth  went  up¬ 
stairs  to  his  room  not  unflattered.  The  flattery  enveloped  him 
in  the  pleasant  sense  of  a  somehow'  now'  established  companion¬ 
ship  for  the  day  w'ith  a  pleasant  person  from  whom  he  did  not 
wish  to  separate. 

“You  made  the  gentleman’s  acquaintance,  my  dear  .  .  .  ?” 
said  Con. 

Kathleen  answ'ered  :  “  He  made  friends  w'ith  our  Patrick  on  the 
Continent,  I  think  it  w'as  in  Germany,  and  came  to  us  to  study  the 
old  country,  bearing  a  letter  from  Patrick.  He  means  to  be  one 
of  their  writers  on  the  newspapers.  He  studies  everything ;  he 
has  written  books.  He  called  on  us  coming  and  called  on  us 
going  and  we  came  over  together,”  said  Miss  Kathleen.  “But  tell 
me  :  our  Philip?  ” 

“Books!”  Con  exclaimed.  “It’s  hard  to  discover  a  man  in 
these  days  who  hasn’t  written  books.  Oh !  Philip !  Ease  your 
heart  about  Philip.  They’re  nursing  him  round.  He  was  invalided 
at  the  right  moment  for  him,  no  fear.  I  gave  him  his  chance  of 
the  last  vacant  seat  up  to  the  last  hour,  and  now  the  die  is  cast 
and  this  time  I’m  off  to  it.  Poor  Philip — yes,  yes  I  we’re  sorry 
to  see  him  flat  all  his  length,  we  love  him  ;  he’s  a  gallant  soldier; 
alive  to  his  duty ;  and  that  bludgeon  sun  of  India  knocked  him 
down,  and  that  fall  from  his  horse  finished  the  business,  and  there 
he  lies.  But  he’ll  get  up,  and  he  might  have  accepted  the  seat 
and  spared  me  my  probation  :  he’s  not  married,  I  am,  I  have  a 
wife,  and  Master  Philip  divides  me  against  my  domestic  self,  he 
does.  But  let  that  be  :  I  serve  duty  too.  Not  a  word  to  our  friend 
up  yonder.  It’s  a  secret  with  a  time-fuse  warranted  to  explode 
safe  enough  when  the  minutes  are  up,  and  make  a  pow'erful  row 
w’hen  it  does.  It  is  all  right  over  there.  Father  Boyle,  I  suppose?” 
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“A  walk  over!  a  pure  ceremonial,”  said  the  priest,  and  he 
yawned  frightfully. 

“You’re  for  a  nap  to  recoin |X)se  you,  my  dear  friend,”  remaVked 
the  captain. 

“But  you  haven’t  confided  anything  of  it  to  Airs.  Adister?” 

“Not  a  syllable;  no.  That’s  to  come.  There’s  my  contest! 
I  had  urgent  business  in  Ireland,  and  she’s  a  good  woman,  always 
willing  to  let  me  go.  I  count  on  her  kindness,  there’s  no  mightier 
compliment  to  one’s  wife.  She’ll  know  it  when  it’s  history. 
She’s  fond  of  history.  Ay,  she  hates  fiction,  and  so  I’m  proud  to 
tell  her  I  offer  her  none.  She  likes  a  trifling  surprise  too,  and 
there  she  has  it.  Oh  !  we  can  whip  up  the  business  to  a  nice  little 
bowl  of  froth-flummery.  But  it’s  when  the  Parliamentary  voting 
is  on  comes  the  connubial  pull.  She’s  a  good  woman,  a  dear  good 
soul,  but  she’s  a  savage  patriot ;  and  Philip  might  have  saved  his 
kinsman  if  he  had  liked.  He  had  only  to  say  the  word  ;  I  could 
have  done  all  the  business  for  him,  and  no  contest  to  follow'  by  my 
fireside.  He’s  on  his  couch — Mars  convalescent  :  a  more  dreadful 
attraction  to  the  ladies  than  in  his  crimson  plumes  !  If  the  fellow 
doesn’t  let  slip  his  opportunity  !  w  ith  his  points  of  honour  and 
being  an  Irish  Bayard.  Why  Bayard  in  the  nineteenth  century’s 
a  Bedlamite,  Irish  or  no.  So  I  tell  him.  There  he  is;  you’ll  see 
him,  Kathleen  :  and  one  of  them  as  big  an  heiress  as  any  in 
England.  Philip’s  no  fool,  you’ll  find.” 

“Then  he’s  coming  all  right,  is  he?”  said  Kathleen. 

“He’s  a  soldier,  and  a  good  one,  but  he’s  nothing  more,  and  as 
for  patriotic  inflammation,  doesn’t  know  the  sensation.” 

“Oh!  but  he’s  coming  round,  and  you’ll  go  and  stroke  down 
mother  with  that,”  Kathleen  cried.  ‘‘Her  heart’s  been  heavy, 
with  Patrick  w'andering  and  Philip  on  his  back.  I’ll  soon  be 
dressed  for  breakfast.” 

Aw'ay  she  went. 

“She’s  got  an  appetite,  and  looks  like  a  strapped  hit  of  steel 
after  the  night’s  tumbling,”  said  the  captain,  seeing  her  trip 
aloft.  “I’m  young  as  that  too,  or  not  far  off  it.  Stay,  I’ll  order 
breakfast  for  four  in  a  quiet  corner  where  we  can  converse — which, 
by  the.w’ay,  won’t  be  possible  in  the  presence  of  that  gaping  oyster 
of  a  fellow’,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  w'aiting  the  return  of  the  tide.” 

Father  Boyle  interix)sed  his  hand. 

“Not  for  .  .  .”  he  tried  to  add  “four.”  The  attempt  at  a 
formation  of  the  word  produced  a  cavernous  yawn  :  a  volume  of 
the  distressful  deep  to  the  beholder. 

“Of  course,”  Captain  Con  assented.  He  proposed  bed  and  a 
sedative  therein,  declaring  that  his  experience  overnight  could 
pronounce  it  good,  and  that  it  should  be  hot.  So  he  led  his  tired 
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old  friend  to  the  bedroom,  asked  dozens  of  questions,  flurried  a  I 
withdrawal  of  them,  suggested  the  answers,  talked  of  his  Rubicon  | 
praised  his  wife,  delivered  a  moan  on  her  behalf,  and  after  assist-  - 
ing  to  half  disrobe  the  scarce  animate  figure,  which  lent  itself  * 
like  an  artist’s  lay-model  to  the  operation,  departed  on  his  mission  | 
of  the  sedative.  ^ 

At  the  breakfast  for  three  he  was  able  to  tell  Kathleen  that  the 
worthy  Father  was  warm,  and  on  his  way  to  complete  restoration. 

“Full  fathom  five  the  Father  lies,  in  the  ocean  of  sleep,  by  this 
time,”  said  Con.  “And  ’tis  a  curious  fact  that  every  man  in 
that  condition  seems  enviable  to  men  on  their  legs.  And  similarly  i 
with  death ;  we’d  rather  not,  because  of  a  qualm,  but  the  picture 
of  the  finish  of  the  leap  across  is  a  taking  one.  These  chops  are 
done  as  if  Nature  had  mellowed  their  juiciness.” 

“They  are  so  nice,”  Kathleen  said. 

“You  deserve  them,  if  ever  girl  in  this  world  !  ” 

“I  sat  on  deck  all  night,  and  Mr.  Colesworth  would  keep  me 
company.”  i 

“He  could  hardly  do  less,  having  the  chance.  But  that  not¬ 
withstanding,  I’m  under  an  obligation  to  your  cavalier.  And  how 
did  you  find  Ireland,  sir?  Y’ou’ve  made  acquaintance  with  my 
cousin,  young  Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell,  I  rejoice  to  hear.” 

“Yes,  through  his  hearing  or  seeing  my  name  and  suspecting 
I  had  a  sister,”  said  Mr.  Colesworth,  who  was  no  longer  in  the 
resemblance  of  a  gaping  oyster  on  the  borders  of  the  ebb.  “The  ^ 


country  is  not  disturbed.” 

“  So  the  doctor  thinks  his  patient  is  doing  favourably  !  And  you 
cottoned  to  Patrick?  And  I  don’t  wonder.  Where  was  it?” 

“We  met  in  Trieste.  He  was  about  to  start  by  one  of  the 
Austrian  boats  for  the  East.” 

“Not  disturbed!  no!  with  a  rotten  potato  inside  it  paralysing 
digestion!”  exclaimed  Con.  “Now  Patrick  had  been  having  a 
peep  at  Vienna,  hadn’t  he?  ” 

“He  had ;  he  was  fresh  from  Vienna  when  I  met  him.  As  to 
Ireland,  the  harvest  was  only  middling  good  last  year.” 

“And  that’s  the  bit  of  luck  we  depend  on.  A  cloud  too  much, 
and  it’s  drowned!  Had  he  seen,  do  you  know,  anybody  in 
Vienna? — you  were  not  long  together  at  Trieste?” 

Mr.  Colesworth  had  sufficient  quickness  to  perceive  that  the 
two  questions  could  be  answered  as  one,  and  saying  :  “He  was 
disappointed ,”  revealed  that  he  and  Patrick  had  been  long  enough 
together  to  come  to  terms  of  intimacy. 

“To  be  sure,  he  gave  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  family !  ” 
said  Con.  “And  permit  me  to  add,  that  Patrick’s  choice  of  a 
friend  is  mine  on  trust.  The  lady  he  was  for  seeing,  Mr.  Coles- 
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worth,  was  just  then  embarking  on  an  adventure  of  a  romantic 
character,  particularly  well  suited  to  her  nature,  and  the  end  of 
it  was  a  tritle  sanguinary,  and  she  suffered  a  disappointment  also, 
though  not  perhaps  on  that  account.” 

“I  heard  of  it  in  England  last  year,”  said  Mr.  Colesworth. 
“Ihd  she  come  through  it  safely?” 

“Without  any  personal  disfigurement :  and  is  in  England  now, 
under  her  father’s  roof,  meditating  fresh  adventures.” 

Kathleen  cried  :  ‘‘Ye’re  talking  of  the  lady  who  was  Miss 
Adister — I  can  guess — Ah  !  ”  She  humi)ed  her  shoulders  and  sent 
a  shudder  up  her  neck. 

“But  she’s  a  grand  creature,  Mr.  Colesworth,  and  you  ought 
to  know  her,’^  said  Con.  ‘‘That  is,  if  you’d  like  to  have  an  idea 
of  a  young  Catherine  or  a  Semiramis — minus  an  army  and  a 
country.  There’s  nothing  she’s  not  capable  of  aiming  at.  And 
there’s  pretty  well  nothing  and  nobody  she  wouldn’t  make  use 
of.  She  has  great  notions  of  the  power  of  the  British  Press  and 
the  British  purse — each  in  turn  as  a  key  to  the  other.  Now  for 
an  egg,  Kathleen.” 

“I  think  I’ll  eat  an  egg,”  Kathleen  replied. 

“Bless  the  honey  heart  of  the  girl!  Life’s  in  you,  my  dear, 
and  calls  for  fuel.  I’m  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Colesworth  too  can 
take  a  sight  at  the  Sea-God  after  a  night  of  him.  It  augurs 
magnificently  for  a  future  career.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
Pen  demands  it  of  us.  The  first  of  the  requisites  is  a  stout 
stomach — before  a  furnished  head !  I’d  not  pass  a  man  to  be 
anything  of  a  writer  who  couldn’t  step  ashore  from  a  tempest 
and  consume  his  Titan  breakfast.” 

“We  are  qualifying  for  the  literary  craft.  Miss  O’Donnell,” 
said  Mr.  Colesworth. 

“It’s  for  a  walk  in  the  wind  up  Caer  Gybi,  and  along  the  coast 
I  mean  to  go,”  said  Kathleen. 

“This  morning?”  the  captain  asked  her. 

She  saw  his  dilemma  in  his  doubtful  look. 

“When  I’ve  done.  While  you’re  discussing  matters  with 
Father  Boyle.  .  I  know  you’re  burning  to.  Sure  it’s  yourself 
knows  as  well  as  anybody.  Captain  Con,  that  I  can  walk  a  day 
long  and  take  care  of  my  steps.  I’ve  walked  the  better  half  of 
Donegal  alone,  and  this  morning  I’ll  have  a  protector.” 

Captain  Con  eyed  the  protector,  approved  of  him,  disapproved 
of  himself,  thought  of  Kathleen  as  a  daughter  of  Erin — a  privi¬ 
leged  and  inviolate  order  of  wmman  in  the  minds  of  his  country¬ 
men — and  wriggling  internally  over  a  remainder  scruple  said  : 
“Mr.  Colesworth  mayhap  has  to  write  a  bit  in  the  morning.” 

“I’m  unattached  at  present,”  the  latter  said.  ‘‘I  am  neither 
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a  corresix)n(lont  nor  a  reporter,  and  if  I  were,  the  event  would  be 
wanting.” 

“That  remark,  sir,  shows  you  to  be  eminently  a  stranger  to 
the  otticial  duties,”  observed  the  captain.  “Journalism  is  a  rnaw 
and  the  journalist  has  to  cram  it,  and  like  anything  else  which 
perpetually  distends  for  matter,  it  must  be  filled,  for  you  can’t 
leave  it  gaping,  so  when  nature  and  circumstance  won’t  combine 
to  produce  the  stuff,  we  have  recourse  to  the  creative  arts.  ’Tis 
the  necessity  of  the  profession.” 

“The  profession  will  not  impose  that  necessity  upon  me,”  re¬ 
marked  the  young  practitioner. 

“Outside  the  wheels  of  the  machine,  sir,  we  indulge  our  hallu¬ 
cination  of  immunity.  I’ve  been  one  in  the  whirr  of  them,  relat-  i 
ing  w’hat  I  hadn’t  quite  heard,  and  capitulating  what  I  didn’t  ! 
think  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  my  conscience — a  poor  infant 
below  the  waters,  casting  up  ejaculatory  bubbles  of  protestation. 
And  if  it  is  my  reproach  that  I  left  it  to  the  perils  of  drowning, 
it’s  my  pride  that  I  continued  to  transmit  air  enough  to  carry  on 
the  struggle.  Not  every  journalist  can  say  as  much.  The  Press 
is  the  voice  of  the  mass,  and  our  private  opinion  is  detected  as  a 
discord  by  the  mighty  beast,  and  won’t  be  endured  by  him.” 

“It’s  better  not  to  think  of  him  quite  as  a  beast,”  said  Mr. 
Coles  worth. 

“Infinitely  better  :  and  I  like  your  ‘  guile,’  sir  !  But  wait  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  him  after  tossing  him  his  meat  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  There’s  Kockney.  Do  you  know 
Rockney  ?  He’s  the  biggest  single  gun  they’ve  got,  and  he’s  mad 
for  this  country,  but  ask  him  about  the  public,  you’ll  hear  the 
menagerie-keeper’s  opinion  of  the  brute  that  mauled  his  loins." 

“Rockney,”  said  Mr.  Colesworth,  “has  the  tone  of  a  man  dis¬ 
appointed  of  the  dictatorship.” 

“Then  you  do  know'  Rockney  !  ”  shouted  Captain  Con.  “That’s 
the  man  in  a  neat  bit  of  drawing.  He’s  a  grand  piece  of  ordnance. 
But  wait  for  him  too,  and  tell  me  by  and  by.  If  it  isn’t  a  w'oman, 
you’ll  find,  that  primes  him,  ay,  and  points  him,  and  what’s 
more,  discharges  him,  I’m  not  Irish  born.  Poor  fellow!  I  pity 
him.  He  had  a  sweet  Irish  lady  for  his  wife,  and  lost  her  last 
year,  and  has  been  raging  astray  politically  ever  since.  I  suppose 
it’s  hardly  the  poor  creature’s  fault.  None  the  less,  you  know, 
we  have  to  fight  him.  And  now  he’s  nibbling  at  a  bait — it’s  fun  : 
the  lady  I  mentioned ,  with  a  turn  for  adventure  and  enterprise : 
it’s  rare  fun  : — he’s  nibbling,  he’ll  be  hooked.  You  must  make 
her  acquaintance,  Mr.  Colesworth,  and  hold  your  own  against 
her,  if  you  can.  She’s  a  niece  of  my  wife’s  and  I’ll  introduce 
you.  I  shall  find  her  in  London,  or  at  our  lodgings  at  a  Surrey 
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farm  we’vo  taken  to  nurse  niy  cousin  Captain  Philip  O’Donnell 
invaliilecl  from  India — an  awful  climate! — on  my  return,  when  T 
ho[)e  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  She  has  beauty,  she  has  brains. 
Eesist  her,  and  you’ll  make  a  decent  stand  against  Lucifer.  And 
supposing  she  rolls  you  up  and  pitches  you  over,  her  noticing  you 
is  a  pretty  compliment  to  your  pen.  That’ll  be  consoling.” 

i\Ir.  Colesworth  fancied,  he  said,  that  he  was  proof  against 
feminine  blandishments  in  the  direction  of  his  writings. 

He  spoke  as  one  indicating  a  thread  to  suggest  a  cable.  The 
captain  applauded  the  fancy  as  a  pleasing  delusion  of  the  young 
sprigs  of  Journalism. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Colesworth,  with  all  respect  for  French  intelli¬ 
gence,  denied  the  conclusiveness  of  French  generalisations,  which 
ascribed  to  women  universal  occult  dominion ,  and  traced  all  great 
affairs  to  small  intrigues. 

The  captain’s  eyes  twinkled  on  him,  thinking  how  readily  he 
would  l)ack  smart  Miss  Kathleen  to  do  the  trick,  if  need  were. 

He  said  to  her  before  she  started  :  “Don’t  forget  he  may  be  a 
clever  fellow  with  that  pen  of  his,  and  useful  to  our  party.” 

“I’ll  not  forget,”  said  she. 

For  the  good  of  his  party ,  then ,  Captain  Con  permitted  her  to 
take  the  walk  up  Caer  Gybi  alone  with  Mr.  Colesworth  :  a  memor¬ 
able  walk  in  the  recollections  of  the  scribe,  because  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  likeness  of  the  young  lady  to  the  breezy  weather  and  the 
sparkles  over  the  deep,  the  cloud  that  frowned,  the  cloud  that 
glowed,  the  green  of  the  earth  greening  out  from  under  wings  of 
shadow,  the  mountain  ranges  holding  hands  about  an  immensity 
of  space.  It  was  one  of  our  giant  days  to  his  emotions,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  memorable  to  him,  through  the  circumstance  that  it 
insisted  on  a  record  in  verse,  and  he  was  unused  to  the  fetters 
of  metre  ;  and  although  the  verse  was  never  seen  by  man,  his 
attempt  at  it  confused  his  ideas  of  his  expressive  powers.  Oddly 
too,  wKile  scourging  the  lines  with  criticism,  he  had  a  fondness 
for  them  :  they  stamped  a  radiant  day  in  his  mind,  beyond  the 
resources  of  rhetoric  to  have  done  it  equally. 

This  was  the  day  of  Captain  Con’s  crossing  the  Rubicon  between 
the  secret  of  his  happiness  and  a  Parliamentary  career. 


(To  he  concluded.) 


THE  WITS. 


In  its  widest  sense  this  title  would  cover  a  class  multitudinous  in  \ 
number,  and  with  a  history  extending  over  more  than  a  century. 
Speaking  broadly,  wits  may  be  said  to  have  come  in  with  the 
coffee-houses  in  1652,  and  to  have  finally  disappeared  (under  that 
name)  only  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  do 
not  hear  much  of  them,  however,  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  which  time  they  appear  as  a  thoroughly 
democratic  community,  knowing  no  more  distinctions  of  persons 
than  the  coffee  and  chocolate  houses  which  they  frequented.  A 
penny  would  secure  a  man’s  admission  into  most  of  these,  but 
once  inside,  his  position,  if  he  aspired  to  be  a  wit,  depended 
solely  on  his  brains.  That  there  were  plenty  of  such  aspirants 
we  may  infer  from  Swift’s  preface  to  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  wherein  ' 

he  satirically  computes  “the  current  number  of  wits  in  this 
island  ’’  to  be  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three. 
“The  Wits,”  however,  in  a  more  special  sense,  was  a  designation 
restricted  to  a  small  and  select,  though  loosely  defined,  set  of  men 
of  fashion  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
were  all  men  of  parts,  though  intellectually  inferior,  as  a  body,  f 
to  the  best  of  the  earlier  wits,  and  to  many  of  their  con  tern-  ' 
poraries  outside  the  charmed  circle.  Social  position  was  at  least 
as  essential  to  them  as  intellectual  ability  :  they  were  persons  of 
quality  first,  and  wits  afterwards;  and  their  surroundings  were 
those  of  White’s  and  Almack’s,  rather  than  of  Wills’s,  or 
Button’s,  and  The  Grecian.  The  earlier  wits,  as  a  rule,  had 
neither  fashionable  aspirations  nor  the  means  of  gratifying  them. 
Indeed,  their  inclinations  turned  rather  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  trappings  of  persons  of  quality  were  not  for  them,  and  just 
as  artistic  pretensions  nowadays  find  a  congenial  expression  in 

Dank  and  dubious  collars, 

And  sad  superfluous  hair; 

so  the  w'ould-be  wit  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  was  rather 
inclined  to  pose  as  a  sloven.  Budgell  protests  vigorously  against 
this  affectation  in  the  Spectator,  and  declares  that  wits  of  the 
better  sort  were  opposed  to  it.  (Spectator,  No.  150.)  This  seems 
likely  enough,  for  wit  was  a  fashion  which  ascended  to  the  upper 
classes  rather  than  descended  from  them.  As  coffee-houses  spread 
and  multiplied  they  became  centres  for  the  formation  and  diffusion 
of  opinion,  sometimes  of  rather  a  turbulent  kind  ;  and  in  the  reign 
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of  Charles  II.  an  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  them.  But  when 
this  attempt  failed ,  politicians  bethought  themselves  of  using  the 
forces  which  they  could  not  quell,  and  by  degrees  the  literary 
abilities  of  the  coffee-house  wits  were  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  various  political  parties.  In  this  way  wit  got  a  rise  in  the 
world;  and  as  it  acquired  a  higher  social  consideration,  persons 
of  quality  began  to  affect  it,  often  with  the  most  slender  preten¬ 
sions.  The  consequences  in  some  ways  were  peculiar.  Wit 
became  a  sort  of  courtesy  title  which  was  applied  indiscriminately 
to  persons  of  quality  and  those  who  aped  them.  The  fast  man 
about  town,  who  had  previously  been  called  a  man  of  fashion,  was 
now  described  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  wit.  Accordingly,  wit 
became  associated  with  all  the  dissolute  practices  which  then 
pertained  to  a  man  of  fashion,  and  thus  “a  man  of  wit”  often 
meant  little  more  than  a  profligate.  “The  Scourers” — the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  Mohocks — claimed  to  be  men  of  wit  entirely  on 
this  ground,  and  the  point  is  neatly  put  in  Shadwell’s  play  of  that 
name  :  — 

You’ll  say  they're  men  of  wit;  but  have  a  care 

Of  a  great  Wit,  who  has  no  understanding. 

Steele  having  commented  severely  on  a  peculiarly  heartless 
seduction,  a  rake  is  made  to  protest  that  “at  this  rate  there  is  an 
end  to  all  the  wit  and  humour  in  the  world  ”  (Spectator,  No. 
182). 

However,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  a  certain  intellectual  revival  among  the  upper  classes,  and 
perhaps  as  a  concomitant  of  this,  wit  became  purged  of  its  grosser 
associations,  and  w'as  restored  to  something  like  its  true  position. 
Twder  these  conditions  The  Wits  arose,  and  became  a  definite 
feature  of  good  society.  Their  limits  as  a  body,  however,  were, 
as  I  have  said,  very  loosely  defined.  The  term  “  wits  ”  still  enjoyed 
a  broad  usage  concurrently  with  its  special  restricted  sense,  and 
was  applied  to  many  men  who  had  no  pretensions  to  belong  to 
the  fashionable  set.  Thus  Cumberland  speaks  of  having  “lived 
with  Johnson,  Garrick,  Dodington,  Jenyns,  and  the  wits  of  that 
period.”  But  of  the  above-mentioned  men,  Dodington  alone  would 
have  been  recognised  as  one  of  The  Wits ;  Garrick  was  perhaps 
on  the  border  line  or  near  it ;  Johnson  and  Jenyns  were 
undoubtedly  outside  it. 

Confining  our  attention  to  these  fashionable  wits,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  understand  on  what  their  reputation  rested.  George 
Sclwyn,  for  instance  (1719-01),  who  was  perhaps  the  best-known 
of  them  all,  seems  to  our  modern  ideas  to  be  a  gigantic  fraud. 
His  bans  mots,  which  impressed  his  contemporaries  so  favour- 
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ably,  consist  almost  entirely  of  lumbering  puns  :  yet  Walpole  i 
treasures  them  with  evident  delight.  Bruce,  a  somewhat  imagina-  I 
tive  traveller,  was  asked  in  Selwyn’s  presence  if  the  Abyssinians  * 
had  any  music.  “They  have  one  lyre,”  he  replied.  Selwyn  . 

whispered  to  his  neighbour,  “They  have  one  less  since  he  left  | 

their  country.”  When  it  seemed  ]X)ssible  that  Lord  Boley  and  I 
his  brother — tw'o  reckless  spendthrifts — would  succeed  in  upset-  I 
ting  their  father’s  will,  Selwyn  remarked  that  in  such  case  the  I 
New  Testament  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  Jews  than  the  1 
Old.  One  May-day,  being  surrounded  and  pestered  by  a  crowd  I 

of  young  chimney-sw^eeps,  he  at  length  turned,  made  a  low  bow,  ' 

and  observed,  “I  have  often  heard  of  the  Majesty  of  the  people;  ^ 
I  presume  your  highnesses  are  in  Court  mourning.”  He  was 
anxious  to  see  a  popular  farce  called  “High  Life  Below  Stairs,” 
being  weary,  as  he  said,  of  seeing  low  life  above  stairs.  On 
meeting  the  beautiful  Lady  Coventry  in  a  dress  covered  wuth  large 
silver  spangles,  he  said  to  her,  “Why,  you  are  change  for  a 
guinea.”  To  us  all  this  seems  humour  of  the  most  common-  y 
place  kind,  but  it  sufficed  to  invest  him  wuth  quite  a  formidable 
reputation.  The  charming  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury — who,  by  the 
way,  could  write  an  excellent  letter  herself — expresses  her  trepida¬ 
tion  in  writing  to  “Mr.  Selwyn  the  Wit.”  In  later  life  this 
reputation  carried  him  on  by  its  own  momentum.  He  became 
a  centre  round  which  jokes  clustered,  and  Wraxall  tells  us  that 
many  good  sayings  of  which  he  w'as  guiltless  w'cre  attributed  to  I 
him.  He  was  expected  to  be  funny  before  he  had  opened  his  ' 
lips,  and  even  his  admirer,  Horace  Walpole,  in  1768,  had  become 
“convinced  that  the  young  men  at  White’s  already  laugh  at 
George  Selwyn’s  honmots  only  by  tradition.”  Something,  no 
doubt,  was  due  to  his  comical  manner.  Walpole  describes  him 
as  uttering  some  witticism  “from  the  very  summit  of  the  wdiites 
of  his  demure  eyes,”  and  the  effect  of  this  must  have  been 
heightened  by  his  listless  and  phlegmatic  demeanour.  His  morbid 
taste  for  criminals,  executions,  and  violent  forms  of  death  is  well 
known.  Apart  from  this,  however,  he  wms  amiable  and  artistic, 
with  a  warm  affection  for  his  friends,  and  a  passionate  devotion 
to  children.  Indeed,  his  hysterical  attachment  to  “Mie-Mic,” 
the  little  daughter  of  the  Marquis  Fagniani,  sonietimes  drove  | 

him  over  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous.  Lord  Holland,  during  i 

his  last  illness,  hearing  that  Selwyn  had  called  upon  him,  said 
to  his  servant,  “The  next  time  Mr.  Selwyn  calls,  show  him 
up.  If  I  am  alive  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him,  and  if  I  am 
dead  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me.”  Wraxall  sat  for  one  of  his 
pocket  boroughs  and  seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  him, 
though  Selwyn  did  not  care  much  about  him,  and  used  to  speak 
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of  him  as  “Mr.  Rascall.’’  We  learn,  however,  from  Wraxall 
that  Selwyn  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  history,  and 
was,  moreover,  “master  of  many  curious  anecdotes  relative  to 
the  Houses  of  Stuart  and  Brunswick.”  From  his  own 
letters  we  know  that,  like  most  men  of  fashion  of  his  time,  he 
was  a  gambler.  In  later  life,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  assiduous 
devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  he  acquired  a  curious  waxy 
whiteness  of  complexion,  which  made  him  resemble  a  corpse. 
But  the  strangest  of  his  peculiarities  was  his  drowsiness.  Horace 
Walpole  writes  to  Bentley  in  1754  that  he  can  tell  him  no 
new  bon  mot,  as  “George  Selwyn  has  not  yet  waked  for  the 
winter.”  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  how  Selwyn  “t’other 
night,  having  lost  eight  hundred  pounds  at  hazard,  fell  asleep 
upon  the  table  with  near  half  as  much  more  before  him,  and 
slept  for  three  hours,  with  everybody  stamping  the  box  close 
at  his  ear.” 

This  drowsiness  W'as  a  peculiarity  which  he  shared  with  some 
others  among  The  Wits.  George  Bubb  Dodington  G691-1762), 
the  “so  often  re-patrioted  and  re-prostituted  Dodington,”  as 
Walpole  calls  him,  used  it  with  great  effect  to  give  zest  to  his 
witticisms.  Cumberland  describes  a  scene  between  Dodington 
and  the  famous  Alderman  Beckford,  and  the  complete  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  latter.  “Beckford  loud,  voluble,  self-sufficient,  and 
galled  by  hits,  which  he  could  not  parry  and  probably  did  not 
expect,  laid  himself  more  and  more  open  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
argument;  Dodington,  lolling  in  his  chair  in  perfect  apathy  and 
self-command,  dozing  and  even  snoring  at  intervals  in  his  lethargic 
way,  broke  out  every  now  and  then  into  such  gleams  and  flashes 
of  wit  and  irony,  as  by  the  contrast  of  his  phlegm  with  the  other’s 
impetuosity,  made  his  humour  irresistible,  and  set  the  table  in 
a  roar.” 

Dodington,  however,  is  an  unlovely  figure.  He  was  a 
treacherous  snob,  with  all  the  worst  faults  of  the  wealthy  parvenu. 
Fond  of  vulgar  display,  he  lived  at  Hammersmith  and  Eastbury 
in  a  style  of  magnificent  bad  taste.  His  bed,  which  had  a  canopy 
of  peacock’s  feathers,  stood  on  a  carpet  blazing  with  gold  and 
silver  embroidery,  but  which  a  closer  examination  showed  to  be 
made  up  of  his  old  Court  dresses.  He  courted  first  one  political 
party  and  then  another,  in  an  unblushing  pursuit  of  his  own 
aggrandisement,  till,  as  Walpole  observes,  he  and  Prince  Frederick 
of  Wales  were  at  last  driven  into  “a  necessary  connection,  for  no 
party  would  have  anything  to  do  with  either.”  But  he  was 
despised  even  by  his  confederate,  and  the  Prince  once  said  of 
him  to  his  secretary,  “That  man  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
sensible  men  in  England,  yet  with  all  his  parts  I  have  just  nicked 
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him  out  of  £5,000,  which  he  will  never  see  again.”  Hanbury 
Williams  describes  him  as  being— 

To  no  one  party,  no  one  man, 

Not  to  his  own  self  tight; 

For  what  he  voted  for  at  noon. 

He  rail’d  against  at  night. 

With  extraordinary  callousness  he  committed  the  history  of  his 
intrigues  to  a  diary,  which  he  left  to  his  kinsman,  Wyndham, 
to  publish.  Wyndham  carried  this  out  reluctantly,  observing 
that  the  diary  showed  Dodington’s  political  conduct  “to  have 
been  wholly  directed  by  the  base  motives  of  avarice,  vanity,  and 
selfishness.”  His  degradation  was  deepened  by  the  fact  that 
his  abilities  were  really  considerable,  and  must  have  carried  him 
to  success  “if  he  had  hut  preserved  the  least  shadow  of  steadi¬ 
ness.”  Cumberland  tells  us  that  “he  had  an  ornamental  fancy 
and  a  brilliant  wit.  He  was  an  elegant  Latin  classic  and  well 
versed  in  history,  ancient  and  modern.”  But  even  his  wit  was 
not  always  genuine,  and  he  kept  a  book  of  jokes  out  of  which  he 
used  to  refresh  his  memory  wdien  he  expected  to  meet  clever 
company.  Still  the  man’s  native  ability  rose  superior  even  to 
this  paralysing  expedient,  and  Walpole,  no  friendly  critic,  declares 
that  Lord  Hervey  and  Dodington  were  the  only  two  men  he 
ever  knew  “who  were  ahvays  aiming  at  wit,  and  yet  generally 
found  it.”  He  finally  attained  the  peerage,  which  was  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  being  made  Lord  Melcombe  in  1761 ;  and  Cumber¬ 
land  surprised  him  practising  attitudes  in  his  nc\v  robes  on 
the  day  before  the  coronation  of  George  ITT.  The  peerage, 
moreover,  was  not  altogether  the  reward  of  his  ignoble  intrigues; 
it  was,  to  some  extent,  a  recognition  of  his  abilities.  For,  as 
Cumberland  expresses  it.  Lord  Bute,  from  whom  ho  received 
it,  “was  himself  too  much  a  man  of  letters  and  a  patron  of  the 
sciences  to  overlook  a  witty  head  that  bowed  so  low,  he  accord¬ 
ingly  put  a  coronet  upon  it.”  Dodington  was  incidentally  the 
means,  probably  at  Cumberland’s  suggestion,  of  advancing  that 
erratic  genius,  Ttichard  Bentley,  a  son  of  the  famous  Master  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge.  Lord  Bute  had  dreams  of  becoming  the  patron 
of  a  new  Augustan  age,  and  employed  Dodington  to  pick  up  men  of 
talent.  Dodington  speedily  recognised  Bentley’s  ability,  and 
engaged  his  pen  for  attacks  on  the  Opposition.  Bentley  made 
himself  so  useful  in  this  capacity  that  he  received  many  favours 
from  Bute,  including  an  annuity.  One  witty  remark  of  his  has 
been  preserved  by  Walpole.  A  certain  old  Tjady  St.  John,  devout 
and  narrow-minded,  became  possessed  of  a  trunk  full  of  letters 
of  the  famous  Lord  Bochester.  The  value  and  interest  of  the 
letters  could  not,  however,  outweigh  the  lady’s  detestation  of 
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their  author’s  depravity,  so,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  she 
destroyed  the  whole  collection.  “And  for  this,”  exclaimed 
Bentley,  “her  soul  is  now  burning  in  heaven.” 

There  is  another  brilliant  man  of  this  period  whose  somnolence 
might  almost  be  reckoned  among  his  abilities.  Lord  North 
(1732-9'2)  is  not  usually  placed  among  The  Wits,  though 
abundantly  qualified  for  this  distinction.  But  the  errors  and 
misfortunes  of  his  statesmanship  loom  so  largely  in  history  that 
the  politician  has  pretty  nearly  eclipsed  the  man.  Yet  how 
charming  a  figure  the  man  presents  !  He  was  an  accompli.shed 
scholar  and  man  of  letters,  and,  till  Sheridan  came  on  the  scene, 
he  was  the  only  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  whose  wit 
could  rival  Burke’s.  His  ready  repartees,  delivered  with  an 
imperturbable  good  temper,  used  to  exasperate  Charles  Fox,  who 
was  not  at  all  gifted  in  that  direction.  But  the  sweetness  and 
amiability  of  his  disposition,  which  endeared  him  even  to  his 
opponents,  restrained  his  wit  from  ever  inflicting  a  wound.  On 
one  occasion  while  Burke  was  denouncing  him  in  the  House, 
North  sat  with  his  eyes  closed  in  an  apparently  deep  repose. 
Burke,  in  the  course  of  his  oration,  introduced  and  mispronounced 
the  Latin  w’ord  “vectigal.”  “VectTgal,”  interposed  North,  and 
resumed  his  slumber.  With  him,  as  with  most  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  men  of  the  day,  his  wit  plaj^ed  fondly  round  the  classics. 
When  his  son  told  him  that  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  keep  a 
favourite  mare.  North  replied 

F.qunm  memento  rebus  in  arduis 

Servare. 

Happy  as  this  was,  Burke  was  perha|>s  happier  still  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Wilkes  carried  along  in  triumph  by  the  riotous  mob, 

Numerisque  fertur 
Lege  solutis. 

North,  of  course,  stood  bigh  in  the  favour  of  George  111.,  who 
violently  disliked  Fox.  On  his  resignation  in  1782  North 
observed  that  though  he  had  often  been  accused  of  untruthfulncss 
by  the  Opposition,  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  mendacity 
as  that  of  the  current  Gazette,  w’hich  stated  that  the  King  had 
been  pleased  to  appoint  Tjord  Bockingham,  Mr.  Fox,  &c.  He 
kept  steadily  clear  of  the  gambling  w’hich  then  rioted  through 
society,  and  in  an  ago  of  corruption  was  [lersonally  incornipt. 
"Never,”  says  Wraxall,  “had  any  minister  purer  hands,  nor 
manifested  loss  rapacity.  In  fact,  he  amassed  no  wealth  after 
an  administration  of  twelve  years.”  On  March  20th,  1782,  know¬ 
ing  that  ho  w'as  about  to  announce  his  resignation,  and  that  the 
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House  would  consequently  break  up  early,  he  kept  his  carriage 
waiting.  This  enabled  him  to  get  aw'ay  earlier  than  the  other 
members,  who  had  not  ordered  their  carriages  till  midnight.  As 
he  was  leaving  he  turned  to  the  bystanders  and  said,  “I  protest, 
gentlemen,  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  ever 
derived  any  personal  advantage  from  being  in  the  secret.” 
Cumberland  had  a  just  grievance  against  him  in  respect  of  the 
expenses  of  his  Spanish  Alission ,  but  could  not  resist  his  personal 
charm.  North  in  his  later  years  became  quite  blind,  and  retired 
to  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  was  here  that  Cumberland  met  him  again, 
and  remarks:  “Tjacerated  as  I  was  in  my  feelings,  I  could  not 
help  saying  within  myself,  ‘  The  Minister,  indeed,  has  WTonged 
me,  but  the  man  atones.’  ”  It  was  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  too, 
that  North  encountered  an  old  political  opponent,  the  brutal 
Barre,  wdio  had  also  been  smitten  wdth  blindness.  “Colonel,” 
said  Lord  North,  “notwithstanding  all  that  may  have  passed 
formerly  in  Parliament,  when  we  w’cre  on  different  sides,  I  am 
{X'rsuaded  that  there  arc  not  two  men  in  the  Kingdom  who  would 
now  be  more  happy  to  see  each  other.” 

But  among  the  statesmen  who  found  a  place  in  the  coterie  of 
The  Wits,  Lord  Chesterfield  (1G94-I773)  holds  an  easy  pre¬ 
eminence.  Johnson  said  of  him  that  he  wms  a  lord  among 
wits  and  a  wit  among  lords,  and  gave  a  still  more  pungent 
description  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  He  had,  moreover,  rather  a  wrong-headed  grudge  against 
him  in  reference  to  the  great  dictionary.  It  seems  doubtful 
wdiether  Bosw^ell  is  correct  in  saying  that  Chesterfield  described 
Johnson  as  a  respectable  Hottentot,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
natures  of  the  two  men  wx're  too  antipathetic  for  either  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  other  properly.  Johnson’s  suggestion,  howmver,  that 
Chesterfield  posed  as  a  lord  among  wdts  of  a  low’er  social  rank,  is 
altogether  incorrect.  No  man  had  a  more  wholesome  scorn  for 
“that  very  silly  pride  of  Family  and  Posterity”  w'hich  he  called 
Posteromania ,  and  w'hich  he  ridiculed,  as  we  learn  from  Walpole, 
by  placing  among  his  family  portraits  twm  old  heads  labelled 
by  him  Adam  dc  Stanhope  and  Fre  de  Stanhope.  But  while 
Johnson  was  too  unlike  Chesterfield  to  do  him  justice,  Walpole 
had  so  much  in  common  with  him  that  he  sometimes  betrays  a 
jealousy  of  his  talents.  He  affects  to  dislike  Chesterfield’s  praise 
of  one  of  his  books,  because  he  cannot  forget  how  many  foolish 
books  Chesterfield  “has  diverted  himself  with  commending.” 
Walpole’s  own  literary  judgment  was  extraordinarily  faulty,  and 
a  critic  w’ho  could  see  no  merit  in  Tristram  Shandy,  and  who 
thought  Dante  “extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting,  in  short,  a 
IMcthodist  in  Bedlam,”  was  not  entitled  to  pose  as  Chesterfield’s 
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superior.  Again,  it  was  at  best  only  a  half  truth  to  say  that 
Chesterfield  was  like  a  diamond  which  “owed  more  to  being 
brilliantcd  and  polished ,  and  well  set ,  than  to  any  intrinsic  worth 
of  merit.”  Nevertheless,  on  Chesterfield’s  death,  he  pays  a 
generous  tribute  to  his  wit.  “His  great  fame,  and  no  man  had 
more  in  his  time,  arose  from  his  wit.  For  a  series  of  years 
nothing  was  more  talked  of  than  Lord  Chesterfield’s  hons  mots, 
and  many  of  them  were  excellent;  but  many,  too,  of  others 
were  ascribed  to  him.”  Chesterfield,  w'riting  to  his  son,  says, 
“A  wit  is  a  very  unpopular  denomination,  as  it  carries  terror 
along  with  it ;  and  people  in  general  are  as  much  afraid  of  a  live 
wit,  in  company,  as  a  woman  is  of  a  gun,  which  she  thinks  may 
go  off  of  itself.”  Probably  this  wms  his  own  experience,  for  his 
tongue  could  be  bitter  on  occasion.  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  who  was 
always  boasting  of  his  valour  wdth  lions  and  wild  beasts,  and 
had  smarted  under  Chesterfield’s  sarcasm,  attempted  a  clumsy 
revenge.  After  playing  billiards  with  Chesterfield  in  a  coffee¬ 
house,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  asked  who  it  could  be  with 
whom  he  had  been  playing,  whose  head  w'as  bigger  than  his  body, 
and  whose  nose  was  bigger  than  his  head.  Chesterfield,  who  is 
described  by  Hervey  as  “a  stunted  giant,”  may  have  recognised 
a  foundation  of  fact  in  the  description,  but  he  quietly  replied, 
“Oh,  Sir  Paul,  you  are  famous  for  encountering  monsters.” 
Amusing,  also,  was  the  reply  with  which  he  baffled  an  attempt 
to  convert  him.  His  sister,  Tjady  Gertrude  Hotham,  who  had 
turned  Methodist,  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  conceived  the  idea  of 
tempting  him  into  one  of  the  Wesleyan  establishments  in  Wales, 
by  praising  the  beauty  of  the  mountain  scenery.  Chesterfield, 
however,  divining  their  intention,  suddenly  exclaimed,  “Hold, 
ladies!  I  don’t  love  mountains;  when  your  ladyships’  faith  has 
removed  the  mountains  T  will  go  thither  with  all  my  heart.”  Not 
long  before  his  death  somebody  having  asked  him  about  the  health 
of  his  friend.  Lord  Tyrawley,  he  replied,  “To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Tyrawley  and  T  have  been  dead  these  two  years,  but  we  don’t 
choose  to  have  it  known.”  Johnson,  who  declared  that  Chester¬ 
field’s  witticisms  were  almost  all  puns,  admitted  the  wit  of  this 
remark. 

Moreover,  he  could  write  as  well  as  talk,  and  his  bright  letters 
to  ^Irs.  Howard,  Aladame  de  Monconseil,  and  others,  if  not  quite 
so  amusing  as  Walpole’s,  are  much  more  polished.  Fjven  George 
II.,  who  disliked  him,  yielded,  once  at  any  rate,  to  the  readiness  of 
his  wit.  Chesterfield,  having  tendered  a  commission  to  be  filled 
in  with  the.  name  of  a  |>erson  whom  the  King  detested,  the  latter 
refused  angrily,  exclaiming,  “T  would  rather  have  the  Devil.” 
"With  all  my  heart,”  replied  Ijord  Chesterfield,  “I  only  beg  leave 
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to  put  your  Majesty  in  mind  that  the  commission  is  indited 
to  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin.”  This  was  too 
much  for  the  King,  who  laughed  and  said,  “My  Lord,  do  as 
you  please.” 

Chesterfield’s  abilities,  however,  w'ere  not  merely  superficial. 
As  ambassador  at  the  Hague  he  displayed  great  diplomatic  skill 
in  very  difficult  circumstances ;  he  made  an  admirable  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and ,  though  he  laughs  at  his  own  astro¬ 
nomical  pretensions,  he  had  the  merit  of  introducing,  in  1751, 
the  Bill  which  reformed  our  calendar.  His  famous  letters  to  his 
son  have  provoked  a  general  disapprobation ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
cynical  mould  into  which  his  advice  is  often  cast,  there  runs 
through  it  a  strong  vein  of  moral  and  sometimes  almost  religious 
earnestness.  Observe  the  decencies,  he  urges,  and  cultivate  the 
graces  ;  keep  an  open  countenance  but  closed  lips.  These  are 
ordinary  maxims  of  worldly  w’isdom,  but  they  do  not  by  them¬ 
selves  suffice.  It  is  necessary,  first,  to  do  your  duty  towards 
God  and  man  ;  without  which,  everything  else  signifies  nothing; 
secondly,  to  acquire  great  knowledge,  without  which  you  will 
be  a  very  contemptible  man  though  you  may  be  a  very  honest 
one  ;  and  lastly ,  to  be  very  well  bred ,  without  which  you  will  be  a 
very  disagreeable,  unpleasing  man,  though  you  should  be  an 
honest  and  a  learned  one.”  Nothing  is  “to  break  into  the  plain 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  every  man’s  right  reason  and 
plain  common  sense  suggest  to  him.  To  do  as  you  w^ould  be  done 
by  is  the  plain,  sure,  and  undisputed  rule  of  morality  and  justice.” 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Sir  Charles  Hanbiiry 
Williams  (1709-59).  He  wms  one  of  the  inner  circle,  and  is  less 
elusive  than  many  of  its  members,  for  his  poems  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  his  quality.  They  are,  however,  very  unequal  in 
merit  :  some  of  the  best  are  absolutely  unquotable,  and  many  are 
rough  in  language  as  w'cll  as  coarse  in  ideas.  But  he  had  some 
epigrammatic  power.  A  couple  of  specimens  will  suffice. 

A  moment’s  patience,  and  I'll  prove 
The  arp;ument  I’m  now  pursuing; 

Who  is  there,  but  the  Lord  above. 

Who  knoweth  what  this  nation’s  doing? 

The  Lord  knows  how  our  Army’ll  fare. 

We’re  governed  by  the  Lord  knows  who, 

Our  king  is  gone,  the  Lord  knows  where, 

And  the  Lord  knows  what  we  shall  do.” 

That  mark  of  grace  is  to  the  Clergy  giv’n, 

Never  to  be  content  on  this  side  heav’n; 

From  step  to  step  they  labour  still  to  rise. 

Until  they  reach,  what  last  they  seek,  the  skies. 
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Many  of  them  are  political  satires.  Ho  was  an  ardent  follower 
of  Sir  llobert  Walpole,  and  consequently  a  bitter  foe  to  the  Earl 
of  Bath  (1684-1764),  whom  he  denounces  unsparingly.  Ijord 
Bath  is  said  to  have  felt  these  attacks  acutely,  but  they  do  not 
really  contain  anything  much  more  pungent  than  abuse.  Lord 
Bath  was  himself  a  man  of  wit,  a  scholar,  and  an  inveterate 
punster;  but,  together  with  Hervey  (1696-1743)  and  Boling- 
hroke  (1678-1751),  he  belongs  to  a  rather  earlier  period  than  that 
of  The  Wits. 

Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that,  in  the  transmission  of  historical 
humour,  the  daintier  elements  should  tend  to  evaporate,  leaving 
the  heavier  only  to  survive.  Something  of  the  sort  must  have 
happened  in  the  case  of  Charles  Townshend  (1725-67),  who 
had  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  wut  among  his  contemporaries. 
“He  had  but  to  speak,”  says  Walpole,  ‘‘and  all  he  said  was  new, 
natural,  and  uncommon.”  He  was  certainly  a  remarkable  figure 
in  his  time.  Though  he  plunged  into  all  the  excesses  of  the  fast 
set,  he  contrived  to  keep  in  touch  with  high  |X)litics  also ;  and 
his  abilities  in  this  sphere,  combined  with  his  charm  in  private 
life,  called  forth  a  glowing  eulogy  from  Burke.  Walpole  ex¬ 
claims  :  ‘‘Nothing  is  luminous  compared  with  Charles  Townshend 
—he  drops  down  dead  in  a  fit,  rises  in  a  resurrection,  thunders  in 
the  Capitol,  confounds  the  Treasury  Bench,  laughs  at  his  owm 
party,  is  laid  up  the  next  day,  and  overwhelms  the  duchess  and 
the  good  women  that  go  to  nurse  him,”  Lord  Holland  in  his 
Memoirs,  after  speaking  of  Townshend  as  ‘‘the  most  vain  and 
fickle  of  mankind,”  adds  ;  ‘‘If  they  knew  whom  to  put  in  his 
place  [Secretary  of  War]  I  believe  he  w’ould  be  out  of  it.” 
Brilliant,  impetuous,  and  inconstant,  he  was  courted  by  all 
parties  though  trusted  by  none;  and,  as  Walpole  remarks,  they 
“could  neither  do  with  him  nor  without  him.”  In  these  respects 
he  was  plainly  the  son  of  his  mother,  the  clever  and  audacious 
scapegrace  ‘‘Etheldreda.”  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  magnificent  curiosity.  Eitzherbert  remarked  to  Cumber¬ 
land  that  ‘‘a  great  nation  like  ours  should  have  a  Charles  Towns¬ 
hend  in  it  for  a  show,  as  a  grand  menagerie  should  have  an 
ostrich.”  Such  of  his  wit,  however,  as  has  come  down  to  us 
is,  for  the  most  part,  mere  buffoonery.  He  mimics  his  mother- 
in-law,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll,  when  talking  at  the  top 
of  her  voice  to  the  deaf  Lady  Suffolk,  by  shouting  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice  :  ‘‘Large  stewing  oys-ters  !  ”  More  indiscreetly  still, 
he  ridiculed  Lord  Bute’s  slow,  pedantic  manner  of  speech  to 
his  face,  by  repeating,  in  a  loud  whisper,  ‘‘Min-ute  guns!” 
There  is  not  much  subtlety  about  humour  of  this  kind,  but  to 
do  him  justice,  he  had  some  slightly  higher  flights.  When  a 
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motion  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  judges  was  carried  by 
169  to  39,  he  observed  that  the  Hook  of  Judges  had  been  saved 
by  the  Book  of  Numbers.  ]n  1762  the  Ihic  de  Nivernais  came 
to  England  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  Elis  frail  and  worn  appearance  got  him  the  nickname  of 
the  Duke  of  Barebones,  and  Charles  Townshend  remarked  that 
the  French  had  sent  over  the  preliminaries  of  an  ambassador  to 
conclude  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  Pitt  the  younger  on  a 
certain  occasion  had  been  fiercely  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Barre.  Townshend  was  shocked  by  the  savagery  of 
Barre’s  denunciations,  and  seeing  another  member  offer  him  a 
biscuit,  exclaimed,  “Oh,  you  should  feed  him  on  raw  flesh.” 

Most  of  The  Wits  have  left  little  enough  behind  them  to  guide 
our  judgment,  but  in  many  cases  nothing  whatever  has  come 
down  to  us  except  the  bare  reputation.  Gilly  Williams  (1716- 
1805)  was  almost  as  famous  as  Selwyn,  but  tradition  has  preserved 
none  of  his  sayings,  and  his  letters  may  be  searched  in  vain 
for  a  single  sparkle  of  wit.  Lord  Ossory,  discussing  the  Wits 
of  his  own  day,  says  “Horace  Walpole  was  an  agreeable,  lively 
man,  very  affected,  always  aiming  at  Wit,  in  which  he  fell  very 
short  of  his  old  friend  George  Selw'yn,  who  possessed  it  in  the 
most  genuine  but  undescribable  degree.  Hare’s  conversation 
abounded  with  wit,  and  perhaps  of  a  more  lively  kind;  so  did 
Burke’s,  though  with  much  alloy  of  bad  taste  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
my  brother  the  General  (Richard  Fitzpatrick,  1747-1813)  was 
the  most  agreeable  man  in  society  of  any  of  them.” 

With  Horace  Walpole  we  stand  on  firmer  ground,  for  he  has 
left  us  an  excellent  sample  of  his  quality  in  his  inimitable  letters. 
Warburton,  without  much  apparent  reason,  doubts  whether  he 
talked  as  brilliantly  as  he  wrote.  Lord  Ossory’s  opinion,  already 
mentioned,  may  point  to  this  conclusion,  but  it  reads  rather 
as  if  he  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Richard  Fitzpatrick.  Miss 
Berry  and  Hannah  More,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  of  the  charm 
of  Walpole’s  conversation,  and  their  testimony  is  supported  by 
Wraxall.  Certainly  in  his  letters  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the 
laborious  efforts  at  wit  of  which  Lord  Ossory  speaks.  On  the 
contrary,  the  humour  in  them  seems  to  tumble  out  of  itself,  and 
often  so  fast  as  to  prejudice  the  composition.  As  he  expresses  it 
himself,  “I  never  could  compose  letters;  they  w^ere  forced  to 
write  themselves,  and  live  upon  their  daily  bread.”  Even  in  his 
letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  which  are  of  a  comparatively  serious 
character,  witty  sallies  pop  up  irrepressibly.  In  June,  1744, 
when  the  invasion  of  the  Young  Pretender  was  threatening, 
Walpole  writes  to  Mann  :  “If  you  have  the  least  interest  in  any 
one  Madonna  in  Florence,  pay  her  well  for  all  the  service  she 
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can  do  us.  If  she  can  work  miracles,  now  is  her  time.  If  she 
can’t,  I  believe  we  shall  all  be  forced  to  adore  her.”  Some  of 
his  good  sayings  are  pretty  generally  known  ;  such  as  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  floor  of  Ranelagh  as  being  “  all  of  beaten  princes  ”  ;  or 
his  account  of  the  highwaymen  near  Strawberry  Hill,  who  had 
grown  “so  tame  that  they  even  come  into  the  houses.”  But 
much  of  his  wit  is  too  dainty  to  bear  transplanting,  and  to  be 
appreciated  properly  must  be  read  in  its  own  context.  In  one 
way  or  another  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  weather.  The 
English  climate  he  thinks  is  delightful — but  only  “when  framed 
and  glazed.”  In  August,  1777,  he  writes  to  Lady  Ossory  :  “I 
am  glad  summer  is  come  along  with  her  (the  wife  of  the  French 
ambassador) ;  I  began  to  think  it  was  taken  by  a  privateer.”  He 
had  been  impressing  his  architectural  views  on  Lady  Suffolk  in 
1758,  and  he  writes  thereon  to  his  old  friend  Chute,  “My  Lady 
Suffolk  has  at  last  submitted  her  barn  to  our  ordination.  As  yet 
it  is  only  in  Deacon’s  orders ;  but  will  very  soon  receive  our  last 
imposition  of  hands.”  The  Critical  Review  attaeked  him  for  not 
having  referred  to  Guthrie  in  his  book  on  Richard  III.  Walpole 
retorted  that  he  quoted  the  living  works  of  dead  authors,  not 
the  dead  works  of  living  ones.  Describing  the  banquets  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  prepared  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  his  being  made 
Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1749,  he  says  “his  cooks  have 
been  there  these  ten  days,  distilling  essences  of  every  living 
creature,  and  massacring  and  confounding  all  the  species  that 
Noah  and  Moses  took  such  pains  to  preserve  and  distinguish.” 
Writing  to  Mann  in  1760,  he  has  an  amusing  hit  at  Clive,  whom 
he  detested  :  “Lord  Clive  is  arrived  all  over  estates  and  diamonds. 
If  a  beggar  asks  charity,  he  says  ‘  Friend,  I  have  no  small  brilliants 
about  me.’  ”  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  “bon  ton”  in 
his  time;  as  to  which  he  observes,  “It  is  generally  the  tone  of 
people  who  have  not  yet  got  into  good  company.  .  .  .  Young  men 
of  sense  lose  it  soon  ;  young  men  who  have  not  sense  keep  it  even 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  anybody’s  tone.”  In  his  fifty-eighth  year 
he  writes  playfully  to  Lady  Ossory  about  a  ball  which  he  had 
attended  :  “Last  night  I  wms  at  a  ball  at  the  Lady’s  Club.  .  .  . 
Don’t  w’onder  I  was  at  a  ball ;  I  have  discovered  that  I  am  a 
year  younger  than  I  thought,  yet  I  shall  not  use  this  year  yet, 
but  come  out  with  it  a  dozen  years  hence.”  Again,  he  writes  to 
Mason  in  1776  :  “Your  obedient  journalist  proceeds.  He  might 
plead  a  headache ;  but  as  that  is  generally  pleaded  when  not 
felt,  a  real  one  must  not  be  disgraced  by  being  turned  into  an 
excuse,  especially  by  so  sacred  a  minister  of  truth  as  a  News- 
writer.” 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  wit  of  The  Wits  which 
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shall  be  at  once  comprehensive  and  accurate.  Criticism  is 
hampered  not  only  by  the  scantiness  of  material,  hut  also  by  tlio 
fact  that  the  term  wit  bore  a  very  dilleomt  meaning  in  tht* 
eighteenth  century  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  twentieth.  .Xdcli- 
son  has  several  essays  on  Wit  in  the  Spectator  of  1711,  which  arc 
rather  curious  reading.  It  is  clear  from  his  protests  that,  up  to 
his  time,  anagrams,  chronograms,  lipograms,  rebuses,  acrostics, 
and  even  jxjems  in  the  shape  of  fans,  eggs,  wings,  and  so  forth, 
were  all  regarded  as  forms  of  wit.  At  the  present  time  punning 
is  rather  severely  repres.sed,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  jocular 
aged.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Walpole,  The  Wits,  iucliuling 
even  Lord  Chesterfield,  were  punsters  to  a  man. 

Addison’s  test  of  a  witticism  is  to  translate  it  into  another 
language.  “If  it  bears  the  test,  you  may  pronounce  it  true;  but 
if  it  vanishes  in  the  exiieriment  you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been 
a  pun.”  Obviously,  however,  there  are  puns  and  puns;  and  the 
native  demerits  of  a  pun  may  be  redeemed  by  its  ingenuity. 
Equani  memento  rebus  in  arduis  serrare,  though  a  mere  pirn,  is 
far  above  the  level  of  Selwyn’s  laborious  jokes.  Numerisque  fertur 
lege  sohitis  is  higher  still,  and  will  practically  bear  Addison’s 
test  of  translation  into  English.  And  with  these  may  be  com- 
jmred  Erskine’s  epigram  to  the  beautiful  Lady  Payne.  While 
dining  at  Sir  Ealph  Payne’s,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and 
suffered  so  severely  that  he  had  to  leave  the  room.  On  his  return 
laidy  Payne  asked  anxiously  as  to  his  condition,  and  in  n'ply  ho 
scribbled  these  lines, 

'Tis  true  I  am  ill,  but  I  cannot  complain; 

For  he  never  knew  Pleasure  who  never  knew  Payne. 

But  apart  from  the  special  difficulties  of  the  case,  it  is  always 
hard  to  appraise  the  wit  of  a  past  age.  We  have  lost  beyond 
recall  the  environment  in  which  it  arose,  the  cast  of  mind  to 
which  it  a2)pealed,  and  that  inner  knowledge  which  is  so  often 
essential  to  a  complete  grasp  of  its  meaning.  We  may  probably 
conclude  that  the  wit  of  The  Wits,  with  some  exceptions, 
was  not  of  a  very  high  order  :  but  its  real  interest  is  historical 
rather  than  intellectual.  The  society  in  which  it  arose  was,  be 
it  remembered,  a  fashionable  society  which  had  hardly  been 
touched  by  the  intellectual  impulses  then  stirring  in  the  class 
below  it.  It  was  a  society  which  was  only  just  beginning  to  shake 
off  the  soulless  sensualism  of  the  early  Georgian  times,  and  to 
awake  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  civilised  community.  This 
regeneration  showed  itself  in  many  ways  beyond  the  limits  of 
fashionable  society.  The  world  became  less  brutal  and  more 
humane.  Prize-fighting  was  suppressed,  hospitals  were  founded, 
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and  the  stage  grew  purer.  Moral  reforms,  however,  which  gain 
their  motive  power  from  some  quickening  of  the  multitude’s  senti¬ 
ments  of  right  and  wrong,  move  faster  than  an  intellectual 
advance,  which  is  concerned,  not  with  the  multitude,  but  with  a 
chosen  few%  and  which  appeals  rather  to  the  head  than  to  the 
heart.  The  standard  of  wit  in  any  particular  society  depends, 
and  must  depend,  on  the  degree  of  culture  to  which  that  society 
has  attained  ;  and  the  culture  of  the  fashionable  world  in  the  days 
of  The  Wits  was  only  beginning.  Moreover,  if  we  are  now 
inclined  to  treat  the  whole  tribe  of  pun,  rebus,  charade,  c'tc.,  with 
a  light  scorn,  we  may  remember  that  they  were  not  unwholesome 
substitutes  for  the  grossness  in  which  the  humour  of  a  previous 
age  had  disported  itself.  The  conceits  wdiich  pleased  The  Wits 
may  seem  trifling  to  us,  with  our  wider  range  of  interests,  vastly 
increased  knowledge,  and  that  expanding  versatility  wdiich  follow’s 
in  its  train.  But  though  they  have  lost  life  and  savour  now,  they 
are  a  sign  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong,  and  they  fill  a 
distinct  place  in  that  strange  pageant  of  brilliant  contraries  wdiich 
gives  its  undying  interest  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Norm.\n  Pearson. 
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Up  the  steep  stair  they  clatter  to  each  room, 

In  whispered  merriment  they  pierce  the  gloom 
Of  Time’s  sweet  mercy,  who  with  his  grey  sheet 
Did  seek  in  vain  to  stay  their  restless  feet. 

Their  peeping  eyes  and  prying  fingers  thrust 
Disturb  Death’s  shroud  and  wanton  in  the  dust. 

Here,  swift  as  hawks  that  scenting  from  on  high 
Some  quiv’ring  morsel  leave  the  smiling  sky. 

They  pounce  on  these  old  letters  ’neath  the  glass, 
Swooping  to  look,  they  linger  loath  to  pass. 

From  this  sad  reading  rise  to  arbitrate ; 

The  secret  of  domestic  love  or  hate  ! 

And  with  some  heat  discuss  when  they  surprise 
Some  tender  message  meant  for  other  eyes. 

Grey  beard,  young  cheek,  they  linger  long  to  look. 

His  pipe  !  his  bed  !  his  pencil !  or  his  book  ! 

Her  picture  !  purse  !  with  laughter  someone  sees 
The  little  basket  for  her  household  keys. 

Those  keys,  which  should  that  mistress  hand  arise 
Would  shut  this  sanctum  from  these  prying  eyes 
And  double-lock  the  secret  of  this  hearth 
From  hyperbolic  cant  and  noxious  mirth. 

And  I,  who  passed  in  pleased  experiment 
To  leave  no  nook  unsought,  but  eager  went 
In  this  ghost-haunted  house,  without  a  fear 
Pricked  every  shadow  lest  it  hide  a  tear. 

Laughed  in  that  room  built  by  a  builder’s  skill 
To  circle  silence.  Let  my  pulses  thrill 
To  know  “here  did  he  stand  where  my  foot  falls 
And  spoke  to  that  great  world  shut  from  these  walls.’’ 

And  I,  who  went  all  eager  as  the  rest, 

Joined  in  their  curious  prying  or  their  jest. 

Grew  soon  aweary — or  perhaps  ashamed — 

Leaned  to  the  window — found  a  picture  framed 
So  sweet,  so  sudden  !  that  my  pulses  knew 
How  sad  the  haunted  place  I  had  come  through. 
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So  quick  they  leaped  to  meet  this  gentle  sight , 

A  little  maid  with  tresses  plaited  bright 
Within  a  neighbour’s  garden  planting  seeds  : 

Intent,  demure,  she  pulled  the  unsightly  weeds. 

With  fond  maternal  air  a  place  she  found 
And  laid  her  precious  bulbs  within  the  ground. 

And  this  the  picture  that  within  my  heart 
I  do  encourage  most  to  hold  a  part 
In  all  that’s  treasured  of  remembered  ways 
Which  memory  brings  in  solitary  days. 

Nor  shall  I  dream  of  this  old  house  nor  go 
In  through  its  silent  shadows  to  and  fro 
To  praise  the  genius  that  once  sheltered  here 
Or  for  love’s  disillusion  drop  a  tear. 

Nor  ponder  by  the  letters  ’neath  the  glass 
But  to  the  open  casement  quick  shall  pass. 

There  from  the  house  of  w'hat  has  been  to  gaze 
On  Spring,  on  love,  on  youth,  on  hope,  who  plays 
Within  the  neighbour’s  garden  sowing  seeds. 

Intent,  demure,  she  pulled  the  unsightly  weeds 
And  with  a  quaint  maternal  air  she  found 
Place  for  her  golden  bulbs  within  the  ground. 

Dora  Sioerson  Shorter. 
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THE  FRENCH  GENERAL  ELECTION  AND  AFTER-  I 
A  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.  '  | 

French  critics  and  foreign  observers  were  generally  disposed  to  ^ 
regard  the  General  Election  of  this  year  as  the  least  interesting 
of  modern  times.  The  hitter  controversies  of  the  past  had  at 
last  been  solved,  and  though  there  were  still  advocates  to  be 
found  of  more  extreme  methods,  their  programme  had  lost  the 
importance  which  it  had  enjoyed  on  previous  occasions.  The 
Republic  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  won  its  battle  against 
its  old  enemies,  whether  they  were  Royalists,  Imperialists,  or 
Nationalists.  The  Dreyfus  question  had  lost  its  acuteness,  and 
there  was  no  longer  the  same  extreme  dissatisfaction  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  with  the  methods  adopted  by 
General  Andr(^  and  General  Picquart  on  the  one  side,  M.  Camille 
Pelletan  and  M.  Thomson  on  the  other.  The  Separation  of  , 
Church  and  State  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  Church  was 
busily  employed  in  facing  the  vital  problems  presented  by  the  loss 
of  all  endowment  from  the  State.  In  the  country  districts  the 
old  distrust  of  the  cure  as  a  paid  Government  official  was  slowly 
giving  way  to  one  of  sympathy  for  the  energy  and  activity  which 
he  continued  to  display  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  vocation 
without  fee  or  reward  from  the  State.  Doubtless  each  one  of 
these  several  controversies  had  left  a  feeling  of  bitterness  behind, 
but  the  situation  was  decidedly  far  more  pacific  than  it  had  been 
for  many  a  long  day.  The  Radical  party  had  won  its  victory, 
they  had  increased  the  salaries  of  each  deputy  from  T340  to  £600 
a  year,  and  only  asked  leave  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory  in 
peace  and  quiet.  The  Opposition,  whether  Progressive  Republi¬ 
cans,  Liberals,  Conservatives,  Nationalists,  or  Royalists,  were 
profoundly  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  their  repeated  assaults 
on  the  majority,  and  entered  into  the  fray  without  enthusiasm. 
Then  M.  Briand  had  spoken  at  Perigueux  of  pacification,  and  had 
given  every  assurance  that  the  Government  would  do  all  they 
could,  though  in  this  respect  he  perhaps  exaggerated  his  power, 
to  restrain  prefets  and  sous-prefets  from  exercising  that  Minis¬ 
terial  pressure  which  had  always  been  deemed  so  essential  by 
previous  Governments.  All  these  factors  contrived  to  rob  the 
General  Election  of  its  interest  to  the  outside  public.  It  was 
generally  assumed  that  it  could  only  confirm  and  strengthen  the 
majority  of  the  Republican  hhc  by  giving  its  sturdiest  elements, 
the  Radical  and  Radical-Socialist  parties,  a  new  lease  of  that 
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power  which  they  have  steadily  enjoyed  since  the  fall  of  M. 
Waldeck  Eousseau’s  Ministry. 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  late  in  the  day  for  one  who  has  travelled 
from  constituency  to  constituency  to  give  his  impressions  on  the 
situation,  except  to  say  that  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
present  development,  which  may  have  far-reaching  consequences 
1  if  only  men  of  strength  and  of  character  are  prepared  to  use  to 

•  their  utmost  the  new  elements  that  are  asserting  themselves  in 

French  public  life ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Republic 
is  now  entering  on  a  new  era  which  may,  if  circumstances 
allow,  give  minorities,  both  to  the  Right  and  to  the  Left,  greater 
I  opportunities  of  making  their  influence  felt  than  they  have 
I  hitherto  enjoyed. 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  no  minorities  can  have  any  chance 
ill  a  country  where  the  Government  can  distribute  so  many 
favours  to  their  supporters.  Attention  has  been  drawn  over  and 
\  over  again  to  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  Government 
officials,  and  to  the  pressure  which  the  prefet,  the  sous-prefet, 
I  and,  above  all,  the  deJeque,  can  exercise,  at  least  in  agricultural 
y  constituencies  at  election  times.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
France  can  deny  this ;  but  this  pressure,  strong  as  it  doubtless  is, 
I  can  be  met  and  overcome.  The  Socialists  have  proved  this  effec- 
1  lively,  not  only  at  the  last  but  at  previous  elections.  This  time 

they  have  w’on  twenty,  and  lost  nine,  seats.  Doubtless  in  some 
'  cases  the  prefets  and  sous-prefets  did  their  level  best  to  secure 
tlieir  victory,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  constituencies  the  repre- 
I  sentatives  of  the  Government  did  all  they  could  against  them, 

5  often  unsuccessfully ;  but  then  the  Socialist  party  is  the  only  one 
which  is  thoroughly  and  effectively  organised,  whose  members 
f;  throw  themselves  whole-heartedly  into  the  fight  and  lose  no 
opportunity  of  securing  victory.  They  cannot,  how’ever,  hope,  for 
many  a  long  day,  to  secure  an  effective  majority,  as  they  must 
fight  against  those  five  million  small  landed  proprietors,  w^ho  will 
never,  in  any  way,  countenance  the  nationalisation  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  against  those  small  capitalists,  who  are  so  numerous  in 
France,,  and  who  must  look  askance  at  any  policy  for  the  nationali- 
i  sation  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange. 
f  The  Socialists  must  gain  some  ground  still,  and  this  they  will  do 
f  more  effectively  under  the  scrutin  dc  Jiste,  coupled  with  propor- 

Itional  representation ,  than  under  the  existing  scrutin  d' arrondissc- 
ment.  As  M.  Delory,  one  of  the  Socialist  deputies  for  Lille,  so 
effectively  pointed  out,  in  one  of  those  speeches  which  he  delivered 
to  his  friends  and  supporters  in  a  public-house,  an  opposition 
[i  candidate  is  almost  hopelessly  handicapped  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
I  trict  where  the  sitting  member  is  brought  into  direct  touch  with 
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the  individual  elector,  who  wants  some  favour  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Whether  it  be  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  merite  agricole 
or  the  palmes  academiques ,  those  decorations  which  are  so  popular 
with  the  ambitious  Frenchman,  the  debit  de  tahac,  or  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  stamps  and  tobacco,  even  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  cattle  or  the  destruction  of  crops,  all  these  favours 
can  best  be  secured  by  the  constituent  who  gives  his  vote  or 
influence  to  the  Ministerial  Deputy.  This  system  of  political 
corruption  must  be  stopped,  and  this,  he  argued,  can  only  be 
done  by  enlarging  the  constituencies  and  substituting  public  for 
purely  personal  considerations.  Such  was  his  argument,  and  this 
view  was  also  strongly  supported  by  M.  Comp^ire-Morel,  the 
Socialist  deputy  for  Uzes.  It  was  a  peculiar  meeting,  and  this 
situation  in  the  Uzes  district  of  the  Gard  is  an  anomalous  one. 
On  our  system  of  voting  the  Due  d’Uztis  would  be  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  member,  for  there  are  more  Conservatives  in  the  constituency 
than  there  are  either  Tladicals  or  Socialists ;  but  however  much 
Radicals  and  Socialists  may  loathe  each  other,  they  have  hitherto 
combined  against  the  Conservative  enemy  at  the  second  ballot, 
and  on  this  occasion  no  Conservative  presented  himself  at  the 
first  ballot.  Had  an  outsider  come  forward  and  secured  the  Con¬ 
servative  vote  in  a  more  or  less  unenthusiastic  fashion,  it  is 
possible  that  sufficient  animosity  might  have  been  roused  between 
the  Socialist  and  the  Radical  to  allow  the  Due  d’Uzes  to  slip 
in  on  the  second  ballot.  In  the  absence  of  this  the  Conservatives 
argued  that  their  object  was  to  do  the  utmost  injury  they  could 
to  the  Radical  majority,  and  they  therefore  gave  their  votes  to  M. 
Compere-Morel,  who  in  the  Chamber  steadily  supports  the  whole 
Socialist  programme.  His  speech  at  Faux,  a  small  village  some 
five  miles  from  Uzes,  was  therefore  concentrated  on  those  points 
w’hich  were  calculated  to  secure  ^Conservative  support.  He  advo¬ 
cated  liberty  of  instruction  and  religious  liberty,  but,  above  and 
beyond  everything,  that  system  of  scrutin  de  liste,  coupled  with 
proportional  representation,  which  could  alone  emancipate  the 
electorate  from  the  burden  of  ministerial  pressure.  It  is  true 
that  Jules  Guesde,  the  leader  of  those  conscientious  Socialists 
W'ho  genuinely  believe  in  the  advent  of  the  Socialist  State,  dwells 
upon  other  factors.  He  is  thoroughly  honest  and  straightforward, 
and  says  to  the  masters,  “Do  not  vote  for  me,  for  if  you  do  I 
must  betray  your  trust  and  fight  you”;  and  to  the  men,  “I  do 
not  say  vote  for  me,  but  vote  against  your  masters.”  He  promises 
no  reforms,  but  pledges  himself  to  expose  all  the  grievances  of 
the  workers  to  a  Capitalist  Chamber.  “This  will,  believe  me,  be 
absolutely  useless.  If,  how^ever,  seven  million  of  the  French 
proletariate  only  do  the  same  thing  before  a  Socialist  Chamber, 
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the  battle  will  be  won.”  The  fight  at  Koubaix  was  an  interesting 
one,  for  though  Eugene  Motte,  the  veteran  capitalist  orator,  was 
no  longer  standing  against  his  old  competitor,  whom  he  has 
defeated  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  past,  he  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  great  eloquence  into  the  scale  against  Citizen 
Gnesde,  who,  however,  was  able  to  increase  his  majority  slightly 
on  this  occasion. 

It  cannot,  either,  be  said  that  the  Conservative  position  is  by 
any  means  a  hopeless  one  even  under  existing  conditions.  In 
most  of  the  French  constituencies  the  Conservative  party  have 
allowed  the  seat  to  slip  through  their  hands  from  pure  apathy. 
Their  organisation  is  notoriously  defective,  and  though  their  candi¬ 
dates  have  often  been  men  of  very  great  personal  value ,  they  have 
given  themselves  little  or  no  trouble  to  retain  their  position.  They 
work  hard  enough  during  the  electoral  period  of  three  weeks 
pending  a  contest ;  but  hardly  do  anything  during  the  four  years 
which  separate  one  general  election  from  another.  They  may 
attend  occasional  banquets -and  meetings,  but  they  absolutely 
neglect  that  steady  spade-work  which  has  enabled  the  Socialist 
party  to  make  such  headway  in  France  against  the  great  power 
that  the  Ministerial  candidate  has  invariably  at  his  disposal. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  very  conspicuous  exceptions  where  victories 
have  been  almost  or  completely  won  against  overwhelming  odds 
by  Conservative  candidates. 

Nimes  is  a  wonderful  old  town  on  the  “Paris,  Lyon,  et  la 
Meditcrranee  ”  line,  some  twenty-five  hours  from  Charing  Cross. 
Its  Eoman  temple,  or  maison  carree,  and  arena  are  amongst  the 
finest  and  most  perfectly  preserved  relics  of  Eoman  Gaul;  but, 
judged  by  a  modern  standpoint,  its  political  and  religious  situation 
is  exceptional.  Everyone  is  in  earnest,  for  religion  is  extremely 
controversial,  and  there  is  little  or  no  lukewarmness.  The 
Protestants  preserve  the  old  Huguenot  spirit  in  its  entirety, 
whilst  the  Catholics  are  Royalists  of  the  most  uncompromising 
character.  There  are  hundreds  of  labourers’  dwellings  where  the 
visitor  w’ill  be  struck  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  crucifix,  the 
portrait  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  that  White  flag  to  which 
he  sacrificed,  in  1873,  his  chance  of  recovering  the  throne  of  his 
forefathers.  Here  Ministerial  pressure  is  almost  pow'erless,  and 
the  authorities  have  therefore  adopted  different  methods.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  extent  to  which  fraudulent  practices  have 
been  carried  in  the  South  of  France ;  but  at  Nimes  these  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  At  one  time  the 
energy  of  the  authorities,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Royalist  leaders, 
had  enabled  the  former  to  place  no  less  than  seven  thousand  bogus 
voters  on  the  register.  Many  instances  were  given  to  the  writer 
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of  the  way  in  which  this  had  been  done ;  liow  one  voter’s  name 
was  so  distorted  in  four  separate  cases  as  to  enable  four  men  whose 
name  resembled  his  to  appear  on  the  register  for  his  address 
whilst  in  another  a  naturalised  Turk,  who  could  boast  of  a  triple 
name,  appeared,  through  a  series  of  transpositions,  no  less  than 
five  times  upon  the  register.  Naturally,  the  genuine  voter  was 
only  able  to  give  a  single  vote ;  but  reliable  friends  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages  could  take  his  place  in  the  four  other  cases.  M. 
Eugene  Magnc,  the  Eoyalist  candidate,  has,  chiefly  by  sending 
registered  letters  to  the  addresses  given  by  the  bogus  voters  and 
producing  the  returned  envelopes  in  court,  proved  that  no  less 
than  3,800  names  that  appeared  upon  the  register  w’ere  fictitious,  < 
Had  more  time  been  available,  he  alleges  he  could  have  done  so 
in  3,000  other  cases.  If  this  is  true,  his  good  wwk  must  find  its 
ultimate  reward,  as  he  has  only  been  beaten  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen  votes.  In  the  Compiegne  division  of  the  Oise 
steady,  consistent  wmrk  has  been  crowned  wdth  signal  victory. 

It  was  extremely  uphill,  for  it  is  one  of  those  constituencies  in 
which  Ministerial  pressure  is  most  successful.  The  electors  are 
a  quiet,  easy-going  people,  wdio  only  want  to  be  left  alone.  They 
know  that  the  authorities  can  give  them  those  small  favours  which 
a  Frenchman  thoroughly  appreciates,  and  it  was,  therefore,  their 
interest  at  all  cost  to  stand  by  their  Ministerial  deputy,  who  at 
the  last  election  had  beaten  General  Bougon  by  nearly  1 ,500 
votes.  Since  then,  however,  the  Mayor  of  Compiegne  has  worked, 
both  in  and  out  of  season,  to  secure  success.  The  Joan  of  .\rc 
pageant  last  year  brought  tens  of  thousands  of  strangers  into  the 
town,  and  they  spent  their  mone}^  lavishly.  Many  of  them  who 
had  not  taken  sufficient  precautions  beforehand  had  to  walk  about 
all  day,  and  w’ere  dead  beat  wJien  the  evening  set  in.  Their  feet 
wanted  relief,  so  much  so  that  every  available  pair  of  slippers  was 
bought  up  at  famine  prices,  and  other  shopkeepers  profited  in  the 
same  way.  Since  then  no  village,  no  hamlet,  has  been  neglected. 

An  energy  absolutely  unknown  has  been  displayed,  and  over 
twenty  thousand  electors  have  been  visited  in  their  owm  homes. 
The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  iM.  Fournier  Sarlovezc 
has  won  the  seat  by  a  majority  of  fi2l  votes. 

In  the  third  case  a  seat  has  been  won  by  an  Independent 
Socialist  against  the  strongest  local  pressure  that  could  be  placed 
upon  the  electors  by  the  local  Unified  Socialist  party.  That  great 
Anglophobe,  M.  Augagneur,  w'as  Mayor  and  Deputy  for  Lyons 
four  years  ago,  when  he  chose  to  throw  up  these  twn  positions  in 
order  to  accept  that  of  Governor  of  Madagascar.  However  much 
he  may  have  himself  used  his  twofold  position  to  the  profit  and 
advantage  of  his  party  in  the  past,  his  enemies  have  always  failed 
to  bring  home  any  charge  of  individual  corruption  against  him. 
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The  worst  they  can  prove  is  that  he  has  thrown  np  his  governor¬ 
ship  when  once  he  had  paid  his  debts,  and  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  secure  a  life  pension  of  .€800  a  year  for  those  services  which  he 
has  rendered  to  the  State  since  the  day  when  he  first  accepted 
its  pay  as  a  private  soldier.  They  also  accu.se  him  of  having 
filled  his  pockets  in  other  ways ;  but  impartial  men  deny  that 
there  is  any  real  foundation  for  these  allegations,  and  main¬ 
tain  that  however  much  they  may  object  to  his  extreme  views, 
his  administration  both  of  Lyons  as  Mayor  and  of  Madagascar 
has  been  free  from  corruption.  He  has  also  been  attacked  by 
the  Conservative  party  for  his  hostility  to  missionaries  during  his 
governorship ;  but  his  friends  say  that  if  he  has  discouraged 
Catholic  missionaries  in  their  work  ho  has  been  just  as  hostile  to 
the  Protestants,  and  has  done  his  level  best  to  thwart  both  with 
the  strictest  impartiality.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  had  to  overcome 
the  most  violent  opposition  from  his  old  Unified  Socialist  friends, 
who  had  been  his  most  devoted  supporters  in  the  old  days,  and 
who  were  either  jealous  of  'his  success  or  refused  to  forgive  him 
for  having  thrown  them  over  four  years  ago.  They  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  their  resentment  in  every  w’ay.  Thus  one  of 
his  meetings  w’as  advertised  as  confined  to  his  own  supporters,  and 
it  certainly  looked  at  first  as  if  the  meeting  w'ould  succeed  in  its 
object,  wdiich  was  to  bring  all  his  workers  into  line  and  thoroughly 
to  organise  them  for  the  day  of  the  poll.  The  writer  was  only 
admitted  on  showing  the  card  he  had  received  and  subscribing 
a  penny  towards  the  hire  of  the  hall.  This  state  of  affairs  did 
not,  however,  last  long,  as  the  doorkeepers  were  overcome  and 
all  parties  trooped  in.  The  whole  hall  was  packed,  and  it  w’as 
quite  clear  that  we  w^re  in  for  a  warm  night  of  it.  The  first 
discussion  w^as  over  the  appointment  of  the  bureau.  Different 
names  were  shouted  out  from  the  body  of  the  hall,  but  eventually 
M.  Augagneur  w'as  allow'ed  to  have  his  own  chairman.  There 
was  a  compromise  over  the  assessors,  one  of  whom  had  to  be  a 
Unified  Socialist,  so  as  to  secure  some  show  of  impartiality  in  the 
conduct  of  the  meeting.  Nothwithstanding  this  concession,  the 
candidate  had.  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  a  hearing  until 
he  agreed  to  limit  himself  to  half  an  hour  and  allow  each  one  of 
his  opponents  who  happened  to  be  present  the  same  time.  His 
policy  was  interesting  as  showing  that  of  the  most  advanced 
Radicals  in  the  new  Parliament.  He  only  defended  the  rights  of 
individual  ownership  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  clash  with  those 
of  the  State.  Six  millions  a  year  must  be  found  to  cover  the 
deficit,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  increasing  the  number  of 
State  monopolies.  They  must  include  alcohol,  which  implied  the 
withdrawal  of  the  privileges  of  the  houiUmrs  de  cruc.  His  chief 
object  was,  how’cver,  to  refute  the  lie  that  ho  w’anted  another 
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job — that  he  wished  to  be  governor  of  Indo-China.  He  had  had 
he  said,  quite  enough  of  foreign  exile  far  away  from  the  fascinating 
turmoil  of  French  political  strife,  and  did  not  care  to  live  abroad 
any  more  at  his  time  of  life.  One  of  his  interrupters  then  said 
he  wanted  to  be  a  Minister,  upon  which  he  smiled  and  replied 
that  if  he  only  got  the  chance  he  w'ould  most  certainly  accept  a 
j)ortfolio.  Citizen  Marro,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  Citizen  Voillot, 
the  Unified  Socialist  candidate,  followed,  and  the  uproar  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  especially  w'hen  he  read  quotations  from  the 
local  paper  which  was  supporting  Citizen  Augagneur  and  accused 
the  ex-governor  of  throwing  over  Lyons  in  1906.  Every  time 
he  repeated  the  word  lachage  there  was  a  fresh  outburst,  and 
finally  he  left  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  Unified  Socialist 
assessor,  who  accused  M.  Augagneur  of  breach  of  faith.  Citizen 
Eevelin,  one  of  the  Eevolutionary  Socialist  candidates,  spoke  next, 
and  aroused  considerable  applause  by  telling  the  Unified  Socialists 
that  if  only  Citizen  Augagneur  won  the  seat  they  would  again 
become  his  most  abject  slaves.  Citizen  Santoy,  the  other  Eevolu¬ 
tionary  Socialist,  denounced  M.  Augagneur  as  a  freemason.  They 
had  not  got  rid  of  the  “Black  Jesuit”  to  put  the  “Eed  Jesuit” 
in  his  place.  The  freemasons  refused  to  deal  with  any  of  those 
small  tradesmen  who  did  not  belong  to  their  organisation,  and  M. 
Augagneur  had  to  pledge  himself  to  resist  such  exclusive  dealing. 
The  meeting  eventually  broke  up  in  confusion ;  but  things  got 
worse  as  the  campaign  proceeded,  and  on  one  occasion  the 
ex-governor  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  Steady  work,  however,  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  on  the  day  of  the  poll  he  w^as  returned  by  so  substantial 
a  majority  over  all  his  opponents  combined  as  to  be  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  facing  a  second  ballot.  The  moral,  however,  of 
all  these  and  other  instances  culled  from  all  parts  of  France  is 
that,  however  strong  outside  or  loc^il  pressure  may  be,  even  under 
the  present  system,  work  and  character  will  tell  in  the  long  run. 
It  can,  therefore,  easily  be  realised  that  if  the  contact  between 
the  individual  member  and  his  constituents  is  in  any  way 
diminished,  the  influence  of  such  pressure  will  be  lessened 
to  the  same  extent.  Conservatives  also  believe  that  they  want  a 
fresh  start  if  ever  they  are  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
domination  of  a  system  which  has  in  course  of  time  so  absorbed 
the  majority  of  French  agricultural  con.stituencies. 

Then,  again,  the  late  Parliament  adopted  the  principle  of  such 
a  reform  as  would  make  the  continuance  of  the  existing  fraudulent 
practices  at  the  counting  of  votes  an  impossibility.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  South  of  France. 
There  were  no  abuses  at  the  bureau  wdiere  the  writer  witnessed 
the  counting  in  the  first  division  of  Toulon ;  but  there  was  ample 
evidence  to  show  how  easy  fraudulent  practices  are  where  the 
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same  supervision  is  not  exercised  by  all  parties.  Thus  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer,  though  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  so,  gave  every  man 
in  the  room  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  not  only  that  the  ballot 
box  was  empty,  but  that  it  had  no  false  bottom.  As  each  voter 
came  up  to  the  ballot  box  he  showed  his  voting  card  to  the 
presiding  officer,  who,  after  the  register  had  been  consulted  and 
the  voter’s  right  established,  tore  off  one  corner  so  as  to  prevent 
him  from  using  it  a  second  time  before  the  second  ballot,  when 
another  corner  is  torn  off.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  the  voter  may  then 
hand  in  to  the  presiding  officer  his  bulletin  de  vote,  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  valid  so  long  as  it  has  the  name  of  the  candidate  correctly 
written  or  printed  on  it.  This  practice  is,  of  course,  open  to  any 
amount  of  abuse,  as  a  dexterous  presiding  officer  may  allow  several 
papers  to  slip  into  the  box  either  before,  during,  or  after  the 
voting.  In  this  particular  case  the  presiding  officer  was  most 
careful  to  keep  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  over  the  aperture  to 
prevent  any  other  papers  from  slipping  into  the  box.  When  the 
ballot  was  closed  three  tables  were  set  apart  for  counting  and 
bundles  of  a  hundred  handed  to  the  counters,  who  were  absolutely 
fair  and  above  board  in  the  way  in  wffiich  they  ticked  off  each 
vote.  Each  table  then  made  its  final  return,  and  the  presiding 
officer  declared  the  result  after  he  had  given  everyone  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  heard.  Here,  again,  complaints  have  been  made 
that  in  some  constituencies  a  disturbance  is  organised,  which 
gives  the  presiding  officer  an  excuse  for  clearing  the  room,  when 
he  may  do  as  he  pleases.  Incidents  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  these  irregularities  have  been  established  beyond 
all  question  in  those  villages  where  the  number  of  votes  recorded 
exceed  the  number  of  voters  upon  the  register. 

The  period  between  the  first  and  second  ballots  was  fully  occu¬ 
pied  in  making  those  arrangements  wffiich  are  essential  in  order 
to  induce  voters  to  support  those  candidates  whom  they  had  fought 
with  the  greatest  bitterness  a  few  days  previously.  Compromises 
of  the  most  inconsistent  character  were  effected  between  Radicals 
and  Socialists  in  the  face  of  the  Clerical  or  Conservative  enemy. 
The  most  glaring  of  these  was  between  the  Socialists  of  Marseilles 
and  the  Radicals  of  Brest.  So  as  to  secure  the  return  of  M. 
Brisson,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  in  the  former,  the  Radicals 
in  the  latter  city  agreed  to  drop  their  candidate  and  to  concentrate 
their  votes  upon  Citizen  Goude,  whose  Socialism  is  so  advanced  as 
to  verge  upon  anarchy.  In  a  very  few  constituencies  similar  com¬ 
promises  were  made  between  Conservatives  and  Socialists,  based 
upon  their  common  advocacy  of  scrutin  de  liste  coupled  with  pro¬ 
portional  representation.  The  final  results  showed  that  the  Social¬ 
ists  have  on  the  balance  won  eleven  seats  at  the  expense  of  the 
Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  not 
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always  easy  to  distinguish  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
whose  professions  of  faith  were  pretty  similar.  Conservatives 
have,  however,  in  at  least  five  cases  through  their  own  apathy 
lost  nine,  whilst  Liberals  have  w^on  eight  seats. 

The  new  Chamber  started  with  124  Radicals,  182  Radical 
Socialists,  24  Independent  and  74  Unified  Socialists,  74  members 
of  the  Republican  Democratic  Alliance,  68  Progressive  Republi¬ 
cans,  41  Liberals,  49  Conservatives,  and  nine  Nationalists.  More 
than  a  third,  however,  of  the  new  deputies  are  new  men  whose 
allegiance  to  the  old  parties,  and  even  to  those  whom  these  parties 
represented  at  the  polls,  is  of  the  flimsiest  character.  Evidence 
is  accumulating  that  the  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  have  lost 
far  more  in  prestige  and  numbers  than  these  figures  seem  to 
warrant  at  first  sight.  Their  leading  members,  such  as  M. 
Bourgeois  and  M.  Combes,  have  suffered  considerably  in  authority 
through  their  opposition  to  that  electoral  reform  which  has 
now  come  so  prominently  to  the  front,  and  the  members  of 
the  Moderate  Republican  groups  are  scheming  with  the  object 
of  weakening  the  party  still  further  than  this.  They  have, 
therefore,  formed  a  new  group,  the  Democratic  Left,  which 
they  are  pressing  the  new  Deputies  to  join.  It  has  already 
absorbed  more  than  ninety-two  members,  amongst  whom  are  such 
prominent  individualities  as  M.  Caillaux,  the  ex-lMinister  of 
Finance,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Income  Tax  Bill,  M. 
Etienne,  ex-Minister  of  War  and  of  the  Colonics,  who  has  just 
been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  and  ^I.  Thomson, 
that  ex-Minister  of  INIarine  who  was  compelled  to  throw  up  office 
a  few*  years  ago.  M.  Iriart  d’Etcheparre,  the  president  of  this 
new  group,  has  expounded  its  policy  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
terms.  They  are  determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  all  State  monopolies.  They  support  secular  education  and 
the  reform  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  but  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  Socialism  or  to  any  alliance  or  understanding  with  the 
Collectivists.  M.  Caillaux’s  motives  have  been  much  criticised, 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  he  wishes  to  break  up  the  Government 
with  the  help  of  this  new  party,  but  he  has  explained  his  adliesion 
to  this  group  by  his  hostility  to  the  creation  of  any  new  State 
monopolies;  still,  the  importance  of  his  action,  in  view  of  tlic 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament ,  is  a 
fair  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  wind  is  blow’ing  at  the 
Chamber.  Other  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Chamber  will  doubtless  arise  from  the  success  of  those  election 
petitions,  which  are  not  tried,  as  with  us,  by  impartial  outside 
tribunals,  but  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  whose  verdict  is 
often  guided  by  purely  party  considerations. 

Many  questions  wnll  doubtless  have  to  bo  considered  by  the 
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new  Chamber.  M.  Caillanx’s  Income  Tax  Bill  has,  it  is  true, 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  old  Chamber,  but  it  is  still 
before  the  Senate.  It  certainly  is  not  popular  with  the  country, 
for  it  is  inquisitorial  in  its  character,  and  no  one  hates  more  than 
the  French  hoiirgeois  to  say  what  his  fortune  is  or  how  he  has 
earned  it ;  then ,  again ,  many  people  object  to  its  policy  because 
it  throws  away  four  existing  sources  of  revenue  to  replace  them 
by  a  fifth.  Whatever  its  merits  or  faults  may  be,  only  152 
members  have  been  returned  as  out-and-out  supporters  of  the 
policy  which  it  embodies.  The  228  others  have  come  back  readv 
to  support  the  original  proposal  subject  to  modifications ;  but  the 
Government  can  scarcely  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  the  original  pro¬ 
posal  as  it  stands  when  the  country  has  refused  to  return  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Chamber  as  its  uncompromising  supporters. 
Doubtless  we  shall  see  some  form  of  income  tax  adopted  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  to  all  appearance  the  Caillaux  Bill  is  as  dead 
as  a  door-nail. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  State  monopolies,  w^e  find 
that  the  monopoly  of  alcohol  has  only  seventy-five,  that  of  insur¬ 
ance  only  101  supporters.  These  figures  are  not,  perhaps,  abso¬ 
lutely  conclusive,  as  in  many  cases  the  subject  was  not  mentioned 
at  all;  still,  this  very  silence  shows  that  the  constituents  of  these 
deputies  w'ere  not  very  keen  upon  the  subject.  The  monopoly  of 
education  by  the  State  has  been  condemned  in  an  even  more 
categorical  fashion,  tor  whilst  only  sixty-six  deputies  have  pledged 
themselves  to  this  monopoly,  293  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  liberty  of  education. 

These  figures,  wdiich  are  not  merely  amateur  statistics,  but 
emanate  with  all  the  official  sanction  that  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  can  give  in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  result  of  the  General 
Election,  have  a  still  more  important  bearing  upon  the  situation 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  main  issue  w’hich  has  been  before  the 
constituencies.  M.  Briand  has  disclosed,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  unmistakable  manner,  the  mandate  which  the  597  members 
of  the  new  Chamber  have  received.  Of  these  no  less  than  271  have 
absolutely  committed  themselves  in  their  election  addresses  to  the 
scTUtin  de  lisle,  coupled  with  proportional  representation;  whilst 
ninety-two  more  have  advocated  electoral  reform  without  going 
into  any  definite  details ;  but  at  least  fifty  of  these  ninety-tw'o 
members  w'ho  belonged  to  the  late  Chamber  have  already  voted 
in  favour  of  this  reform,  and  for  that  very  reason  probably  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  their  constituents  further  particulars  of 
the  lines  that  reform  was  to  take.  When  we  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  not  more  than  140  deputies  of  the  new  Chamber  have 
definitely  committed  themselves  to  the  preservation  of  the  status 
(jno  or  to  the  scrutin  de  liste  without  proportional  representation, 
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we  may  safely  assume  that  this  new  policy  has  secured  for  itself 
a  clear  majority  in  the  new  Chamber. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet  how  the  Government  will  deal 
with  the  question ;  for  deal  with  it  they  must.  It  is  probable 
though  by  no  means  certain,  that  they  will  attempt  a  compromise',  I 
which,  though  it  may  satisfy  no  one  at  the  start,  will  be  eventually 
so  amended  in  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  as  to  satisfv  the 
majority.  A  draft  scheme  was,  indeed,  adopted  by  the  Cabinet 
on  June  3rd,  which  gives  scrutin  de  liste  coupled  with  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  and  extends,  at  the  same  time,  the  life  of 
the  Chamber  from  four  to  six  years,  though  at  the  end  of  each 
successive  two  years  a  third  of  the  Chamber  will  offer  themselves  i 
for  re-election.  The  department  will  continue  to  be  the  electoral 
district,  with  one  deputy  for  every  70,000  inhabitants,  with  an 
extra  deputy  in  any  division  w^here  there  is  an  additional  fraction 
of  the  population  amounting  to  more  than  35,000.  The  number 
of  electors  on  the  register  will  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
deputies  whom  the  department  has  to  elect.  The  quotient  thus 
obtained  w'ill  supply  the  means  by  which  the  number  of  deputies 
from  each  competing  list  wall  be  elected  to  the  Chamber.  The 
average  number  of  votes  obtained  by  the  candidates  on  each  com¬ 
peting  list  W’ill  be  taken,  and  a  number  of  seats  will  be  assigned 
to  each  list  equal  to  the  number  of  times  the  quotient  is  contained  " 
in  the  average.  Thus  where  a  department  has  80,000  registered  ^ 
electors,  and  five  deputies  are  eligible,  the  electoral  quotient  will  ; 
be  80,000  divided  by  five,  or  10,000.  If  there  are  three  lists  I 
struggling  for  the  mastery  who  have  secured  out  of  66,000  recorded  f 
votes  the  first  33,000,  the  second  20,000,  and  the  third  13,000,  f 
the  quotient  will  give  two  seats  to  the  first  list,  one  to  the  second,  j 
and  none  to  the  third.  As  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  majority  the 
vacant  seats,  and  two  remain  over,  the  Government  propose  to  II 
give  the  first  list  four  and  the  sec6nd  one  seat.  Bye-elections  will  I 
be  abolished ,  and  the  place  of  those  who  vacate  their  seats  shall  be  | 
taken  when  the  vacancy  arises  by  the  next  man  on  the  list.  Need-  | 
less  to  say  that  this  proposal,  which  the  Government  only  regard  i 


as  a  basis  for  the  forthcoming  discussion,  is  by  no  means  final.  : 
It  has  been  denounced  by  the  supporters  of  proportional  repre-  | 
sentation  as  most  unfair  to  minorities,  while  the  Radical  Socialists  | 
W’ill,  so  far,  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  proposed  revolution.  “I  | 
cannot  really  understand,”  says  M.  Bourgeois,  “how  Republicans,  I 
even  the  most  moderate  ones,  do  not  perceive  the  danger  for  the  | 
Republic  and  for  the  Parliamentary  regime  that  is  involved  in  | 
the  mad  campaign  into  which  they  are  being  driven.”  His  | 
article  in  the  Deche  de  Toulouse  then  warns  its  readers  of  all  i 
the  dangers  that  must  follow  from  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  :  I 
“They  are  blind  indeed  who  do  not  perceive  who  are  the  real  I 
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initiators  of  this  scheme,  and  who,  if  it  were  to  be  carried  through, 
would  profit  by  it.”  M.  Bourgeois,  and  those  who  still  remain 
faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  hloc,  would  naturally 
prefer  to  see  the  Radical  party  and  the  Government  continue  more 
resolutely  than  ever  its  old  policy  of  defense  repuhlicaine  et  latque, 
rather  than  risk  everything  by  in  any  way  tampering  with  that 
form  of  election  to  which  the  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  owe 
their  supremacy  in  the  past. 

M.  Briand  has,  in  the  Ministerial  declaration,  which  he  read 
to  the  Chamber  on  June  9th,  laid  down  the  broad  lines  of  his 
policy.  The  scrutin  d’ arrondissement  has  narrowed  the  Deputies’ 
political  horizon  and  made  it  too  parochial.  The  basis  of  election 
must  therefore  be  widened  so  that  the  interests  of  the  nation 
shall  prevail  over  those  of  the  district,  and  Deputies  must  secure 
the  necessary  independence  for  dealing  in  an  adequate  manner 
with  questions  of  national  importance.  The  Government  only 
couteinplated  proportional  representation  in  so  far  as  it  would 
prevent  really  important  minorities  from  being  suppressed  at  a 
General  Election ;  but  in  a  Democracy  authority  must  necessarily 
repose  on  majority  rule.  He  wished  to  stop  the  system  of  out¬ 
bidding  (surenchere)  and  abolish  local  and  other  pressure  upon 
Deputies,  especially  at  the  close  of  a  Legislature.  He  advocated 
the  grouping  of  Departments  together,  with  regional  assemblies, 
which  would  give  a  new  vigour  to  provincial  life  in  France — in 
short,  a  return  to  something  like  the  old  provincial  system  which 
existed  in  France  before  the  Revolution.  His  income  tax  scheme 
would  include  precautions  against  the  introduction  of  inquisitorial 
and  vexatious  methods.  The  defence  of  the  ecole  laique  would 
be  secured  and  the  w’hole  educational  problem  would  be  solved 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  liberty.  M.  Briand  has 
further  emphasised  his  secular  attitude  in  an  interruption  to 
M.  Ajam’s  speech.  Then  Trades  Unions  are  to  have  corporate 
rights,  including  the  right  to  hold  and  administer  property.  Col¬ 
lective  labour  contracts  must  be  authorised,  a  system  of  credit 
instituted  in  the  interests  of  labour,  and  profit-sharing  encouraged. 
This  declaration  has  naturally  been  subjected  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  criticism  from  all  sides  of  the  Chamber,  but  the 
majority  seem  certainly  disposed  to  give  M.  Briand  an  opportunity 
of  putting  his  programme  into  shape  during  the  holidays.  Beyond 
that  it  is  certainly  premature  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  even  of  the  Radical  party,  many  of  whom  are  now 
entering  that  new  party,  the  Democratic  Ijeft,  which  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  new  Chamber.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  now  entering  on  a  course 
of  Parliamentary  reform  which  may  have  wide  and  far-reaching 
consequences.  V.  Hussey  Walsh. 
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There  are  times  when  one  is  forced  to  wonder  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  world  was,  intellectually,  at  least,  born  blind.  And 
still  more,  how  persistently,  carefully,  and  successfully  it  elects 
to  remain  blind,  more  particularly  in  those  matters  which  most 
nearly  concerns  itself.  John  Bull,  whom  we  all  love  and  respect, 
is  the  same  to-day  that  he  was  in  the  days  of  Harvey.  This  is 
that  Harvey  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
who  refused  to  publish  his  discovery  until  for  tw^enty  years  he 
had  taught  the  doctrine  to  his  students  in  medicine.  “For," 
said  he,  “unless  I  send  forth  many  disciples  to  join  their  voices 
with  mine,  no  man  will  believe  the  truth.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  a  nation,  we  have  ever  had  the  gift 
of  intuitive  perception  of  truth  as  truth,  in  and  for  itself.  We 
have  not  the  power  of  criticism  or  of  comparison  which  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  critic  and  the  touchstone  of  truth.  “If 
you  are  an  unsuspected  person  you  have  only  to  state  a  Cabinet 
secret  loudly  enough,”  a  statesman  once  said  to  me,  “and  no 
one  will  take  any  notice  of  it.”  Seeing  my  look  of  incredulity,  he 
added,  “I  have  heard  it  done  at  a  breakfast-table.” 

True,  we  often  cannot  see,  because  we  are  blind.  And  this 
class  needs  a  surgical  operation  to  open  the  eyes.  The  other 
half  dare  not  see,  because  they  fear  the  light  of  truth.  And  the 
third  half,  as  the  Irishman  said,  will  not  see,  lest  sight  should 
force  them  to  action.  These  two  classes  want  shaking  with  a 
vigorous  hand  until  their  eyes  open  by  mistake,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  see. 

Some  of  us,  once  amongst  the  ^lindest,  have  painfully  gained 
sight  and  insight  in  those  pregnant  hours,  when  w'e  realised  that 
under  God,  in  the  silent  night,  we  held  literally  between  our 
hands  the  life  of  a  fellow-man,  sometimes  of  three  or  four.  As 
those  hours  wore  on,  when  a  moment’s  carelessness  must  mean 
the  death  of  the  w^ould-be  suicide,  when  a  failure  to  notice  the 
blanched  lips,  calling  for  instant  restoratives,  might  turn  the 
balance  by  ever  so  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  scale ,  when  the 
neglect  of  a  feeble  cry  for  “Nurse”  might  put  it  beyond  our 
power  to  give  help  for  ever,  when,  above  all,  in  the  awful  moment 
of  maternity  the  existence  of  both  child  and  mother  hung  upon 
instant  decision  and  courageous  action ;  then ,  and  in  the  hours 
of  reaction  which  followed,  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  have 
been  opened,  and  whereas  we  were  blind,  now  we  see. 

I  cannot  write  in  any  sense  conventionally  upon  this  subject 
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of  nursing.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  conventional  treatment. 
Neither  do  I  desire  to  do  so,  since  through  my  profession  it  is 
that  1  have  won  to  mental  freedom,  with  which  is  bound  up  the 
dear  comradeship  with  all  who  suffer,  the  great  right  and  in 
some  measure,  1  hope,  the  science  to  help  the  helpless. 

Let  us  come  down  to  the  bedrock  of  truth,  sweeping  aside  past 
and  present  controversies,  where  those  who  know  and  those  who 
do  not  know  have  fought  with  equal  boldness  and  very  inadequate 
results. 

I  propose  to  draw  aside  some  part  of  that  curtain  which  hides 
the  life  of  nursing  from  the  public  view.  A  part  only,  for  if  I 
told  all  I  know  I  must  inevitably  either  substantiate  my  facts  or 
be  writ  down  a  liar.  But  if  I  gave  name  and  place  I  lay  either 
myself  or  my  editor,  or  both,  open  to  an  action  for  libel,  because 
true  as  a  thing  may  be,  unless  you  can  prove  it  true  in  law  it 
remains  a  libel.  Even  so,  many  matrons,  some  chairmen  of 
hospital  boards,  and  a  few'  nurses,  will  take  violent  exception  to 
some  of  my  statements.  I  make  them  a  present  of  their  objec¬ 
tions,  and  cut  the  ground  from  under  their  feet  by  telling  them 
that  I  state  only  w'hat,  in  a  varied  experience  of  my  profession, 
has  come  under  my  personal  observation,  or  what  I  have  at  first 
hand  received  of  the  experience  of  my  fellow-nurses  of  all  degrees. 

'  Of  our  beloved  profession,  the  highest  but  one — and  that  one 
motherhood,  which  presupposes  wufehood — I  can  but  speak  in 
terms  of  respect  and  devotion.  As  regards  our  nurses,  the  indi- 
■  vidual  members  of  that  profession,  I  know'  many  of  them  well, 

‘  a  few  intimately,  and  I  can  confidently  assert  that  they  are  rarely 
either  the  angels  or  the  demons  which  literature,  whether  in 
novel,  pamphlet,  or  controversial  form,  chooses  to  represent. 

And  here,  again,  we  need  to  clear  the  ground.  In  speaking 
[  of  nurses  we  are  dealing  w'ith  a  large  body  of  women  drawn 
from  every  class  of  society,  including  some  of  the  more  objection- 
i  able  ones,  of  every  variety  of  character  and  temperament,  of 
j  differing  races.  They  have  embraced  their  profession  for  reasons 
!  which  vary  as  greatly  as  does  their  character  or  the  colour  of  their 
hair  and  eyes.  Step-mothers  account  for  a  certain  proportion, 
disappointment  in  love,  unhappiness  at  home,  a  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence  have  decided  others.  Loss  of  fortune  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  incentive,  and,  curiously  enough,  we  find  amongst 
these  some  of  our  best  nurses.  Those  who  take  it  up  because 
“they  could  do  nothing  else,”  naturally  are  amongst  the  worst. 
I  have  not  exhausted  reasons,  but  must  pass  on  finally  to  those 
who  come  to  nursing  “out  of  an  honest  and  good  heart,”  for  love 
of  God  and  of  their  neighbour,  and  w'ho  find  in  it  not  only  a 
profession  but  a  vocation.  These  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  I 
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give  them  silent  homage.  They  know,  as  I  know,  the  agony 
through  which  they  passed  to  attain  their  goal.  Not  that  they 
count  themselves  to  have  attained. 

“Thou  shalt  do  no  murder” — the  simplest,  most  primitive 
morality,  embraced  in  the  elementary  ethics  of  the  nurse’s  train¬ 
ing.  Doubtless.  But  the  training  (sic)  of  the  average  nurse  is 
superbly  innocent  of  ethics.  Here,  our  American  sisters,  our 
splendid  rivals  in  nursing,  and  our  French  sisters,  the  latest 
recruits  amongst  enlightened  nurses,  alike  show  us  the  way. 
Ethics,  as  a  foundation,  is  taught  in  their  nursing  curriculum. 
But  not  in  ours.  “Thou  shalt  obey  the  doctor’s  orders”  briefly 
summarises  the  ethical  training  of  the  “complete  nurse”  in  9-5 
per  cent,  of  our  so-called  training  schools.  In  some  it  does  not 
amount  to  that. 

I  am  trying  to  voice  facts  known  to  all  of  us  w’ho  think  for 
ourselves,  but  w'hich  most  of  us  either  will  not  or  dare  not  mention 
above  our  breath.  Unless  the  nurse  occupies  an  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  position  she  cannot  afford  to  tell  w'hat  she  knows,  for,  if 
she  does,  trouble  will  assuredly  fall  upon  her. 

Let  me  quote,  then,  a  few  of  the  cases,  some  of  which  have 
been  in  the  papers  as  the  result  of  inquests,  others  of  which  I 
know  personally  in  which  the  law,  “Thou  shaft  do  no  murder,” 
has  been  transgressed. 

1.  A  deliberate  lie,  told  by  a  nurse,  the  direct  result  of  which 
w'as  the  death  from  operation  of  a  patient. 

2.  The  neglect  by  a  nurse  of  the  lunatic  ward  and  consequent 
suicide  of  a  patient. 

3.  The  administration  by  a  nurse  of  opium  to  a  young  infant, 
causing  the  death  of  the  infant. 

4.  The  neglect  by  a  nurse  of  a  case  of  severe  hminorrhagc, 
because  she  “did  not  like  to  wake  the  house-surgeon.”  Result, 
death  of  the  patient. 

5.  The  turning  on  of  a  hot-water  tap  in  the  bath  by  the  nurse. 
Scalding  and  consequent  death  of  the  patient. 

6.  Refusal  to  report  to  the  doctor  a  doubtful  case.  Death  from 
typhoid  of  the  patient. 

7.  Roughness  in  bed-making.  Immediate  death  of  the  patient 
from  heart  attack. 

8.  Roughness,  despite  remonstrance,  in  moving  a  patient  fo; 
bedpan.  Death  within  ten  minutes  from  haemorrhage. 

9.  The  nurse  absent  from  the  ward.  Death  of  a  delirious,  not 
lunatic,  patient,  from  drinking  a  poisonous  lotion  left  standing 
in  the  ward. 

10.  Neglect  of  aseptic  precautions  in  child-birth.  Death  of  the 
mother  from  sepsis. 
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11.  Suicide  of  a  lunatic  under  the  nurse’s  eyes  with  the  nurse’s 
own  scissors,  left  beside  the  patient  despite  the  suicidal  mania 
being  known. 

12.  Puerperal  infection  conveyed  to  a  maternity  case  by  the 
nurse.  Death  of  the  patient. 

13.  Murder  of  an  infant  by  a  nurse,  its  mother. 

Are  these  instances  sufficient?  Add  to  them  the  long  list  of 
medicines  wrongly  administered,  of  abortions  procured,  of  sepsis 
introduced  by  the  nurse,  all  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  patient. 

These  are  merely  the  known  cases,  not  all  known  publicly,  but 
still  known.  What  about  those  which  are  occurring  daily  through¬ 
out  this  most  Christian  country,  of  which  we  see  and  hear 
nothing?  I  will  take  as  an  example  one  class  of  nursing  only, 
work  in  the  district.  Every  wise  and  experienced  nurse  realises 
how  great  a  burden  of  responsibility  lies  upon  her  in  district  work, 
especially  in  country  places,  wdth  the  doctor  commonly  three  or 
four,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  eight  and  nine  miles  distant.  Upon 
her  advice  he  is  or  is  not  sent  for.  Upon  her  report  he  acts. 
The  management  of  the  case,  subject  to  general  instructions,  lies 
in  her  hands.  If  she  is  a  first-rate  nurse  and  a  capable  woman 
she  may  win  through  without  mishap,  but  it  will  be,  as  she  will 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  little  short  of  a  miracle.  If  she  be 
untrained  or  semi-trained,  as  so  many  district  nurses  are,  she  will 
pass  on,  sublimely  unaware  that  anything  has  happened  which 
might  have  been  prevented.  And  the  doctor,  bless  him,  has  no 
time  to  find  it  out.  An  unskilled  nurse  is  not  even  aware  that 
typhoid  depends  for  a  successful  issue,  all  things  being  equal, 
upon  the  finest  shades  of  nursing ;  still  less  is  she  competent  to 
give  it. 

The  greater  includes  the  less.  Murder  in  this  case  may  stand 
in  equity  though  not  in  law,  for  the  unnumbered  cases  of  careless 
burning  by  poultices  and  hot-water  bottles  ;  of  neglect  of  diarrhoea 
in  infants ;  of  the  refusal  of  a  bedpan  in  times  of  necessity  (this 
is  to  some  patients  an  active  form  of  torture) ;  of  the  terrifying 
nervous  patients  by  rough  handling ;  of  the  refusal  to  take  notice 
of  an  infant  in  a  serious  condition  on  the  plea  that  “it  does  not 
matter  as  it  is  leaving  to-morrow  ” ;  of  the  giving  of  sleeping 
draughts  to  save  the  nurse  trouble ;  of  the  rough  or 
unskilful  dressing  of  w’ounds ;  of  the  getting  patients  out 
of  bed  too  early  after  operation  to  help  in  the  ward  ;  of  frightening 
the  insane  and  feeble-minded  ;  of  so  lifting  a  helpless  patient  that 
his  leg  is  re-fractured ;  of  the  neglect  which  brings  bedsores ;  of 
the  ill-padded  splints  which  cause  splint  sores ;  and  a  hundred 
other  matters  which  the  laity  cannot  even  guess  at. 

My  dear  Matron,  I  am  fully  aware  that  in  your  well-managed 
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hospital,  in  your  excellent  nursing  home  and  Nurse,  in  your  district 
and  in  connection  with  your  private  cases  these  “accidents”  do 
not  occur.  You  have  said  so  repeatedly.  And  I  always  feel  about 
that  as  ]  do  about  the  midwife  who  has  never  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  professional  life  had  a  case  of  sepsis.  Either  you  lie,  which 
is  a  rude  thing  to  say,  and  so  we  do  not  say  it,  or  you  are  so 
bereft  of  the  intuitive  instinct  common  alike  to  trained  and  un¬ 
trained  minds  that  you  have  failed  to  see  what  was  happening 
under  your  very  eyes.  There  are  two  excuses  for  this  :  the  first, 
that  it  is  notoriously  difficult  for  those  in  authority  to  know  what 
is  taking  place  under  their  rule;  the  second,  ignorance  and 
incapacity. 

Am  I  making  too  much  of  these  matters?  Surely  not.  The 
instances  given  are  not  even  taken  from  notes.  1  have  set  them 
down  as  they  occurred  to  me,  one  by  one,  without  attempt  at 
arrangement,  hospital,  private,  and  district  cases.  Every  one  of 
them  has  happened.  Every  one  of  them  will  infallibly  happen 
again  unless  the  nation  will  stir  itself.  And  then  there  must  still 
remain  a  percentage  of — “accidents.” 

There  is  no  desire  in  my  mind  to  attack,  no  matter  how  justly 
one  might  do  so,  any  amongst  my  fellow-nurses  and  matrons. 
Given  certain  definite  results,  a  general  law  of  causation  is  the 
rule.  In  this  instance  both  matrons  and  nurses  are  merely  the 
products  of  that  law,  speaking  generally.  Ultimately  we  may 
thus  express  the  law  in  this  matter:  “Where  public  opinion 
sanctions  a  definite  evil,  the  public  must  sutler  from  the  results 
of  that  evil.”  fto  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles? 

A  childish  question,  capable  of  being  solved  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  child.  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good  or  make 
the  tree  corrupt  and  its  fruit  corrupt. 

But  our  children  of  older  growth,  with  their  infallible  wisdom, 
demand  loudly  of  the  corrupt  tree  the  finest  pomegranates,  partly 
no  doubt  because  their  unhorticultural  minds  fail  to  see  the  rotten¬ 
ness  below  the  bark,  partly  also  because  Englishmen  cannot 
welcome  a  change  which  has  not  stolen  upon  them  so  unperceived 
as  to  have  become  a  habit  before  it  is  recognised  as  a  change. 

Complaints  from  private  sources  come  pouring  in  on  all  sides : 
from  doctors,  from  matrons,  from  nurses,  from  patients,  from 
the  general  public.  I  can  see  no  other  remedy  than  to  lay  the 
axe  stoutly  to  the  root  of  this  tree  and  deal  with  it  root  and 
branch. 

Some  will  still  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parable.  It  is  that  the 
time  has  come  when  our  collection  of  practices  or  malpractices 
must  be  consolidated  into  some  general  law,  when  the  training 
of  a  nurse  must  compulsorily  be  such  as  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
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the  probability  of  murder  being  done,  when  hospitals  shall  be 
rendered  incapable  of  foisting  upon  the  public  certificated  nurses 
—save  the  mark — whose  ignorance  is  the  theme  of  their  fellows ; 
when  young  women,  rejected  after  trial  by  the  hospitals  as 
unsuitable  for  nursing  life,  shall  ipso  facto  be  ruled  ineligible  for 
the  post  of  “  nurse  ”  in  a  nursing  home  or  in  private  ;  when 
ignorant,  untrained,  or  semi-trained  women  shall  no  longer  be  able 
to  do  away  with  their  fellow-creatures,  in  a  becoming  uniform, 
under  the  aegis  of  a  great  profession. 

This  is  not  a  private  matter,  it  has  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  passed  for  ever  from  a  private  to  a  national  rank.  The 
nurse  of  the  twentieth  century  has  to  deal  with  problems  in  her 
profession  which  fifty  years  ago  were  not  known  to  exist.  Her 
responsibilities  vis-a-vis  of  her  patient  have  increased  100  per 
cent.  Massage,  bacteriology,  the  opsonic  index,  serum-therapy, 
asepsis  itself,  are  the  discoveries  of  to-day  ;  Finsen  light  and  X-ray 
treatment,  and  electricity  at  large  form  a  study  by  themselves. 
The  nurse  must  have  some  knowledge,  if  not  always  experience, 
of  each.  The  standard  of  nursing  demanded  by  general  prac¬ 
titioners  is  altogether  higher.  Naturally  so,  since  each  honest 
doctor  who  has  kept  free  from  rust  knows  that  on  the  intelligent 
nursing  of  his  patient  depends  the  success  of  his  case.  Qiiis 
custodiet  ^ 

Add  to  this  that  every  nurse  ought  to  be  to-day,  though  she 
is  not,  an  educator  in  hygiene,  in  sanitation,  in  the  management 
of  children,  in  domestic  economy.  These  subjects  are  the  ground¬ 
work  of  her  profession . 

Again,  this  is  no  counsel  of  perfection,  neither  am  I  presenting 
the  portrait  of  the  ideal  nurse.  Far  from  it.  We  shall  come  to 
her  later  on.  These  subjects  fall  naturally  within  the  ordinary 
curriculum  of  the  skilled  professional  nurse,  as  a  part,  not  of  her 
character,  but  of  her  profession. 

And  here  we  turn  aside  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  is 
meant  by  a  nurse’s  profession,  since  the  want  of  a  right  under¬ 
standing  upon  this  point  has  led  to  much  unnecessary  heat. 

A  nurse  is  no  more  an  inferior  kind  of  doctor  than  the  doctor 
is  a  superior  kind  of  nurse. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  confusion  on  the  subject.  When 
a  nurse,  whether  trained  or  otherwise,  administers  opium  to  an 
infant  she  has  overstepped  the  wide  limits  of  the  profession  which 
is  hers  and  which  she  ought  to  understand,  and  encroached,  with 
the  natural  result — disaster — upon  another  profession  in  which 
she  has  not  qualified.  A  British  jury,  however,  condones  her 
action  by  treating  the  fatal  result  as  her  misfortune,  not  her  fault. 
They  are  apparently  unaware  that  she  was  exceeding  her  powers 
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in  giving  opium  at  all  on  her  own  responsibility.  From  ignorauce 
possibly.  But  a  nurse  has  no  right  to  be  ignorant. 

The  wiser  members  of  the  medical  profession,  on  the  other 
hand,  freely  acknowledge  that  nursing  does  not  fall  within  their 
department,  and  judiciously  leave  that  part  of  the  joint  work 
for  the  patient’s  benefit  to  members  of  the  nursing  profession. 
Briefly,  that  profession  lays  upon  its  members  the  duty  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  doctor’s  opinion  upon  the  case,  of  receiving  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  of  carrying  out  within  the  limits  laid  down  the  principles 
of  nursing  applicable  to  each  case,  and  of  so  presenting  to  him  a 
complete  picture  of  facts  and  events  as  shall  enable  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  treatment  upon  lines  tending  to  recovery.  In  other 
words,  the  nurse  bears  towards  the  doctor  much  the  relation  of 
the  permanent  official  to  the  head  of  his  department.  The  latter 
brings  to  his  office  a  broad  view  of  the  general  aspects  of  the 
work  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men.  To  the 
permanent  official  belongs  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work¬ 
ing  and  the  familiarity  with  detail,  equally  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  whole.  The  lines  of  their  duty  are  parallel,  not  convergent. 

I  do  not  here  deal  with  emergencies  and  exceptional  cases. 
We  cannot  omit  to  pull  our  ox  or  ass  out  of  the  pit  because  it  is 
the  Sabbath  Day. 

To  return  to  the  main  point.  Since  we  have  established  the 
fact  that  a  nurse’s  first  duty  is  not  to  be  ignorant,  our  first  care 
must  be  to  see  that  she  receives  instruction,  given  at  such  times, 
on  such  lines,  and  in  such  a  form  as  shall  qualify  her  for  the 
right  practice  of  her  profession.  An  ignorant  nurse  is  a  danger 
to  the  community.  We  have  equally  to  guard  against  such 
defects,  physical,  and  moral,  as  may  render  her  unfit  for  her  pro¬ 
fession.  An  immoral  (in  the  minor  as  in  the  major  sense  of  the 
word)  or  a  syphilitic  nurse  is  tenfold  a  danger  to  the  community. 
We  have  to  aim  at  and  to  ensure  a  high  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  development.  Of  the  three  the  mental  is  the  more 
important,  in  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  other  two  upon  it. 
Ignorance  is  commonly  the  mother  of  both  moral  and  physical 
departures  from  the  true  normal. 

Education,  then,  of  our  nurses  must  be  our  object — in  profes¬ 
sional  phrase,  “Training.”  For  this  training  certain  factors  are 
required,  such  as  the  person  to  be  trained,  the  place  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  training,  including  the  cun’iculum,  the  minds  which  shall 
impart  the  required  knowledge ,  the  authority  which  should  control 
and  encourage  the  pupil,  and,  finally,  the  independent  test  which 
shall  prove:  (1)  whether  the  training  has  been  adequate;  (2) 
whether  the  pupil  has  availed  herself  of  it  and  is  fitted  for  the 
practice  of  a  responsible  and  exacting  profession. 
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The  immediate  question  arises  as  to  the  place  of  training. 
Here  we  are  practically  unanimous.  Hospital  is  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  school  of  the  nurse,  emphatically  not  a  cottage  hospital,  by 
reason  of  its  narrow  possibilities,  but  one  of  not  less  than  100 
beds. 

As  to  the  material  for  training,  let  a  fair  trial  be  given,  then 
pitilessly  reject  the  unfit  in  the  public  interest.  Why  should  an 
individual  be  permitted  to  carry  trouble  into  some  hundreds  of 
lives?  This  is  an  impersonal  matter,  to  be  dealt  with  in  strict 
equity  and  without  maudlin  sentiment.  Kelationship  to  the 
chairman,  secretary,  doctors,  or  members  of  committee  does  not 
in  itself  presuppose  a  fitness  for  the  nursing  profession. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  parting  of  the  ways.  The  great  majority 
of  hospitals  will  desire  to  give  the  pupil  each  its  own  private 
curriculum  of  training,  good,  indifferent,  or  bad,  and  to  impose 
its  own  private  test  of  efficiency,  high,  low,  or  medium,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Personally,  in  common  with  the  majority  of 
thoughtful  women  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  full  training 
at  present  given,  I  cannot  concur  in  this  view,  either  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  or  of  the  nurse.  I  know  what  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  many  hospitals,  and  am  sorrowfully  acquainted  with  the 
results  produced.  The  curriculum  varies  from  exceptionally  high 
to  none  at  all,  and  the  tests  equally.  Nor  are  those  who  claim  to 
turn  out  the  most  finished  products,  curiously  enough,  by  any 
means  always  the  most  successful.  This  is  notably  the  case 
amongst  our  great  London  hospitals.  I  have  repeatedly  come 
across  nurses  from  not  one  nor  two  of  them  only  whose  ignorance 
was  a  byword  amongst  their  fellow-nurses. 

“These  are  only  the  failures,  of  course.” 

Possibly.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  a  certificated  failure  is 
less  dangerous  than  any  other;  indeed,  in  all  reasonableness  we 
might  expect  her  to  be  more  so.  And,  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  you  send  out  many  more  failures  than  you  are  at  all  aware  of. 
Want  of  perception  once  more. 

Some  of  the  smaller  hospitals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  knowm  to 
send  out  a  more  successful  article.  There  is  a  greater  possibility 
of  individual  training  and  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  work. 
The  cases  pass  less  swiftly  under  notice ;  the  surgical  work  is  in 
the  nurses’  province.  I  hold  no  brief  for  either  party.  Judging 
from  the  general  products  of  the  hospitals  at  large,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  results  are  lamentable.  The  great  majority  of  certifi¬ 
cated  nurses  are  ill-educated  and  inefficiently  tested.  “A  good 
nurse  is  avis  rarissima,”  is  the  candid  opinion  of  one  well-known 
physician.  ‘‘Nearly  all  nurses  lie,”  is  the  verdict  of  another. 
Very  true ;  but  in  defence  of  my  profession  I  would  urge  that 
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their  opportunities  have  been  rare  and  their  training  often 
nominal. 

The  main  raison  d’etre  of  a  probationer’s  position  in  hospital 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  her  education,  or  training,  call  it  what  you  will 
— ethical,  theoretical,  practical,  surgical,  medical,  sanitary,  and 
housewifely.  One  course  or  even  two  courses  of  lectures  annually, 
a  practice  still  obtaining  in  many  hospitals,  is  obviously  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Anything  beyond  this  she  has  no  chance  of  obtaining. 
Ward  work  she  is  constantly  expected  to  pick  up  for  herself ;  other 
information  as  to  cases  and  diseases  must  be  surreptitiously  filched 
from  fellow-nurses.  Often  questions  to  a  superior  about  a  case 
are  an  impertinence.  It  is  a  fact  so  common  as  scarcely  to  need 
mention  that  nurses  habitually  nurse  patients  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  either  of  their  disease  or  of  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
operation  performed.  Lectures  she  too  commonly  must  attend 
in  her  precious  hours  off-duty,  or  at  the  working  day’s  close,  when 
she  is  too  tired  to  profit  by  them.  As  to  loyalty  to  her  doctor 
(apart  from  a  narrow'  obedience  to  orders)  and  her  patient,  charity 
tow'ards  all,  and  especially  tow'ards  her  fellow-nurses,  a  wide  view 
of  life,  interest  in  outside  events,  she  is  taught  nothing.  The 
education  of  mind  and  character  is  as  little  considered  as  is  the 
teaching  of  cookery  and  of  personal  hygiene.  And  at  the  last  she 
passes  through  a  mere  form  of  questioning  and  receives  her  certi¬ 
ficate  on  most  unsatisfactory  grounds.  This  is  the  condition  of 
the  majority.  There  is  a  minority  which  constitutes  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  exception  to  the  rule. 

What  is  the  remedy?  A  Central  Board,  laying  down  the  broad 
lines  of  the  curriculum,  and  dealing,  again  pitilessly,  in  the  public 
interest,  with  the  final  test,  which  should  be  practical  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  as  w'ell  as  theoretical.  This  would  in 
time  do  away  w'ith  the  greatest  draw'back  existent  to-day  in  many 
of  our  nursing  schools — the  matron — sometimes  ignorant,  some¬ 
times  untrained,  frequently  narrow^  unjust  to  an  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  degree,  often  a  bad  manager  and  a  worse  teacher.  This 
w'ill  seem  a  word  impossible  to  many.  In  reply,  I  have  only  to 
mention  that  the  matron  of  one  of  our  largest  London  training 
schools,  and  for  whom  I  have  a  very  genuine  respect,  is  a  lady 
without  what  we  know'  as  training. 

Eemember  alw'ays  that  your  probationer  is  the  potential  matron. 

Form,  then,  an  impartial  Central  Board  of  experienced  nurses 
and  responsible  medical  men.  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  and 
give  the  lion’s  share  of  the  w'ork  to  those  who  have  themselves 
been  through  the  same  training  and  the  same  experiences.  This 
is  an  examination  in  nur.sing,  not  in  medical  science. 

And,  necessarily,  after  examining  into  the  knowledge  of  your 
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nurses,  you  will  place  them  on  the  register  which  is  alike  their 
roll  of  honour  and  the  guarantee  of  their  knowledge  with  the 
public.  Otherwise  your  examination  carries  no  weight  with  the 
very  people  for  whose  sake  it  is  undertaken — the  general  public. 
Let  that  public,  how’ever,  remember  that  the  guarantee  carries 
with  it  no  certainty  that  the  nurse  is  a  good  nurse.  It  is  a 
certificate  that  she  knows  the  elements  of  her  profession  with  some 
degree  of  thoroughness;  that  her  moral  character  is,  as  far  as 
can  be  known,  satisfactory  ;  that  her  condition  of  health  is  not  a 
menace  to  the  public,  all  matters  of  the  first  importance,  and  of 
which  the  public  are  usually  unqualified  to  judge. 

And  there  we  must  leave  it.  More  would  be  desirable.  But 
in  no  profession  can  we  guarantee  to  the  public  more  than  these 
three  facts.  Civil  servants,  doctors,  dentists,  apothecaries,  mid¬ 
wives,  officers,  both  naval  and  military,  stand  upon  the  same 
footing. 

Love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  truth, 
the  catalogue  of  qualities  befitting  the  true  nurse,  are  neither 
the  product  of  training,  nor  can  they  be  demonsti’ated  by  examina¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  the  training  will  increase  by  a 
hundredfold  the  power  of  their  possessor  for  good,  and  it  will  at 
least  do  the  public  no  harm  to  discover  occasionally  that  in  the 
diplomee  of  a  State  Examination  Board  they  are  entertaining  an 
angel  unawares. 

Albinia  Brodrick. 
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The  well-known  Italian  poetess,  Annie  Vivanti,  makes  her  dehut 
in  English  literature  with  the  above  book,  under  the  name  of 
A.  Vivanti  Chartres.  Her  command  of  the  English  tongue  is 
no  less  perfect  than  her  mastery  of  Italian,  so  perfect,  indeed, 
that  she  introduces  an  English  poem  in  her  book,  the  exquisite 
rhythm  of  which  is  the  more  evident  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  story,  it  is  quoted  from  memory  by  an  old  German  Fraulein, 
and  mutilated  in  the  process.  Mrs.  Chartres’  mixed  descent  and 
wandering  life  have  given  her  culture  .so  cosmopolitan  a  cast  that 
she  could,  no  doubt,  have  written  her  novel  in  French  or  in 
German  with  no  less  facility  than  in  English. 

It  is  many  years  since  Annie  Vivanti  made  her  first  appearance 
before  the  public  with  a  volume  of  poems  published  by  Treves  of 
Milan,  Lirica,  for  which  the  great  Carducci  himself  had  written 
an  appreciative  introduction.  This  book  deserved  its  success. 
It  was  distinguished  by  its  wit  and  its  passion,  and  even  by  its 
form,  which,  if  not  faultless,  was  full  of  grace. 

In  The  Deronrers,  which  is,  to  some  extent,  an  autobiographical 
story,  the  sensation  created  by  Lirica  is  recalled  with  much 
humour,  and  we  have  accounts  of  Carducci’s  generous  protection, 
of  an  audience  with  Queen  ISIargherita,  obviously  due  to  the 
poet’s  intimate  friendship  with  the  great  lady;  and  finally,  of  the 
young  Italian  poets,  who  came  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  rising 
star  :  — 

To  the  Signora  Carlotta’s  tiny  apartment  in  the  Corso  Venezia  came  all 
the  poets  of  Italy.  They  sat  round  Nancy  and  read  their  verses  to  her,  and 
the  criticisms  of  their  verses,  and  their  answers  to  the  criticisms.  There 
were  tempestuous  poets  with  pointed  beards,  and  successful  poets  with 
turned-up  moustaches;  there  were  lonely,  unprinted  poets,  and  careless, 
unwashed  poets ;  there  was  also  a  poet  who  stole  an  umbrella  and  an  overcoat 
from  the  hall. 

8o  many  people  came  to  Nancy  to  talk  to  her  about  what  she 
had  written  that  she  had  no  time  to  write  anything  new.  This 
last  is  a  significant  touch.  For  ^Irs.  Chartres  herself  has  rarely 
found  the  time  and  mental  detachment  necessary  for  new  efforts. 
All  her  subsequent  work — at  least,  as  far  as  I  know — consists  of 
the  little  prose  tale  in  Italian,  Marion,  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
singer,  and  the  play.  Blue  Roses,  a  work  marked  by  lively  move- 

(1)  The  Devourers.  A.  Vivanti  Chartres.  (London :  William  Heinemann, 
1910.) 
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ment  and  animated  dialogue,  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  once  thought 
of  producing. 

Throughout  The  Devourers  we  hear  continually  of  “the  book” 
which  it  is  Nancy’s  dream  and  duty  to  write,  the  book  her 
admirers  expect  from  her,  the  book  which  is  again  and  again  set 
aside  by  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  claims  upon  her  as  a  mother.  In  the  novel  before  us  we  have 
this  book  at  last,  a  well-considered  work  with  a  definite  funda¬ 
mental  idea,  treated  in  many  respects  with  great  charm. 

The  idea — a  simple  one,  but  very  elaborately  developed — is  that 
great  gifts  devour  the  independent  life  about  them,  and  that  their 
possessors  dominate  their  fellows  remorselessly.  Ibsen  treated 
it  in  his  Master-Builder.  But  here  a  more  personal  application  is 
given  to  the  idea,  and  it  is  shown  how  the  child  of  genius 
annihilates  the  happiness  and  independent  development  of  the 
mother.  In  his  fine  play.  La  Course  du  Flambeau,  Paul  Hervieu 
has  already  worked  out  the  thesis,  demonstrating  the  necessary 
cruelty  with  which  the  younger  generation  sacrifices  its  creators 
to  its  own  purposes.  But  what  Hervieu  maintained  as  a  general 
law  is  here  asserted  exclusively  of  the  youthful  genius,  the 
W underhind. 

First,  Valeria  must  cease  to  be  a  woman,  and  exist  solely  as 
a  mother,  on  behalf  of  the  little  poetess,  Nancy;  then  the  same 
fate  overtakes  the  young  Sappho  of  Italy  ;  her  daughter — like  Mrs 
Chartres’  own  child— manifests  an  extraordinary  talent  as  a 
violinist.  Finally,  it  is  even  foreshadowed,  in  accordance  with  the 
idea,  that  Anna  Maria  in  her  turn  will  have  to  sacrifice  her  art 
to  her  child. 

This  idea  is  as  good  as  any  other  which  might  be  used  to  give 
cohesion  and  illumination  to  the  study  of  a  career.  But  in  the 
application  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  real  gifts, 
whether  in  man  or  woman,  generally  make  their  mark,  in  spite 
of  the  exactions  of  offspring. 

Although  the  book  is  written  in  prose,  it  is  as  poetry  that  it 
must  be  judged.  It  makes  the  effect,  not  of  a  long,  but  of  a 
great  poem,  expressing  and  evoking  a  variety  of  emotional  moods. 
It  is  poetry  which,  like  that  of  Heine,  is  not  exclusive  of  wit. 
.4nd  then,  what  a  magnificent  and  colossal  advertisement  is  the 
novel  for  the  youthful  violinist,  Vivien  Chartres  ! 

Annie  Vivanti  is  equally  at  home  in  England,  North  America, 
and  Italy.  She  paints  English  people,  Italians,  and  young  folks 
of  mixed  descent.  In  her  youthful  days  she  w'rote  an  impetuous 
poem,  in  which  she  expressed  her  distaste  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  mists  with  Southern  fire  and  energy,  telling  them 
bitter  truths  about  their  stiffness,  coldness,  and  conventionality 
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She  has  totally  abjured  the  faith  professed  in  this  poem.  In  her 
novel  the  Englishmen  are  all  trustworthy,  upright,  loyal  gentle¬ 
men,  while  the  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unprincipled  to 
an  almost  comic  degree,  and  contemptibly  untrustworthy.  It  is 
true  that  their  women  are  all  the  more  estimable  by  contrast. 
But  strange  to  say,  wdiereas  her  Italians  stand  before  the  reader 
as  living  beings,  in  all  their  weaknesses—  their  indolence,  their 
idiotic  love-making,  &c. — her  chivalrous  Englishmen  are  mere 
shadows,  romantic  figures,  who  appear  only  to  vanish. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  great  lyrical  facility  and 
undoubted  dramatic  gifts,  the  real  strength  of  the  book  lies  in 
its  style.  Now  smooth  and  delicately  allusive,  now  fluent  and 
fanciful,  flexible  in  narrative  and  witty  in  dialogue,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  call  it  a  brilliant  style  in  its  iridescent  reflections  of 
observation  or  experience. 

The  slight  weakness  of  the  book  is  the  over-romantic  fashion  in 
which  chance  and  coincidence  are  manipulated.  For  instance,  at 
iVIonte  Carlo  the  heroine  falls  in  with  an  ugly  and  absurd  old 
American  woman,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  Nancy’s  idle,  handsome, 
Italian  husband.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  couple  go  to  New  York, 
and  the  first  time  Nancy  sits  down  on  a  bench  in  the  city,  she 
finds  at  her  side  the  old  American  lady,  who  becomes  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  the  family  when  they  are  on  the  verge  of  destitution. 
Or  again,  as  a  child,  Nancy  was  educated  by  a  certain  kind- 
hearted  and  sentimental  German,  Friiulein  Muller.  Twenty 
years  later  she  meets  in  a  New  York  boarding-house  an  old  lady 
who  looks  at  her  attentively :  it  turns  out  to  be  Friiulein  Muller, 
who  now  undertakes  the  same  educational  office  for  Nancy’s 
child.  It  is  surely  only  in  novels  that  these  convenient  encounters 
take  place  just  in  the  nick  of  time !  Only  in  novels,  too,  can  we 
hope  to  meet  Englishmen  like  Mr.  Bobert  Beauchamp  Leese; 
not  because  he  has  carried  on  a  jesting  flirtation  with  Nancy 
across  the  ocean  by  means  of  letters,  without  ever  having  seen 
her,  but  because  he  follows  her  about  afterwards  in  Europe  with¬ 
out  ever  attempting  to  approach  her,  sends  her  to  America  to 
fetch  her  child  at  his  expense,  and  undertakes  the  musical  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  latter,  contenting  himself  finally  with  the  sublime,  if 
somewhat  improbable,  proposition,  that,  after  all,  Nancy  can  only 
be  a  mother,  and  must  not  live  for  her  own  happiness.  This 
exaggerated  altruism  will  be,  perhaps,  more  readily  accepted  by 
an  English  public  than  it  w’ould  be  by  an  Italian  one;  still,  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  anything  but  a  cheap  effect.  Of  course, 
the  mother’s  self-sacrifice  is  essential  to  the  thesis,  and  the 
character  of  the  Englishman  must  conform  to  it. 

The  best-written  passages  in  the  novel  are  those  which  describe 
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the  childhood  of  Nancy  and  of  Anna  Maria.  Mrs.  Chartres  knows 
children  as  few  writers  know  them,  and  her  analysis  of  their 
feelings  always  rings  true.  Then  there  are  charming  descriptions 
of  an  actress  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  Nunziata,  and  her  efforts 
to  keep  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  young  admirer,  and  still 
more  amusing  descriptions  of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  young, 
handsome,  and  worthless  Italian  contrives  to  lose  and  to  earn 
money,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Finally,  Annie 
Vivanti  Chartres  is  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  suggesting  a  milieu, 
with  its  atmosphere  and  illumination.  She  paints  country-life  in 
England,  town-life  in  Milan,  the  feverish  atmosphere  that  hangs 
over  man  and  Nature  in  Monte  Carlo,  the  depressing  atmosphere 
of  the  streets  with  high  numbers  (East  8-2nd  Street)  in  New  York. 

But  she  gets  her  highest  effects  in  a  lighter  vein,  when  she 
throws  off  a  coquettish  letter,  in  which  the  jesting  is  as  sparkling 
as  that  of  a  Shakespearean  Eosalind,  or  when  she  suggests  the 
contradictions  of  a  man’s  estimate  of  himself  by  a  few  telling 
strokes.  The  following  passage  is  delightful  :  — 

During  the  long,  dreary  journey  in  an  empty  carriage  of  the  slow  train 
Nino  fought  his  battles  and  chastened  his  soul.  He  set  his  conscience  on 
the  empty  seat  before  him,  and  looked  it  in  the  face.  The  desires  of  his 
heart  sat  near  him  and  took  his  part.  His  conscience  had  a  dirty  face  that 
irritated  him;  his  desires  were  fair  as  lilies  and  had  high  treble  voices  that 
spoke  loud.  .  .  .  After  all,  he  was  young — well,  comparatively  young;  thirty- 
one  is  young  for  a  man — and  he  had  his  life  before  him,  while  Nancy,  alas! — 
well,  she  had  lived  her  life.  And  she  had  had  eight  years  of  his;  the  eight 
best  years,  for,  after  all,  at  thirty-one  a  man  is  not  young — well,  not  so 
young. 

Mrs.  Chartres  has  attempted  to  express  the  conditions  and 
demands  of  genius  in  this  book.  We  see  the  ingredients  of  the 
fireworks  by  daylight,  packed  in  a  box,  to  borrow  a  simile  from 
the  book  itself.  But  we  look  on  again  after  dark,  when  the  artist 
takes  now  a  rocket,  now  a  Catherine  wheel  from  her  box,  tests 
them  to  see  whether  the  pow'der  has  kept  dry,  and  lets  them 
soar  or  whirr.  The  e5"e  follows  the  harmonious  flight  of  the 
sparks  against  the  dark  sky  with  satisfaction. 

Georg  Brandes. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  NEW  REIGN  :  A  LETTER  FROM 

BERLIN. 


It  is  probable  that  were  ten  Germans  to  be  asked  what  is  the 
particular  problem  destined  to  find  final  solution  in  the  reign  of 
King  George  V.,  only  one  would  think  of  our  internal  troubles, 
and  that  the  other  nine  would  predict  the  determination  of  the 
rivalry  between  their  Empire  and  ours,  either  by  a  peaceful  dis¬ 
placement  of  predominance  or  by  violent  retardation  of  this — to 
them — natural  process  in  the  shape  of  armed  conflict.  Their  reasons 
for  thinking  the  decision  on  this  issue  so  near — near,  that  is,  in 
historical  time — are  quite  outside  English  grasp.  Englishmen 
always  regard  this  international  problem  with  a  levity  entirely  alien 
to  the  heavier  German  mind,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  Englishmen  treat 
it  with  greater  levity  than  those  who  talk  of  it  most.  The  cause  is 
the  general  misinformation  as  to  what  Germany  at  any  given  moment 
says  and  does.  Of  late  this  information,  once  unduly  dark,  has 
taken  a  deceitful  brightness.  The  air  above  the  dividing  North  Sea, 
it  would  seem,  has  refracted  into  pleasing  if  evanescent  hues  such 
faint  rays  of  German  reality  as  come  across  in  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents’  despatches;  and  so,  at  a  time  when  German  public 
opinion  is  less  trustful  of  England  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
decade,  from  England,  awaking  German  astonishment,  come  indica¬ 
tions  of  childlike  hope  and  even  infantile  faith.  In  England  Germans 
have  seen  a  brief  outbreak  of  sentimental  regard  for  the  Kaiser  dis¬ 
torted  into  the  impossible  hope  that  the  Kaiser  might  placate  the 
shade  of  his  dead  uncle  by  sacrificing  his  country’s  safety — for  that 
is  what  to  German  minds  a  naval  limitation  means.  In  Germany- 
standing  out  saliently  as  they  never  did  before — are  universal  dis¬ 
trust  of,  and  resentment  at,  British  policy,  and  even  signs  of  national 
exasperation  so  intense  as  to  astonish  Germans  themselves.  In 
this,  if  England  will  only  give  heed,  the  death  of  King  Edward 
rendered  his  country  a  service  as  great  as  did  his  life.  By  causing 
in  Germany  a  balancing  of  accounts  betw'een  the  two  Empires,  it 
revealed  a  danger  hitherto  half-hidden.  It  supplied  a  test  which, 
had  our  relations  been  essentially  friendly,  would  have  shown  them 
so,  but  instead  has  merely  made  plain  the  saturation  of  the  inter¬ 
national  atmosphere  with  something  evil  and  ominous — ominous  for 
the  peace  of  the  new  reign  and  for  the  peace  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

The  cleanness  of  England’s  conscience — and,  of  course,  it  is  not 
priggishly  clean — in  the  matter  of  German  suspicions  by  no  means 
lessens  the  value  of  the  test.  Diplomacy  is  not  a  game  of  chess  at 
which  the  players  respond  to  real  moves  on  principles  long  deter¬ 
mined  by  moves  equally  real.  It  is  play  and  counterplay  of  appre¬ 
hensions,  interpretations,  and  anticipations  in  which  neither  player 
is  guided  by  his  opponent’s  acts,  but  only  by  his  conception  of  those 
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acts,  the  conception  being  more  or  less  faulty  according  as  the  player 
is  ill-  or  well-informed.  Here  Germans,  a  cosmopolitan  race,  readers 
of  our  history  and  of  our  new'spapers,  have  the  advantage.  They 
have  a  fair  idea  what  we  mean,  whereas  our  politicians  and  news¬ 
papers  daily  show  blankest  ignorance  of  what  they  mean.  However, 
the  policy  of  Germans  must  be  guided  by  what  they  think  of  ours, 
and  here  our  real,  objectively  existing  policy  counts  for  nothing  at 
all.  German  suspicions  and  German  resentment  are  the  effective 
fact  in  our  mutual  relations,  and  our  own  consciousness  of  innocence 
avails  in  practice  as  little  as  consciousness  of  innocence  in  a  man 
unjustly  sent  to  goal.  The  German  opinion  of  us  w'hich  was 
brought  out  by  the  death  of  King  Edw'ard  counts  therefore  as  a 
fact  of  cardinal  importance ;  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  this  opinion  proclaimed  King  Edward’s  services 
as  British  patriot  to  lie  in  his  single-minded  plotting  to  destroy 
Germany,  to  destroy  her  whether  by  foiling  any  of  her  disputable 
political  moves  or  by  confounding  her  most  reasonable  undertakings 
in  purely  economic  spheres.  And  this  was  in  no  way  mitigated 
by  the  admission  that  our  primary  aim  was  not  war.  We  would 
be  content  for  the  present,  they  admitted,  to  scheme  peacefully  for 
Continental  support,  and  bully  and  nag  the  Kaiser’s  Empire  into 
exhausted  impotence  while  holding  up  to  an  edified  world  our  blood¬ 
less  hands,  acting  on  the  principle  of  those  legendary  Paris  criminals 
who  beat  their  victims  to  death  with  rubber  sticks  without  leaving 
a  bruise  on  the  skin.  Such,  in  German  minds,  was  the  Eduardsche 
Politik.  And  it  was  all  retailed  wdth  the  querulous  note  of  the  man 
with  an  ancient  grievance,  who  is  only  beginning  to  awaken  to  the 
necessity  of  vengeance  and  defence.  Even  those  pessimists  w'ho 
never  hoped  for  an  armaments  accord  between  the  two  Empires 
were  surprised  by  the  universality  and  strength  of  this  sentiment. 
To  most  of  them  an  Anglo-German  conflict  had  hitherto  seemed 
matter  more  for  sensational  romancers  than  for  serious  men.  But 
the  question  more  apposite  to-day  is  whether  the  sensation-mongers, 
who  in  poetical  justice  ought  to  be  wrong,  are  not  right ;  whether 
the  serious,  sceptical  foes  of  alarmism,  who  ought  to  be  right,  will 
not  be  proved  to  be  grievously  in  the  wrong. 

To  Germans  the  complacency  of  the  serious,  sceptical  Englishman 
is  all  the  more  puzzling  because  of  the  recent  warning  spoken  by 
the  most  serious,  sceptical  Englishman  of  all.  No  one  calls  Sir 
Edward  Grey  alarmist.  A  saving  unimaginativeness  (if  it  also  hin¬ 
dered  him  grasping  the  higher  issues  of  the  Slavo-Germanic  struggle 
of  1808-9)  has  always  effectively  kept  him  from  spying  ghosts  and 
demons  in  every  inoffensive  shade.  Yet  little  over  a  year  ago  the 
precedent  conditions  of  an  Anglo-German  conflict  were  defined  by 
the  British  Foreign  Minister  in  his  expression  of  opinion  that  “no 
nation  of  her  (Germany’s)  strength  and  position  would  stand  a  policy 
of  isolation  being  pursued  by  neighbouring  Powers.”  Thereby  Sir 
Edward  Grey  redeemed  himself  from  the  reproach  of  misunder¬ 
standing  Germany,  for  naturally  nowhere  else  is  better  realised 
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the  merit  of  the  Frederician  policy  of  striking  the  moment  the 
inimical  intentions  of  neighbours  become  clear,  and  thus  anticipating 
that  initiative  which,  by  virtue  of  their  material  preponderance, 
the  neighbours  falsely  imagine  rests  with  them.  To  precipitate 
such  a  conflict,  of  course,  an  objectively  existing  “policy  of 
isolation  ”  is  not  needed ;  the  risk  begins  the  moment  Germany, 
however  wrongly,  is  convinced  of  it  being  on  foot.  And  King 
Edward’s  death  showed  how  universal  already  is  that  conviction. 
An  initial  blunder  was  made  in  ascribing  it  wholly  to  the  King, 
and  as  the  result  for  a  few  days  considerations  of  a  personal  kind 
obscured  the  irredeemable  badness  of  Anglo-German  relations.  The 
disappearance  of  the  chief  conspirator,  some  even  imagined, 
promised  immediate  alleviation.  “In  Berlin,”  said  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichtcn,  Prince  Bismarck’s  old  organ,  “people  breathed  more 
freely  on  the  receipt  of  the  death-news  ...  for  Germany’s  most 
dangerous  political  opponent  was  no  more.”  Those  only  treated  the 
Eduardsche  Politik  kindly  who  thought  it  bad.  We  can  afford, 
said  the  Conservative  Deutsche  Tages-Zeitung,  to  say  pleasant 
things,  because  “the  King  failed  to  realise  his  aim,  the  hemming-in 
of  Germany  ”  (basing  this  conclusion  on  the  result  of  the  clash 
with  the  Entente  in  March,  1909).  However,  of  the  failure  of  the 
policy  little  was  said.  The  Pan-German  and  Nationalist  writers  pre¬ 
ferred  to  groan  that  the  Eduardsche  PoUtik  menaced  Germany 
with  ruin;  and  they  ascribed  this  British  success  mainly  to  the 
blunders  of  the  Kaiser,  and  notably  to  the  neglect  to  renew  the 
Bismarckian  Neutrality  Treaty  with  Russia.  However,  if  there  was 
this  difference  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  British  policy,  there  was 
no  difference  as  to  its  malignity ;  and  it  was  this,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  hint  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  elastic  reaction  to  the 
British  impact,  which  seemed  to  the  writer  most  ominous  for  the 
peace  of  the  new  reign. 

Of  course,  pessimism  of  such  kind  implies  a  negative  begging 
of  the  question;  Are  new  relations  possible  with  a  new  sovereign? 
Naturally  this  contingency  did  not  escape  the  German  Press;  but 
the  conclusion  inevitably  come  to  was  that  what  was  called  “the 
peace-war  which  may  any  day  become  a  war-war  ”  will  persist.  The 
logical  lapse  of  making  the  Eduardsche  Politik  exclusively  personal, 
and  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  it  irrevocable,  was  effaced  by 
explaining  that  the  policy  was  the  King’s  mainly  in  a  chronological 
sense.  General  international  relations,  it  w'as  reasoned,  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  it  at  the  time  the  King  ascended  the  throne.  One 
Nationalist  newspaper,  which  is  more  than  usually  fond  of  the 
adjective  Eduardsche,  admitted  that  “England  would  probably  have 
gene  by  the  same  path  even  if  Queen  Victoria  had  lived  another 
decade.”  And  this  view  is  not  new.  About  a  month  before  King 
Edward’s  death,  the  historian  and  biographer  of  Bismarck,  Herr 
Erich  Marcks,  published  a  study  of  Die  Einheitlichkeit  der  englischen 
Auslandspolitik  von  1500  his  zur  Gegemvart,  in  which,  with  close 
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Ijnowledge  and  in  brilliant  style,  he  placed  our  anti-German  policy 
and  its  instrument,  the  Entente,  in  their  proper  historical  sequence, 
as  merely  the  latest  phase  of  the  secular  struggle  for  world-dominion 
wat'ed  successively  with  success  against  Spain,  Holland,  France, 
and  Russia.  This  last  phase,  like  these,  he  holds  must  last  till 
either  defeated  Empire  abandons  the  ring ;  and  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  direct  conflict,  for  nothing  naturally  would  please 
us  better  than  to  destroy  Germany  as  we  destroyed  Russia  five 
years  ago  by  setting  some  faithful  ally  to  do  the  distasteful  work. 
And  such  is  the  main  aim  of  our  policy  to-day. 

The  Liberal  victory  of  1906,  says  Herr  Marcks,  cooled  down  this  foreign 
policy  only  by  a  few  degrees,  but  in  no  way  changed  its  substance ;  the  guidance 
remains  Imperialistic  and  aggressive,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  acted  very 
much  as  Lord  Lansdowne  would  have  acted.  Everywhere  external  successes ; 
in  Central  Asia  the  exploitation  of  Russia’s  defeat;  in  Further  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  opposition  to  Germany.  .  .  .  No  one  can  doubt  against  whom  this 
rally  of  States,  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia  is  aimed.  .  .  .  We  are  on 
the  familiar  floor  of  the  immemorial  political  methods  of  England.  Since  1904, 
year  after  year  has  seen  the  circle  narrowed ;  we  have  witnessed  the  acts  of 
resistance  of  Germany  .  .  .  the  widespread  and  fierce  battle  over  the  Balkan 
crisis,  with  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  abandon  Germany,  and  the  attempt  to 
punish  her  for  the  refusal.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  the  failure  of  the  attack 
upon  the  unity  and  armed  force  of  the  Central  Powers;  for  Germany  proved 
clearly  and  ad  oculos  the  lack  of  internal  homogeneity  and  the  contradictions 
of  the  Triple,  or  Quadruple,  Entente.  .  .  .  But  the  opposition  remains.  England 
is  at  present  .  .  .  only  against  Germany.  .  .  .  The  power  in  Europe,  the 
Fleet,  the  competition  of  Germany,  are  inconvenient  to  her,  and  the  picture  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  to  a  large  extent  been  restored. 

With  such  reasoning  from  history  the  Eduardsche  Politik  loses  its 
claim  to  the  name ;  and  we  begin  to  understand  why  the  new  reign 
promises  Germans  no  relief  from  what  they  honestly  regard  as 
intolerable  oppression.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten’s  promise  of 
■’easier  breathing  ”  is  not  to  be  fulfilled.  German  opinion  here  was 
more  faithfully  voiced  by  the  former  Navy  League  President,  General 
Keim,  who,  after  listing  the  untold  injuries  suffered  at  British 
hands,  predicts  that;  — 

So  it  will  be  in  the  future,  thanks  to  the  political  work  of  King  Edward  VII., 
whose  main  policy  will  be  unaffected  by  his  death,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  no 
German  words  of  sympathy  or  decorative  extravagances  will  change  in  the  least. 
Across  the  Channel  these  will  be  forgotten  in  four  weeks,  and  when  the  first 
occasion  comes,  naked  State  interests  will  assume  their  rights,  as,  according  to 
English  ideas,  is  natural,  in  the  case  of  a  nation  to  whom  one-fifth  of  the  w’orld 
is  subject.  ...  In  future,  Germany  will  be  hemmed  in  not  only  there  (in 
Persia),  but,  if  necessary,  all  over  the  world.  This  is  the  star  number  on  the 
deceased  s  programme.  .  .  .  That  in  this  in  the  near  future  a  great  danger 
to  Germany  will  be  found  can  be  denied  only  by  those  to  whom  party  or 
immediate  interests  are  more  important  than  questions  which  involve  the  destiny 
of  the  German  people.  The  questions  are  such,  because  after  a  certain  space 
of  time  the  hampering  of  our  economic  development  in  the  face  of  an  ever- 
increasing  population  must  prove  too  much  to  be  borne.  l 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  of  these  German  w’riters  touches 

(1)  Der  Tag,  May  11th. 
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on  the  possibility  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  England  as  an 
alternative  to  repelling  her  aggressions.  And  that  is  because  every 
day  the  chance  of  such  an  agreement  becomes  less  and  less.  In 
England  the  contrary  hope  is  associated  with  wholly  false  notions 
as  to  what  Germans  think  and  say,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
our  Germanophobes  or  Germanophiles  here  display  the  grosser  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  facts.  But — as  the  Germanophobes  are 
sufficiently  confuted  by  their  own  extravagances — the  Germanophile 
error  is  the  more  insidious.  The  English  Pacifist — indeed,  nearly 
the  whole  Liberal — Press  preaches  that  because  Germans  are  friendly 
to  us — which  is  true — they  would  therefore  fall  on  our  necks  and 
end  the  naval  competition  if  only  vicious  Jingoes  would  leave  them 
alone — which  is  demonstrably  false.  Peace-loving  Germans  closely 
resemble  peace-loving  Englishmen  in  demanding  from  their  Govern¬ 
ment  an  ever-growing  sum  of  political  and  economic  advantages; 
and  they  understand  thoroughly  the  relation  between  the  supply  of 
military  force  and  the  measure  of  a  Government’s  success  in  push¬ 
ing  national  interests.  They  understand,  too,  that  should  they 
accept  a  weaker  position  at  sea  than  is  dictated  by  financial 
exigencies,  they  would  sacrifice  a  corresponding  sum  of  political 
and  economic  advantages;  for,  of  course,  Germans  do  not  believe 
cur  kindly  promise  that  if  they  weaken  their  defences  and  trust  to 
our  mercy,  we  shall  show  them  such  mercy  and  give  them  a  fair 
share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world.  They  do  not  believe  in  our 
anxiety  to  disarm,  or  they  gloss  it  as  “anxiety  to  disarm  on  terms 
dictated  by  yourselves.”  The  fact  that  we  once  publicly  proposed 
to  them  to  take  such  a  servile  position  has  done  us  no 
good;  indeed,  perhaps  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  help 
the  German  Navy  League  as  what  is  here  considered  the  insulting 
proposition  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  them  to  surrender  their  sovereign 
independence  at  sea.  Many  Germans  interpreted  this  as  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  we  proposed  to  make  war  upon  them,  for  they 
naturally  reasoned  that  if  we  intended  to  keep  the  peace  we  should 
not  so  ardently  sigh  for  their  inferiority.  However,  the  conviction 
that  we  design  either  to  crush  them  by  war  or  to  choke  them  by 
diplomacy  is  now  too  universal  to  need  emphasis  from  London;  and 
Germans,  so  far  from  predetermining  their  defeat  by  a  naval  agree¬ 
ment,  are  now  thinking  of  how  to  avoid  defeat,  whether  by  new 
international  groupings,  by  increasing  their  material,  or  by  aiming 
at  superior  strategy  and  training.  To-day  there  is  no  German  party 
which  w’ould  not  resent  a  weakening  of  the  nation’s  defences.  The 
mass  of  Social-Democrats  are  here  no  exception,  for,  opposed  as 
they  are  to  militarism  at  home,  they  see  no  profit  to  themselves  in 
exalting  the  militarist  ambitions  of  foreign  States.  The  Social- 
Democrat,  Karl  Leuthner,  lately  wrote  in  the  Sozialistische  Monats- 
hefte  that  “a  naval  agreement  of  the  kind  the  British  Government 
wants  means  nothing  less  .  .  .  than  the  loss  of  the  nation’s  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty  at  sea,”  and  he  added  an  argument  the  cogency 
of  which  naturally  only  very  detached  Englishmen  will  admit : — 
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How  are  we  to  understand  the  declaration  that  England  cannot  regard  with 
indifference  the  danger  presented  by  a  Germany  of  equal  strength?  She  could 
not  that  is,  tolerate  the  same  danger  which  every  Continental  Power,  faced 
by  equally  armed  neighbours,  has  to  tolerate.  .  .  .  Who,  for  instance,  would 
have  conceded  to  Germany  the  right  to  establish  permanently  by  enforced 
treaties  the  superiority  w'hich  she  possessed  in  1871,  and  also  to  cry  a  halt  to 
the  progress  of  military  science  ? 

Naturally  a  nation  so  united  as  to  the  need  of  a  fleet  for  resisting 
British  pretensions  treated  with  derision  from  the  first  the  legend 
of  M.  Pichon’s  talk  with  the  Kaiser,  and  the  cool  request  from  the 
English  Press  that  his  Nlajesty,  having  shown  friendship  at  King 
Edward’s  bier,  should  “  prove  his  sincerity  ”  by  destroying  his 
country’s  defences,  and  thus  show  himself  less  patriotic  than  those 
subjects  whom  he  has  himself  denounced  as  “fatherlandless.” 
Germans  know  that  even  had  their  sovereign  the  will,  he  has  not 
the  pow'er  to  do  any  such  thing.  The  German  people,  excluded 
from  political  power,  tolerates  an  unpopular  and  selfish  bureaucracy, 
because  on  the  whole  there  is  a  national  conviction  that  the  Empire 
has  also  efficient  and  patriotic  rulers  concerned  mainly  with  the 
greatness  of  the  State.  But  a  Government  which,  remaining  retro¬ 
grade  and  selfish,  suddenly  proved  pusillanimous  and  feeble  would 
ret  be  tolerated  for  a  day. 

The  indication  is  rather  that  Germany’s  rulers,  to  justify  them¬ 
selves,  will  be  forced  by  public  opinion  to  take  more  effective 
measures  against  the  surrounding  enemy  than  the  mere  building  of 
ships  destined  to  steam  the  seas  for  twenty  tedious  years,  and  then 
to  pass  with  virgin  battle-flags  into  dust  and  rust.  And  this  implies 
war.  But  if  war  is  to  come,  it  is  likely  that  the  arena  and  the 
preliminary  diplomatic  combinations  will  be  determined  by  Germany 
herself;  and  it  is  certain  that  she  will  not  merely  pit  her  fleet  un- 
profitably  against  ours,  and  neglect  to  force  a  struggle  on  the  element 
where  her  superiority  is  beyond  dispute.  The  Persian  newspaper 
polemic  shows  how  well  Germans  understand  their  interests  here. 
Oa  those  days  when  the  Kaiser  in  London  was  supposed  to  be  offer¬ 
ing  to  sign  away  his  country’s  independence,  the  Berlin  Press  was 
clamouring  for  a  decisive  stand  against  the  claims  of  England  and 
Russia.  The  threats  of  action  were  directed  against  Russia  alone ; 
and,  characteristically,  too,  they  were  stronger  far  in  Pacificist  news¬ 
papers  than  elsewhere,  for  progressive  Germans  feel  a  natural  con¬ 
tempt  and  disgust  at  that  increasing  savagery  and  licence  of  St. 
Petersburg  of  which  the  Finnish  business  is  the  last  instance, 
^’ith  a  quite  sincere,  righteous  desire  to  save  civilisation  by  “cutting 
the  Russian  sore  ”  is  here  combined  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  profits 
which  the  enterprise  would  yield,  and  assurance  in  its  ease.  That 
very  able  writer.  Count  Richard  Pfeil,  who  formerly  com¬ 
manded  a  Russian  regiment,  and  now  keeps  this  malicious  city 
stocked  with  revelations  of  the  fatuity  and  corruption  of  his  former 
comrades,  explains  that  Russia’s  claims  in  Persia  are  best  to  be  met 
VOL.  LXXXVIII.  N.S.  O 
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by  German  battalions.  After  quoting  the  question  of  a  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  newspaper,  “What  does  Germany  want  from  us?  ”  he  says  that  ' 
Germany 

has  a  right  to  be  astounded  at  the  impertinence  of  this  question,  -which  p 
implies  that  Germany  needs  Russian  permission  tor  any  one  of  its  aims  in 
Persia.  ...  If  we  w.nnt  an  intermediary,  there  is  only  one — that  is  our  own 
fighting  power. 

The  peaceful  Berliner  Tagebhtt  demands  the  same  policy,  and  | 
holds  that  Germany  must  stand  by  the  1876  Treaty  with  Persia,  I 
which  gives  her  most  favoured  nation  treatment,  without  admitting  I 
any  political  restrictions  on  her  freedom  to  undertake  economic  enter-  I 
prises.  The  attractions  of  an  attack  upon  Russia,  which  would  | 
please  patriots  by  destroying  the  Triple  Entente  and  please  pro-  I 
gressives  by  destroying  Tsarskoe  Selo,  are  so  great  that  it  must  be  I 
put  likeliest  of  all  possible  German  reactions  against  the  Entente  | 
in  the  new'  i*eign.  How’ever,  Germans  are  fond  of  quoting  the  Bis-  | 
marckian,  “England  wants  either  an  entente  with  France  or  a  strong  | 
ally  against  her,”  as  in  its  general  application  meaning  that  no  State  [ 
has  natural  enemies  or  friends ;  and  from  this  it  results  that  forcing  | 
an  alliance  upon  Russia  or  buying  one  with  her,  if  sentimentally  less  F 
attractive,  is  cheaper  and  quite  as  damaging  to  England  as  making  | 
war.  The  Pan-German  party  to  a  man  stands  for  such  a  policy,  on  I 
the  ground  that  while  Germany  remains  weaker  at  sea,  the  best 
weapon  against  England  is  the  old  Central  Asia  menace,  now  made 
doubly  effective  by  the  appearance  of  Indian  discontent.  To  further  j-; 
this  design,  Pan-German  writers  do  not  neglect  even  to  appeal  to  j 
the  Russian  Press.  Last  winter  Count  Ernst  Reventlow’  contributed  [ 
such  an  appeal  to  an  important  Moscow  newspaper  i  under  the  title  I 
“Germany  and  Russia”; —  | 

I  and  my  political  friends  have  always  regretted  that  they  (Russo-German  I 
relations)  got  worse;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  noted  with  joy  such  events  | 
as,  for  instance,  last  summer’s  meeting  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Tsar,  | 
when  speeches  were  exchanged,  not  only  of  friendly,  but  of  historical  contents. 
Two  Powers  having  such  a  long,  common  frontier  are  by  nature,  so  to  speak,  j 

designed  to  live  in  good  accord  if  their  interests  do  not  conflict  elsewhere.  I 

Between  Russia  and  Germany  there  is  no  such  conflict  of  interests.  And  for  [ 

that  very  reason,  third  countries — and  particularly  non-Continental  countries— 
strive  to  create  an  artificial  conflict  between  Germany  and  Russia.  All  the 
political  misunderstandings  between  Germany  and  Russia,  both  in  Europe  and  | 
in  the  Far  East,  must  be  put  down  to  English  influence.  The  wisdom  of 
Russian  policy  towards  Germany  is  always  tested  by  the  consideration  that  L 
in  case  of  bad  Russo-Gennan  relations,  Russian  policy  will  always  be  more  j 
and  more  directed  according  to  British  wishes,  and  in  some  domains  will  even 
depend  upon  these.  | 

The  Russian  Press  almost  daily  deals,  favourably  or  unfavourably,  '• 
with  the  probability  of  the  abandonment  of  England  and  an  approxi-  , 
mation  to  Germany.  At  the  time  of  the  Izvolsky- Aehrenthal  “recon-  ' 
ciliation,”  a  well-known  Russian  writer  explained  2  that  M.  Izvolsky  s 

(1)  Sloro,  November  25th.  1909. 

(2)  F^skovsl-oya  Zhi-^n,  March  9th,  1910.  | 
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went  into  this  deal  “to  prove  to  the  salons,  from  whom  his  fate 
depends,  that  he  is  not  exclusively  the  man  of  the  Anglo-Kussian 
accord”:  and  added,  “If  M,  Izvolsky  must  beg  for  alms,  let  him  go 
to  the  master  and  not  to  the  man,  and  make  an  agreement  about 
the  status  quo  first  with  Berlin,  and  only  then  with  Vienna.”  Rus¬ 
sians  explain  that  M.  Izvolsky  personally  plays  no  substantial  role 
in  this  diplomatic  game;  “la  politique  c’est  moi  "  is  his  maxim; 
and  every  policy  is  pushed  which  placates  exacting  ladies  with  ideas 
on  the  destinies  of  Europe.  However,  there  is  a  real  and  consistent 
trend  in  policy  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  well  that  Englishmen 
should  understand  that  it  is  aimed  directly  against  the  Entente.  It 
Is  a  pro-German  movement,  which  plays  upon  the  Tsar’s  dislike  of 
seditious  England  and  the  love  of  submissive  Germany ;  and  it  is 
identical  with  the  general  internal  reaction,  and  with  the  present 
ferocious  campaign  against  Finns,  Poles,  and  Jews  (and,  indeed, 
against  Russians,  for  no  race  in  the  Empire  is  suffering  so  much  and 
saying  so  little).  The  gainers  are  Germans.  To-day  in  the  universal 
persecution  the  loyal  German  Balts  and  the  Butheran  faith  alone 
are  spared,  spared  and  favoured  in  such  measure  that  Russians 
recall  the  witty  answer  of  General  Yermoloff  to  the  first  Nicholas’s 
request  that  he  choose  his  own  reward.  “Sire,”  said  the  ironical 
General,  “permit  me  to  be  a  German.”  It  is  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy  that  the  Premier’s  unofficial  organ  lately  began  attacks  upon 
what  it  called  “degenerate”  England.  It  is  hard  for  Englishmen, 
accustomed  to  see  foreign  policy  conducted  hy  patriotic  statesmen  in 
what  they  honestly  believe  to  be  the  British  Empire’s  interests,  to 
understand  how  Russian  foreign  policy  is  guided  alone  by  such  Court 
intrigues  and  police  considerations,  but  Russian  diplomatists  abroad 
make  no  concealment  of  their  grievance  against  St.  Petersburg  in 
this  respect.  M.  Poklewski-Kozell  is  the  latest  victim.  This  first- 
rate  diplomatist,  an  enlightened  man  who  is  extremely  friendly  to 
England,  started  for  Teheran  with  the  resolution  to  work  for  the 
.\nglo-Russian  understanding,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  support 
of  the  new  Persian  Government,  as  he  knew  both  English  and 
Russian  public  opinion  demanded.  From  the  first  he  advised  St. 
Petersburg  to  withdraw  the  occupying  troops,  whose  presence,  he 
held,  was  fatal  to  the  restoration  of  order.  And  as  M.  Izvolsky  had 
well-founded  faith  in  jNI.  Pokle\vski,  it  seemed  that  the  advice  would 
be  taken.  But  the  inevitable  intrigue  ruined  everything.  The  Court 
reactionaries  and  the  Nationalist  clique,  whose  hero  is  the  Premier, 
discovered  that  M.  Poklewski  was  a  Pole,  and  began  an  underhand 
intrigue  (details  of  which  duly  appeared  in  the  Press)  to  prove  that 
as  all  Poles  were  traitors  and  liars,  the  Miiiister  at  Teheran  was 
sacrificing  Russia  to  Pei’sian  “ seditiouists  ”  (in  one  organ  of  these 
parties  he  was  even  found  to  be  “bought  by  England”).  And  the 
good  intentions  in  Persia  went  by  the  board.  But  it  is  this  inces¬ 
sant  confounding  in  Russia  of  foreign  policy  with  religious  and  racial 
fanaticism  which  makes  for  an  abandonment  of  England  for  Ger- 
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many;  and  to-day  German  reciprocity  is  all  the  likelier  because 
Germany  is  herself  threatened  with  a  semi-revolutionary  movement 
as  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Prussian  Franchise  Reform.  It  would 
be  unsafe  to  predict  that  the  Russian  reactionaries  will  gain  their 
point  of  reviving  the  old  friendship  with  Germany ;  but  the  danger 
seems  there,  and  England  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  reactionaries 
have  succeeded  in  all  their  other  aims,  and  that  they  are  at  present 
frowning  on  M,  Izvolsky  for  his  feeble  protest  against  their  violence 
in  Finland.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  even  the  all-powerful  ladies  of 
w’hom  we  read  in  the  Russian  Press  will  avail  the  Foreign  Minister 
against  the  fanatical  Premier,  backed  by  the  cliques  of  high-class 
informers  and  spies  from  whom  he  derives  his  support.  Whatever 
be  the  issue,  these  domestic  intrigues  are  ominous  of  instability  in 
the  Enteyxie,  and  so  to-day,  as  always,  Germany  alone  seems  to  win 
from  the  anarchy  and  will-lessness  across  her  eastern  frontier.  A 
German  with  whom  the  writer  lately  discussed  these  probabilities 
objected  that  Germany  will  never  seek  an  Entente  with  Russia, 
because  that  could  only  be  accomplished  by  consenting  to  finance 
further  Russian  loans,  and  German  financiers,  he  said,  are  against 
any  such  foolish  game.  “You  get  Russia’s  support,  and  you  lose 
your  money ;  we  prefer  to  keep  our  money  and  manage  without  the 
support  ’’ — such  w'as  the  epigram  in  which  he  expressed  his  valuation 
of  St.  Petersburg’s  ability  to  pay  her  financial  and  her  diplomatic 
and  military  debts. 

If  Russia  is  neither  to  be  bought  nor  coerced — and  of  France, 
despite  recent  fleeting  politenesses,  Germans  have  no  hope — the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reacting  against  that  Entente  oppression  which  is  found 
“unbearable  ”  remains  unsolved,  and  coming  years  will  imperatively 
demand  its  solution.  It  is  hardly  likely,  in  view  of  the  disparity  of 
strength,  that  Germany,  even  if  rendered  desperate,  will  rush  into 
w^ar  with  ourselves  until  she  has  first  tried  all  other  expedients. 
Though  even  that  is  not  inconceivable.  The  Navy  League’s  monthly 
organ  ^  in  its  last  issue  produced  the  opinion  of  an  anonymous  French 
expert  to  that  effect  that  in  unlikely  circumstances  (including  an 
unexpected  attack  and  perfect  German  tactics),  a  fatal  disabling  of 
the  British  fleet  might  be  effected.  True,  the  Navy  League  critics 
reply  that  the  French  authority  underrates  the  British  safety  margin, 
but  the  German  Navy  League,  like  the  British,  for  obvious  reasons 
consistently  exaggerates  the  national  danger.  It  must  be  said  that 
German  public  opinion,  however  deeply  incensed  by  our  real  or 
imagined  machinations,  is  not  yet  prepared  for  any  such  heroic  step. 
The  peril  it  sees  ahead  is  primarily  economic;  and  an  economic 
bulwark  may  possibly  replace  a  political  one.  Our  attempt  to  close 
down  Persia  has  created  a  very  dangerous  belief  that  we  design  other 
similar  monopolist  schemes  elsewhere,  possibly  in  the  Far  East  with 
the  aid  of  Russia,  and  this,  with  the  adoption  of  Protection  at  home, 
would  finally  check  that  wider  commercial  expansion  without  which 
(1)  Die  Flotte,  June,  1910. 
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Germany  can  not  only  not  be  a  world  Power,  but,  with  her  thickening 
population,  cannot  exist.  It  was  of  such  plans  the  President  of 
the  Navy  League  spoke  at  the  recent  tenth  annual  meeting,  when 
he  lauded  the  fleet  because  it  “delivered  Germany  from  dependence 
on  the  goodwill  of  other  Powers,  and  defended  the  now  existing 
freedom  of  exploitation  of  foreign  markets  by  the  weapons  of  brain, 
industry,  and  skill.”  A  larger  economic  synthesis  in  Central  Europe 
is  the  obvious  peaceful  way  of  meeting  this  peril;  and  the  profits 
of  this  daily  become  more  obvious.  Naturally,  too,  advantages  are 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  smaller  States  who  are  expected  to 
come  in. 

The  question,  says  a  writer  in  the  Taegliche  Rundschmi,  whether  it  will  not 
become  more  and  more  an  economic  and  political  necessity  for  the  true  European 
territorial  States  to  draw  closer,  all,  as  against  the  giant  empires,  having  the 
same  economic  interests.  .  .  .  Germany  is  natural  protector  of  the  heterogeneity 
of  Central — and  West — European  civilisations.  Once  Germany  ceases  to  play  a 
ruh  in  the  world,  Europe  will  be  dominated  by  the  English  and  Russian 
languages,  and  the  importance  of  the  other  Central-  and  West-European 
States  will  be  ended.  .  .  .  Even  for  France  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if 
Germany  lost  her  power,  for  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  the  hegemony 
of  England  over  the  Western  Continent.  And  what  would  become  of  Holland, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian  States  without  the  moral  and 
cultural  backing  which  they  derive  from  a  strong  Germany? 

The  Austrian  sociologist  and  economist.  Dr.  Paul  Weisengruen, 
puts  the  same  point  in  his  newly-published  study  of  Englands  Wirt- 
schaftliche  Zuhunft,  holding  that  against  Russia,  the  United  States, 
and  the  future  Protectionist  “  United  States  of  England  ”  there  must 
come  into  existence  also  the  “United  States  of  Central  Europe.” 
Obviously  the  first  step  to  this  would  be  the  revival  of  Bismarck’s 
plan  to  perpetuate  the  Austro-German  Alliance  by  embodying  it  in 
the  constitutions  of  both  States.  The  inevitable  obstacle  here  is 
the  Austrian  Slav.  But  while  dislike  of  Germany  deflects  Austro- 
Slavic  sentiment  towards  the  East,  contempt  for  Russian  incom¬ 
petence  and  violence  drives  it  backwards;  the  Poles  are  to-day  so 
incensed  that  they  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  Slav  Congress  at  Sofia, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  Catholic  Slavs  naturally  ask:  What 
would  the  Tsar  do  to  us,  aliens  and  heretics,  if  we  fell  into  his 
power,  when  he  cannot  keep  his  hands  off  his  own  pure  Russian  and 
Orthodox  sectarians?  The  anti-Russian  agitation  begun  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  over  Finland  similarly  favours  fhe  German  plan,  so  that 
again  it  is  the  savagery  and  fanaticism  of  Tsarskoe  Selo  which 
proves  Germany’s  best  ally;  and  England,  unless  she  shut  her  eyes, 
cannot  but  see  that  it  is  her  Eastern  friend  of  the  Entente  which 
is  the  real,  if  involuntary,  buttress  of  that  too-powerful  Germanism 
which  it  is  a  professed  British  interest  to  curb.  However,  even  with 
Russia  as  Germany’s  faithful  helper,  the  difiiculty  of  the  Central 
European  combination  remains  great.  It  implies  constructive 
genius,  and  involves  the  making  of  immediate  sacrifices;  and  it 
must  seem  much  harder  and  less  attractive  to  Germany’s  present 
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mediocre  statesmen  than  the  more  obvious  remedy  of  destroying  the 
anti-German  combination  by  force. 

That  a  danger,  an  imminent  danger,  of  this  last  solution  exists 
no  reasonable  man  familiar  with  German  thought  and  German  needs 
can  doubt.  The  obsession  of  England’s  implacable  enmity  waxes 
day  by  day.  Even  during  the  tw'o  last  years  which  the  writer  has 
passed  in  Berlin,  the  growth  of  this  obsession  has  been  marked.  The 
death  of  King  Edward  merely  advertised  it,  and  first  revealed  to 
the  whole  nation  that  all  men  thought  the  same  thoughts.  It  made 
plain  that  Germany  and  England  approach  a  very  dangerous  crisis, 
a  crisis  caused  by  blunders  on  both  sides,  but  most  of  all  by  the 
British  blunder  of  forgetting  that  the  more  effective  our  Entente 
system,  the  more  inevitably  it  provokes  resentment  and  dread  and 
the  desire  for  retaliation.  The  danger  to  peace  is  increased  by  the 
ineradicable  British  delusion  that  Germany  may  some  day  formally 
submit  to  our  modest  claim  to  be  mistress  for  ever  of  all  the  seas, 
and  therefore  of  all  the  world.  Against  this  vain  idea  no  warning  can 
be  too  strong.  German  opinion  on  such  questions  is,  of  course,  less 
homogeneous  than  British.  Looked  at  closely,  it  is  seen  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  pacificism  and  chauvinism,  of  alarmism  and  quietism,  of 
Anglophilism  and  Anglophobia,  and  each,  if  taken  alone,  will  support 
any  wished-for  interpretation  of  what  Germany  means.  But  the  effec¬ 
tive  Germany,  wdth  w^hich  we  must  deal  diplomatically,  the  resultant 
of  all  these  heterogeneous  components,  is  a  patriotic  Germany,  filled 
W’ith  resentment  at  British  wickedness  and  not  disinclined  on  pro¬ 
pitious  occasion  to  express  that  resentment  in  deeds.  British  opinion 
here  is  invariably  misled,  the  German  Jingoes  who,  it  imagines, 
thirst  wantonly  to  destroy  us  hardly  exist ;  the  other  Germans  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  eager  to  lie  at  our  feet  (on  the  mat  of  a  naval  agreement) 
and  be  kicked  do  not  exist  at  all.  The  immutable  constant  in 
the  varying  sum  of  national  sentiment  is  a  wise  desire  to  arm  as 
speedily  and  as  effectively  as  possible,  and  to  realise  the  Bismarckian 
maxim,  “Allies’  strength  is  good;  own  strength  is  best  of  all.” 
Those  English  extremists,  much  quoted  in  the  Berlin  Press,  who 
clamour  for  the  immediate  destruction  of  Germany,  are  likely  there¬ 
fore  to  get  the  chance  somewLat  sooner  than  they  expect.  But  they 
should  not  so  airily  assume  that  the  initiative,  the  essential  to 
certain  success,  will  rest  with  England. 


Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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One  afternoon  in  June,  eiglit  years  ago,  not  a  vacant  chair  was  to 
be  had  on  the  broad  terrace  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.  There,  under 
the  awning,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  sat  Parisians,  Englishmen, 
Americans,  Germans,  Russians,  three  or  four  Japanese,  dark-skinned 
gentlemen  from  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Venezuela,  a  Turk 
or  two  in  frock-coat  and  fez,  Greeks,  Scandinavians — for  all  I  know, 
Haitians,  Greenlanders,  Thibetans;  the  usual  amazing  cosmopolitan 
gathering  that  inspired  an  American  writer  happily  to  proclaim  the 
leading  cafe  in  Paris  “the  Centre  of  the  Universe.”  Thus,  all 
languages,  all  drinks,  and  what  a  melange  of  tobacco  smoke  !  Glasses 
of  turbid  and  opalescent  absinthe,  of  light  and  dark  beer,  of  madeira 
and  malaga,  of  vermouth  and  cassis,  of  grenadine  and  kirsch,  of 
Vichy  and  Contrexeville  waters  (these  for  the  dusky,  ever-dyspeptic 
Brazilians  and  Venezuelans)  crowded  the  round,  marble-topped 
tables: — the  fumes  of  choice,  portly  Havanas,  of  the  stumpy,  demo¬ 
cratic  three-sou  cigar,  of  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  coarse  Vluryland 
cigarettes,  drifted  about  hazily  and  lazily  in  the  warm  summer  air. 
As  usual  all  subjects  were  being  discussed — high,  subtle  politics 
down  to  the  latest  comic  song;  and  lively  anecdotes,  tales  of  personal 
follies  and  escapades,  related  in  more  or  less  of  an  undertone, 
provoked  winks,  shrugs  of  the  shoulder,  and  laughter.  Far  back 
on  the  terrace  sat  Henri  Rochefort,  sipping  milk,  scowling,  and 
hoarsely  declaring  that  every  member  of  the  Government  should  be 
strangled.  Near  by  was  elegant,  impertinent  Le  Bargy,  of  the 
Comedie  Francjaise,  ridiculing  and  sneering  at  IM.  Jules  Claretie,  the 
managing  director,  and  at  grand  old  Mounet-Sully,  the  doyen,  because 
those  gentlemen  had  very  properly  reprimanded  the  vainest  of 
French  comedians  for  breaking  the  rules  of  the  National  Theatre. 
And  conspicuous,  too,  on  this  most  interesting  of  cafe  terraces,  were 
the  caricaturist  “  Sem  ”  (slyly  pencilling  down  likenesses),  the  famous 
surgeon  Dr.  Doyen  (describing  an  operation),  a  notorious  professional 
beauty  (in  ecstasies  over  a  mauve  ice),  silver-tongued  Maitre  Decori 
of  the  Bar  (criticising  a  judgment),  thick-lipped  Baron  Wolff  of  the 
Bourse  i cursing  his  rival,  Joseph  Isidore  Kahn),  and  Marcel  Hutin, 
Labruyere,  and  other  Yellow  journalists,  grinning  and  gesticulating 
as  they  narrated  their  latest  lurid  achievements.  Then,  whilst  Paris 
and  “the  Universe”  thus  gossiped  under  the  awning,  all  kinds  of 
well-known  personages  drove  by.  “There  goes  Arthur  the  Catholic- 
Jew,”  croaked  Henri  Rochefort,  as  white-whiskered  but  steady¬ 
handed  M.  Arthur  Meyer,  proprietor  of  the  Royalist  Gaulois,  piloted 
his  pair  of  bays  through  the  bewildering  traffic  of  the  boulevards. 
“That  is  Mme.  Rejane,  the  great  actress,”  obligingly  explained  a 
waiter  to  Bi’azil  and  Venezuela,  when  the  dark-skinned  gentlemen 
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jumped  up  in  amazement  from  their  chairs  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
lady  in  an  oddly-shaped  brougham,  drawn  by  two  mules.  President 
Loubet,  in  an  open  carriage,  set  old  Rochefort  stoiTning;  eccentric 
slim  Mdlle.  Polaire,  in  a  large  blue  victoria,  provoked  exclamations 

of  “  What  eyes  !  ”  and  “  What  a  figure  !  ”  and - 

Yells  in  the  distance — the  wild,  frenzied  yell  of  the  camelot  when 
he  is  the  bearer  of  particularly  sensational  information.  Up  dashed 
half-a-dozen  of  them,  panting  and  shouting,  “Illness  of  the  King 
of  England;  Postponement  of  the  Coronation.”  Then,  confusion  on 
the  terrace :  everyone  on  his  feet,  holding  forth  sous,  clamouring 
for  the  damp  “special  editions.”  Then  a  din  in  the  “Centre  of 
the  Universe  ”  :  everybody  reading  out  aloud  the  grave,  startling 
announcement,  and  commenting  on  it  excitedly  in  his  own  language. 
Then  away  to  the  fashionable  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  to  the  gay 
Latin  Quarter,  to  delirious  Montmartre,  to  sombre  Belleville, 
Villette,  and  Menilmontant,  sped  the  camelots  with  their  news— 

“  Illness  of  the  King  of  England :  Postponement  of  the  Coronation.” 
It  staggered,  it  shocked  Paris.  It  brought  the  carriages  of  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  aristocracy  of  Paris  rattling  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  British  Embassy.  It  sent  the  most  brilliant  writers 
on  the  Paris  Press  hastening  to  London  (how  feelingly  they  described 
the  removal  of  the  decorations,  and  what  prominence  they  gave  to 
the  Royal  command  that  the  banquet  to  the  poor  of  the  metropolis— 
“his  Majesty’s  500,000  guests” — should  take  place  as  arranged!). 
It  caused  the  bourgeoisie,  the  woi’kman,  the  cocher,  the  charming 
midinette,  Gavroche  the  street  gamin,  the  pretty  bare-headed  girls 
from  the  hlanchisserie,  even  the  sergent  de  ville,  to  assemble  before 
the  window^s  of  those  new^spaper  offices  in  w’hich  huge  reproductions 
of  the  bulletins  from  England  were  exhibited.  It  set  the  bands  in 
the  cafes  playing  “God  Save  the  King.”  It  silenced  the  mischief- 
makers  on  the  Anglophobe  journals.  It  provoked,  in  a  word,  a 
unanimous,  whole-hearted  demonstration  of  respect,  admiration,  and 
personal  regard  for  the  sick  Sovereign,  who,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  so  endeared  himself  to  the  French  nation  as  to  be  popularly 
knowm  as  “I’ami  de  la  France.” 

Thus,  when  at  last  the  Coronation  w'as  solemnised,  Parisians 
rejoiced — and  talked  for  hours  at  a  time  of  the  brilliant  fHes  that 
were  taking  place  in  London,  and  of  the  hons  mots  and  geniality 
of  the  King,  the  “exquisite  grace”  of  Queen  Alexandra,  and  the 
stirring  loyal  enthusiasm  of  their  subjects.  Picture  postcards  of 
their  Majesties  sold  by  the  thousand :  and  what  terrific  business  did 
the  kinematograph  establishments  with  their  dizzy  visions  of  the 
King  in  his  robes,  the  King  in  his  gala  carriage,  the  King  looking 
grave,  the  King  laughing,  the  King  acknowledging  the  cheers  of 
the  multitude !  The  rapid  recovery  of  his  Majesty  betokened  a  fine 
constitution, — “The  King  is  sixty  and  grey-headed,  yet  he  is 
younger  than  many  a  man  of  thirty,”  said  the  Parisians.  The 
banquet  to  “the  500,000,”  held  by  command  of  the  Royal 
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host  whilst  he  was  lying  ill  in  Buckingham  Palace,  was  constantly 
alluded  to: — “That  is  the  King  of  England  all  over,”  was  the 
comment.  And  when,  in  April,  1903,  the  day  of  his  Majesty’s  official 
visit  to  Paris  drew  near,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  give  the 
“Friend  of  France  ”  the  warmest  of  welcomes. 

Xo, — not  entirely  unanimously.  Certain  violent  Nationalists 
agreed  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  demonstration  against 
England’s  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  “We  are  not  hostile  to  the 
King;  indeed,  he  is  sympathetic  to  us,”  announced  the  agitators,  in 
the  course  of  an  elaborate  manifesto.  “But  upon  the  present 
occasion  the  Eoyal  visitor  is  coming  to  France  in  the  capacity  of 
the  ruler  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  treacherous  of  nations :  we  have, 
of  course,  named  England.  We  call,  therefore,  upon  all  humane 
and  justice-loving  Frenchmen  at  least  to  preserve  an  attitude  of 
cold  disapproval  during  the  King’s  sojourn  in  our  capital.”  The  “at 
least”  signified.  If  you  shout  “A  bas  I’Angleterre,”  and  groan,  and 
blow  whistles,  so  much  the  better.  Thus  the  Nationalist  manifesto, 
with  its  latent  incitement  to  disorder,  made  M.  Lupine,  the  Chief 
of  the  Police,  uneasy.  What  was  the  reason  of  M.  le  Nationaliste’s 
Anglophobia?  Partly  his  resentment  of  England’s  severe  criticism 
of  the  Dreyfus  Affair ;  but  chiefly  his  consuming  desire  for  noise  and 
notoriety.  I  do  not  believe  the  Nationalists  cared  a  rap  for  the  late 
Mr.  Kruger — yet  what  a  reception  they  gave  the  deposed  President 
when  he  landed  at  Marseilles,  and  what  a  hero  they  made  of  him 
in  Paris: — calling  him  out  on  to  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel  Scribe 
again  and  again,  chanting  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  and  the  Transvaal 
Hymn,  and  making  the  boulevards  echo  with  cries  of  “Vive  Kruger,” 
and  “Vivent  les  Bo^res,”  and  “A  bas  I’Angleterre.”  Those  were 
fine  days  for  MM.  les  National! stes.  Their  names  and  photographs 
appeared  in  the  newspapers;  their  own  organs  published  verbatim 
reports  of  their  own  speeches  and  glowing  accounts  of  their  own 
open-air  demonstrations.  For  it  was  all  a  “  got  up  ”  affair — the 
public  held  aloof;  and  if  it  cost  money,  it  was  worth  it,  for  the 
advertisement.  It  cost  money,  because  MM.  les  Nationalistes 
engaged  the  services  of  M.  Napoleon  Hayard,  the  “Emperor  of  the 
Camelots  ” — the  ablest  man  in  France  at  organising  and  “  conduct¬ 
ing  ”  manifestations.  At  the  rate  of  two  francs  a  head  he  provided 
stalwart,  lusty-lunged  camelots,  warranted  to  break  up  meetings, 
blow  ear-splitting  whistles,  shout  themselves  hoarse.  They 
appeared,  in  fine  form,  at  Marseilles;  they  re-appeared,  husky  and 
tired,  beneath  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel  Scrihe.  But  their 
“Emperor”  was  present  in  Paris  to  encourage  them  and  direct 
operations.  He  had  only  to  give  the  signal  and  heavens !  how 
loyally,  how  uproariously  the  two-franc  a  head  camelots — “  Messieurs 
les  Quarante  Sous” — responded!  .  .  .  Well,  in  April,  1903,  it  became 
known  to  M.  Lepine,  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  that  the  more  violent 
Nationalists  were  once  again  in  communication  with  enterprising  and 
obliging  Napoleon  Hayard.  Later,  it  transpired  that  “les  Quarante 
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Sous  ”  had  received  orders  to  be  ready  and  busy  with  their  whistles 
on  the  day  of  King  Edward’s  official  entry  into  Paris.  But  MM.  les 
Nationalistes  had  reckoned  without  the  public,  and  without  the 
higher-class  Press,  and  without  M.  Paul  Deroulede,  their  chivalrous 
if  hysterical  leader.  Indignation  amongst  the  Parisians ;  stern 
reprimands  from  the  Temps,  Figaro,  and  Dcbats;  and  from  M. 
Deroulede  (in  exile  at  St.  Sebastien)  a  long,  eloquent  telegram 
dissociating  himself  from  those  of  his  followers  who  (“so  he  had 
seen  reported  ”)  were  advocating  a  hostile  demonstration  against 
the  llepublic’s  Royal  guest.  These  protests  reassured  the  Chief  of 
the  Police:  how  M.  Lepine’s  frowns  and  uneasiness  vanished! 
Shrewdly,  gaily  he  said — “The  Nationalists  are  done  for.  Not  a 
camelot  will  dare  to  blow  his  whistle,  for  fear  of  being  set  upon 
by  the  crowd.  Tout  va  bien.  Messieurs  les  Nationalistes,  good¬ 
night.”  And  here,  as  usual,  M.  Lepine  was  right.  The  Nationalist 
party  abandoned  their  proposed  demonstration.  The  “Emperor  of 
the  Camelots  ”  and  the  stalwart,  lusty-lunged,  unshaven  “Quarante 
Sous  ”  witnessed,  it  is  true,  the  drive  down  the  Champs  Elysdes  of 
King  Edward  the  Seventh — but  in  the  capacity  of  spectators,  only. 
What  cheers,  what  a  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats,  what  an 
ovation  ! 

“Vive  le  Eoi,”  shouted  the  “Emperor  of  the  Camelots,”  a  good 
fellow  at  heart. 

“Vive  le  Roi,”  yelled  the  “Quarante  Sous,”  other  good  souls. 

“There  is  the  King  Edward — the  Friend  of  France — look  at  him 
well — Vive  le  Roi,”  cried,  excitedly,  a  Parisian  to  the  small  son  he 
had  perched,  none  too  securely,  on  his  shoulder. 

“  Vive  le  Roi  ” — more  enthusiastically  than  ever  when  the  King 
Edward  smiled,  bowed,  and  “saluted.” 

“Vive  le  Roi” — all  along  the  route,  outside  the  British  Embassy, 
outside  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Opera,  the  Comedie  Frainjaise— 
wherever  and  whenever,  during  his  short  official  visit  to  Paris,  his 
Majesty  appeared  in  public. 

And  familiarly,  affectionately,  on  the  day  of  the  King’s  departure— 

“Vive  Edouard!  ” 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  recent  words  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Parisians  will  ever  maintain  that  it  was  King  Edward  the  Seventh 
who  “made”  the  Entente  Cordiale.  “It  was  arranged,”  MM. 
Duval,  Durand,  and  Dupont  will  tell  you,  “at  the  Elysee.  The  King 
and  President  Loubet  discussed  it  together.  Then  M.  Delcasse, 
w'ho  was  in  waiting,  was  called  in.  Half-an-hour  later  the  Entente 
was  established.”  Excessive  imagination,  no  doubt,  on  the  part 
of  the  three  M.  D.’s;  but  it  is  certain  that  when,  in  the  early 
summer  of  1903,  M.  Loubet  returned  the  King’s  visit,  the  draft 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  travelled  with  him  to  London.  The 
scenes  there,  come  back  to  me  :  simple,  kindly,  admirable  M.  Loubet 
“saluting”  the  Londoners  from  his  carriage,  and  short-sighted, 
earnest-faced  M.  Delcasse  starting  forward  from  his  seat  and 
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nervously  removing  his  hat  when  now  and  again  the  crowd  recog¬ 
nised  and  cheered  him.  In  London,  too,  was  the  “Emperor  of  the 
Camelots.”  In  London,  also,  were  the  “Quarante  Sous” — fifty  of 
them,  with  picture  postcards  of  the  King  and  M.  Loubet,  and  songs 
that  “celebrated”  the  meeting  of  “Emile”  and  “Edouard.”  Soho 
was  decorated,  illuminated.  French  journalists,  the  “Emperor  of 
the  Camelots,”  and  the  “Forty  Sous”  made  the  restaurants  in  Old 
Compton  and  Dean  Streets  their  headquarters — and  the  “Emperor  ” 
(when  reminded  of  Marseilles)  exclaimed  “  Bah !  ”  and  the  “  Sous  ” 
(when  asked,  Where  were  their  whistles?)  frankly  admitted — “II  n’y 
a  plus  de  sifflets.  Le  roi  Edouard  est  chic.  Tout  change.  C’est  la 
vie.  Que  voulez-vous !  ”  Over  to  Paris,  from  the  French  special 
correspondents  and  from  the  French  residents  in  London,  went 
glowing  accounts  of  M.  Loubet’s  reception.  Vain,  pompous  Felix 
Faure  brought  back  with  him  from  Russia  an  Alliance;  modest, 
admirable  Emile  Loubet  left  England  with  an  unsigned  but  none 
the  less  official  Agreement ;  and  of  the  two  Presidents  it  was  the 
latter  who  aroused  the  greater  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing  when  he 
returned  home  through  the  densely-crowded  streets  to  the 
Ely  see.  .  .  . 

“  Edouard !  ” 

Two  years  after  the  Coronation,  the  last  Anglophobes  in  Paris 
admitted  themselves  converted.  Everywhere,  symbols  of  the 
Entente:  the  Entente  boot,  the  Entente  cravate,  the  Entente  shirt, 
the  Entente  pair  of  braces,  the  Entente  valse,  the  Entente  perfume, 
the  new  Entente  liqueur — all  these  articles  were  displayed  in  the 
shop-windows,  together  with  portraits  of  “  the  Maker  of  the  Entente 
—the  Friend  of  France — King  Edward  the  Seventh.”  Then,  the 
“musical  Entente”;  when  an  English  band  visited  Paris,  or  the 
band  of  the  Republican  Guard  went  to  London.  Also,  the  “  Muni¬ 
cipal  Entente,”  when  the  Paris  County  Councillors  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  were  received  by  the  King.  Among  the  Councillors 
was — positively — M.  Emile  Massard,  proprietor  of  the  once-Anglo- 
phobe  Patrie.  What  vitriolic  attacks  he  had  made  on  “perfidious 
Albion!”  What  grotesque,  savage  caricatures  he  had  published 
of  “grasping,  sinister  John  Bull!  ”  No  matter — “tout  change,”  as 
the  “Quarante  Sous”  observed;  and  “everything”  had  “changed” 
(so  M.  Massard  confessed)  with  the  advent  of  King  Edward.  “A 
great  man;  and  entirely  affable,  sympathetic,  irresistible,”  wrote  the 
proprietor  of  the  Patrie. 

“  Edouard !  ” 

Upon  the  occasions  of  his  private  visits  to  Paris,  en  route  for 
Biarritz,  all  Paris  turned  out,  at  some  hour  or  another,  to  see  and 
“salute”  the  Royal  traveller.  Crowds  assembled  to  cheer  him  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Gare  du  Nord.  M.  Bertrand,  the  small  bourgeois, 
and  his  wife,  and  the  little  Bertrands  “occupied”  penny  chairs  on 
the  Champs  Elysees,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  King  as  he 
drove  out  into  the  Bois.  Numbers  of  other  Parisians  loitered  outside 
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the  abodes  of  his  Majesty’s  intimate  friends — the  rez-de-chaussee  of  r 
General  de  Galliffet,  the  fine  mansion  of  the  Due  de  Talleyrand-  f 
Perigord,  the  vast  studio  of  Edouard  Detaille;  old,  dear  friends  the  ;| 

King  never  failed  to  visit.  The  General  was  crippled  with  rheu-  | 

matism,  the  Duke  (formerly  the  elegant,  dashing  Prince  de  Sagan)  i 
had  been  stricken  down  by  the  deadliest  paralysis: — “Edouard  1 
remembers  his  friends.  That  is  Edouard  all  over,”  remarked  Paris.  | 
Then,  a  call  upon  wonderful  Kodin,  calls  in  the  Faubourg  St.  I 

Germain,  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  or  the  Cafe  Anglais  (the  last  | 

of  the  quiet  Empire  restaurants),  and  the  theatre.  Two  private 
boxes  were  thrown  into  one  for  the  King  and  his  suite.  INIurmurs  \ 

all  over  the  house  w’hen  his  Majesty  entered.  “  How  he  appreciates  f 

the  subtleties  of  our  language,”  exclaimed  the  stall-holders,  when 
King  Edward  laughed.  “Edouard  s’amuse,”  said  the  gallery.  “He 
is  the  most  Parisian  of  kings,”  said  the  upper  circle.  The  fact  was,  i 

the  spectators  were  more  interested  in  the  King  than  in  the  play.  i 

They  waited  for  him  to  give  (as  the  French  journalist  has  it)  the  ' 

“signal  for  applause.”  They  were  out  of  the  theatre  in  time  to  see 
“Edouard  ”  step  into  his  electric  car.  Hats  ofl,  more  cheers — and  a 
smile  of  acknowledgment  from  “I’ami  de  la  France.” 

“Edouard!” 

The  workman,  the  cocker,  the  charming  midinette,  Gavroche  the 
street  gamin,  the  sergent  de  ville,  the  pretty  bare-headed  girls  from 
the  blanchisserie,  all  w^ere  devoted  admirers  of  King  Edward  the 
Seventh.  I  have  heard  a  “sergot”  say  to  a  colleague — “Edouard 
drove  by  ten  minutes  ago.  Naturally,  I  saluted.  Edouard — I  swear 
it — nodded  his  head.  Well,  mon  vieux,  it  is  something  to  be  I 

noticed  by  Edouard.”  Then,  this  appreciation  from  a  Gavroche  to  I 

another  Gavroche — “Chic,  chic,  chic.  A  shining  hat,  a  buttonhole  [ 
of  carnations,  a  white  waistcoat,  a  big  cigar.  I  cried  ‘  Vive 
Edouard  ’ — and  he  smiled.  Mon  petit,  I  assure  you  he  smiled.” 
And  next,  the  charming  midinettes  who  w’ork  in  the  fashionable 
dressmaking  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  Bristol.  (Else¬ 
where,  I  have  already  described  the  doings  of  the  midinettes  on  the 
Place  Vendome ;  but  these  doings  w^ere  so  delightful  that  I  beg 
leave  to  repeat  myself.)  Well,  at  noon,  their  luncheon  hour,  Mdlles. 
les  Midinettes  assembled  in  front  of  the  Bristol,  and  there,  under  the  i 

windows  of  the  Royal  apartments,  Marie  the  blonde,  and  Charlotte  i 

the  brune,  and  Juliette  the  rousse,  devoured  hot  fried  potatoes  and 
galantine  sandwiches,  and  quenched  their  thirst  with  milk  and 
weak  wine-and-water  drunk  out  of  medicine  bottles.  Distinguished 
callers  at  the  hotel — even  the  solemn  porter  at  the  door — smiled 
upon  the  scene.  “Edouard  will  not  drive  out  for  another  half-an-  ; 
hour,”  said  a  friendly  sergent  de  ville.  “On  attendra  voila  tout,”  j 
replied  the  girls.  “Here  he  is — attention,”  excitedly  cried  the 
constable,  when  the  thirty  minutes  w^ere  up.  And  then  what  shrill 
cries  from  !Mdlles.  Marie,  Charlotte,  and  Juliette  of  “Vive  le  Roi  ” 
and  “Vive  Edouard”;  and  w’hat  smiles,  and  what  a  waving  of 
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handkerchiefs,  and — yes,  what  a  throwing  of  penny  bunches  of 
violets  when  the  King,  himself  smiling,  raised  his  hat !  The  fashion¬ 
able  dressmakers  declared  that  his  Majesty’s  visits  to  Paris  were 
disorganising.  Returned  to  their  shops,  Mdlles.  les  Midinettes 
net'lected  their  work  in  order  to  describe,  at  infinite  length,  the  exact 
impression  made  on  them  by  King  Edward.  Said  Mdlle.  Marie, 
“He  is  all  that  is  distinguished.”  Said  Mdlle.  Charlotte,  “What 
1  style,  what  supreme  elegance!”  Said  Mdlle.  Juliette,  “Epatant — 
j  simply  epatant/'  And  sighed  faded,  sentimental  Mdlle.  Berthe,  the 
j  overseer  in  the  room,  “He  is  incomparable.” 

I  “Edouard!” 

Even  in  sleepy,  obscure  villages  the  King’s  name  was  honoured  (and 
here  again  I  venture  to  repeat  myself).  The  village  of  Santois,  for 
instance — with  a  population  of  four  hundred  peasants  and  a  rugged, 
weather-beaten  farmer,  in  sabots  and  a  blue  blouse,  for  Mayor.  But 
upon  one  particular  occasion  when  I  met  the  Santois  official,  he  was 
wearing  huge,  creaking  boots,  a  fat  buttonhole  of  rustic  flowers,  and 
a  wonderful  old  frock-coat :  and  was  entertaining  a  number  of  villagers 
to  a  “lunch  ”  (so  he  called  it)  of  hard,  sugared  biscuits  and  atrocious 
sweet  champagne  in  the  inn  of  “The  Rabbit  that  Limps.” 

“You  have  arrived  just  in  time,”  said  M.  le  Maire.  “I  am  cele¬ 
brating  the  birth  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  Twins.” 

Amazement  of  myself. 

“Yes,  the  Entente  Twins,”  reiterated  the  Mayor.  “They  were 
born — strong,  admirable  boys — three  days  ago.  And  I  have  named 
the  one  Armand,  after  M.  Armand  Falli^res,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  second  Edouard,  after  your  great  King.” 

“Vive  Armand!  Vive  Edouard  1  ”  cried  the  peasants.  “Rosbif — 
Milord — Pale  Ale — You  love  me? — Yes,  my  dear — ’Oooray,” 
strangely  shouted  the  landlord,  a  bibulous  soul. 

Then,  toasts  in  the  atrocious  champagne,  to  Mme.  Fallieres  and 
to  Queen  Alexandra.  Another  to  “la  vieille  Angleterre”;  after 
which, ^  of  course,  I  proposed  “la  belle  France.”  Pointing  to  a 
villager  M.  le  Maire  said,  “Hippolyte,  you  are  a  musician.  So  play 
us  the  two  National  Anthems.”  And  on  the  old,  exhausted  yellow- 
keyed  piano  of  “The  Rabbit  that  Limps,”  Hippolyte  the  peasant, 
with  his  clumsy,  knotted  fingers,  strummed  out  the  “Marseillaise” 
and  “God  Save  the  King.” 

“Edouard.” 

Thus,  familiarly  and  affectionately,  was  King  Edward  the  Seventh 
called  by  the  Parisians. 

“Edouard,  I’ami  de  la  France.” 

Thus  in  Paris  to-day,  six  weeks  after  his  Majesty’s  swift,  startling 
Passing,  is  the  familiar  name  spoken  not  only  with  affection,  but  in 
a  spirit  that  will  secure  the  dead  King  imperishable  sympathy  and 
fame.  “I  tell  Pierre  and  Paul,  my  small  sons,  that  King  Edward 
the  Seventh  resembled  our  great  Henri  Quatre,”  a  Frenchman  has 
said  to  me.  A  finer  tribute  he  could  not  pay.  For,  in  France, 
Henri  Quatre  stands  as  the  monarch  who  most  excelled  in  the 
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supreme  art  of  kingship — that  of  endearing  himself  to  his  people  bv  i 
ever  having  their  honour,  prosperity,  and  happiness  at  heart  ’’ 
Listen,  for  example,  to  this  verse  from  the  stirring  “Henriade"  i 
of  Voltaire — 

Je  chante  les  combats  et  ce  roi  genereux, 

Qui  for^a  les  Fran9ais  a  devenir  heureux, 

Qui  dissipa  la  ligue  et  fit  trembler  I’lbere 
Qui  fut  de  ses  sujets  le  vainqueur  et  le  pere, 

Dans  Paris  subjugue  fit  adorer  ses  lois,  1 

Et  fut  I’amour  du  monde  et  I’exemple  des  rois. 

And  now  listen  to  the  Frenchman  of  to-day,  who  gossips  about 
Henri  Quatre — eulogising  his  “amiability,”  his  “esprit,”  yes,  even 
his  “chic,”  just  as  if  Queen  Elizabeth’s  contemporary  on  the  French 
throne  had  “  flourished  ”  but  a  short  while  ago !  I  could  not  sav 
how  often  I  have  heard  related  at  the  dinner- table  of  M.  le  Bourgeois, 
when  the  inevitable  poiilet  roti  has  been  served,  the  old,  old  story 
of  how  Henri  Quatre  vowed  he  never  would  be  satisfied  until  his 
subjects  ate  meat  every  day  and  had  a  fowl  boiling  cheerfully  in  the 
pot  on  Sundays.  “He  had  a  heart.  But  in  my  opinion  a  chicken 
should  be  roasted,  not  boiled,”  stout  Mme.  la  Bourgeoise  usually 
observes,  upon  these  occasions.  “Did  they  dance  in  those  days? 

If  they  did,  how  magnificently  Henri  Quatre  must  have  led  the 
cotillion !  ”  states  her  daughter.  Very  likely,  a  school  friend  of 
Mdlle.  la  Bourgeoise  remarks  that  Henri  Quatre  would  have  been 
equally  efficient  and  irresistible  at  golf.  “Voyons,  voyons,”  M.  le 
Bourgeois  then  objects,  “we  are  losing  our  heads.  Euless  we  control 
ourselves,  we  shall  next  imagine  Henri  Quatre  declaring  no-trumps 
at  bridge  and  cutting  amazing  angles  and  figures  in  the  skating-rink 
of  the  rue  Amsterdam.”  Laughter,  of  course,  at  M.  le  Bourgeois’ 
joke ;  and  our  host,  delighted  at  his  success,  rubs  his  square  hands, 
and  leans  forward,  and  continues,  “Voyons,  voyons — soyons  serieux, 
soyons  sage.”  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  when  he  crosses 
the  Pont  Neuf  on  Sunday  afternoons  with  bis  son,  M.  le  Bourgeois 
pauses  before  Henri  Quatre’s  statue,  and  exclaims,  “Look,  mon 
cher  enfant,  at  the  admirable  Henri  Quatre.  Does  he  not  appear 
alive?  Were  he  to  descend  from  his  horse,  I  should  scarcely  be 
surprised.”  Nor  is  blaster  Bourgeois  bored;  although  he  hates,  as 
a  rule,  being  pulled  up  before  historical  monuments,  and  lectured 
thereon.  But  Henri  Quatre,  on  his  steed,  is  an  exception.  Henri 
Quatre  also,  w'hen  discussed  by  the  master  in  the  inky,  stuffy  school¬ 
room,  immediately  becomes  the  favourite  of  the  pupils:  then  their 
idol.  They  love,  naturally,  his  bravery,  his  battles;  but  they  are 
also  taught  to  admire  the  human  qualities  that  made  him  “I’amour 
du  monde  et  I’exemple  des  rois.”  I  do  not  suppose  a  French 
schoolboy  has  ever  failed  over  an  examination  paper  that  had  Henri 
Quatre  as  theme.  Most  certainly,  those  documents  have  never 
lacked  exhaustive  data,  eloquence,  force  of  style: — “Henri  Quatre 
was  Henri  Quatre,  c’est  tout  dire,”  was  the  decisive  conclusion  to 
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a  long,  terrific  essay  by  a  certain  Jean-Henri-Gilbert-Louis  Dupont, 
aged  thirteen.  And  I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  when  J.  H.  G.  L. 
Dupont  has  grown  up,  and  married,  and  become  the  proud,  fussy 
father  of  a  son,  one  of  the  first  stories  he  will  tell  Dupont  fils  will 
be  that  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  Sunday  fowl,  and  the  pot; — and  that 
manv  years  later  Dupont  fils,  in  his  turn,  will  relate  the  same 
anecdote  to  his  heir:  and  that  in  the  far-distant  future — the  year 
2000;  the  Twenty-Second  Century — still  at  a  Dupont  dinner-table, 
still  in  the  schools,  still  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  still  will  Henri  Quatre 
be  held  up,  familiarly  and  affectionately,  as  “the  model  of  kings.” 

Well :  King  Edward  the  Seventh  is  compared  to-day  to  Henri  the 
tolerant,  Henri  the  human,  Henri  the  well-beloved,  “our  own 
national  Henri  ” — the  finest  tribute  conceivable  in  the  mind  of  the 
admiring  Paris  public.  Was  not  that  banquet  to  “the  uOO.OOO  ” 
somewhat — more  than  somewhat — reminiscent  of  the  old  story  of 
the  Fowl?  Did  not  that  visit  to  Ireland,  when  the  King  penetrated 
into  the  Dublin  slums  and  chatted  freely  and  sympathetically  with 
their  ragged,  haggard  inhabitants — did  that  not  reveal  chivalrous 
solicitude  for  an  unhappy  people?  And  had  not  this  tact,  this 
kindliness,  this  bonhomie  the  effect  of  destroying  the  popular  super¬ 
stition  that  an  Englishman  must  necessarily  be  arrogant  and  angular, 
narrow-minded  and  querulous,  a  most  unsympathetic  person  with  .a 
pair  of  aggressive  side-whiskers  and  a  set  of  fierce,  protruding  teeth? 

Paris  has  seen  the  funeral  procession — on  the  kinematograph,  and 
the  spectators  have  never  failed  to  rise  from  their  seats  when,  as 
the  hidden  orchestra  has  played  Chopin’s  solemn  March,  the  gun- 
carriage  has  passed. 

“After  it  had  passed,”  a  PT'ench  friend  tells  me,  “we  all  recog¬ 
nised  with  emotion  the  dog — Edouard’s  terrier,  who  used  to  be 
lifted  so  carefully,  so  ceremoniously  out  of  the  Royal  train  at  the 
Gare  du  Xord.  Once  on  the  platform,  it  barked  at  your  Ambassador 
and  at  M.  Lepine,  the  Chief  of  the  Police.  How  Edouard  laughed  ! 
The  smallest  human  incident  interested  or  amused  him :  a 
policeman,  for  instance,  helping  an  old  woman  across  the  street,  a 
gamin  clinging  round  a  lamp-post  in  order  to  have  a  good  look  at 
him,  a  superannuated  soldier  with  a  glorious  medal,  a  street  accident 
(upon  which  he  made  inquiries),  convalescents  taking  air  in  a 
hospital  garden,  old  Crainquebille  with  his  barrow  of  vegetables,  the 
chiffonier  picking  up  cigar  stumps — que  sais-je  encore?  Ah,  le 
brave  homme,  le  bon  roi !  He  was  Edouard,  King  of  England;  but 
he  was  also  in  a  measure  Edouard,  King  of  France.  You  know  a 
street  in  Paris  is  to  be  named  after  him  ?  ” 

“In  which  district?”  I  ask. 

“That  has  not  yet  been  determined,”  replies  my  friend.  “But  it 
should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Henri  Quatre ’s  statue.” 

John  F.  Macdonald. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  retimi  any 
manuscri'j^ts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stam^is 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  tyi>e- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


